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What does the big 
circulation rise. of 


“quality” papers mean 


to advertisers? © 






NEVER have people in the upper socio-economic classes 
been so easy to reach as now. This large, continuing 
increase in circulation of the “class” publications— 
Dailies, Sundays and Weekly Magazines—has important 
implication for 3 main groups of advertisers. 
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FACTS 


. e 
Circulation 
ABC June-Dec. 1956 633,064 (an increase of 
31,662 on the half year, 59,432 on the year) 


oe 
Readership 
1956 Hulton Survey 1,880,000 
1956 I.P.A. Survey . 2,056,000 


Class of Readers 
1956 Hulton Survey AB53% C 29% 
1956 I.P.A. Survey AB52% CI23% 


Age of Readers 
1956 Hulton Survey Under 44 years 54% 
1956 I.P.A. Survey ‘o- 2 “Sew 


Rates 
£15 per column inch (trade advertising) 
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1. Those selling consumer goods and services directly to 
the AB market. 

2. Those who need to influence business executives who 
buy capital goods. 

3. Fhose who wish to influence opinion leaders. 

Of the papers calculated to reach this audience, The 
Observer has gained the most significant increase in 
circulation. The Observer’s circulation has doubled since 
the war and now stands at 633,064. 

Last year alone The Observer’s circulation went up by 
10.4%,—the largest increase of any Sunday paper. And 
this was in a year when Sunday papers as a whole lost 
1.2% of circulation. 

The Hulton and I.P.A. readership surveys* give it a 
readership of 1,880,000 and 2,056,000 respectively. This 
is the highest number of readers per copy of any national 
Daily or Sunday newspaper. Both surveys give over half 
The Observer’s readership as in the AB classes. 

Not only does The Observer provide a concentrated, 
unwasteful, receptive audience: it provides a massive 
audience. It is also extremely economic. 

If you would like to know in detail and at leisure how 
The Observer can help you, or your clients, please write 
or phone to Norman Berridge, The Observer, 22 Tudor 
Street, E.C.4, Fleet Street 9991. 


*].P_A. National Readership Survey 1956, Hulton Readership Survey 1956 
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To Wages departments 
checking and issuing large 
quantities of coin, the “Vee- 
Three” comes as a real 
time-saver. It counts 2,000 
sixpences a minute and other 
sizes and denominations up 


een netang 
Uiiesntnrenrens, 
: LneNnnnennipys, 





to 1,200 half-crowns per 
minute. Set it to any coin 
denomination—and it will 
reduce your time-costs 
sensationally. For full 
details write to— 


INTERNATIONAL COIN COUNTING MACHINE CO., LTD., 
13 Alexandra Road, Enfield Middlesex. *- Howard 3027 


FWs. 





Do you autograph your goods? 
Not literally, perhaps. But a Signature 
Paper well printed and skilfully 
designed around your name or trade-mark 
proudly proclaims that these goods are yours and 
yours alone. Each package is identified: 
each package is an advertisement 
for you from factory through to point of sale. 
The cost? Apart from a charge for ( ee —_— . 
. COW : Cafe in Gorky Central Par 
the special rollers on your first order, not much |; areata a 
To ensure personal attention and first-class service for your 
more than for standard box-cover papers. : 
, . Business Travel, Tours, 
Let us design a Signature Paper for you! mr ¥ , ; 
Airline, Steamship and Rail Bookings, 
Hotel Accommodation anywhere 


and all forms of Travel, consult the Travel Specialists 


SANDERSON L. W. MORLAND & CO LTD 


OF BERNERS STREET 
5 WHITTINGTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Tel: Mincing Lane 9663 (8 lines) 


TRAVEL * THEATRE BOOKINGS * FORWARDING * SHIPPING 


w BS 





ARTIIUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD., DEPT, E, 52 BERNERS ST., LONDON, W.1. 





they saw this man — 


In 1951 a firm of specialized com- 
modity merchants who were doing 
a small cash-before-shipment trade 
decided it was high time they 
exported more. The question was 
how? They thought of the Export 
Credits Guarantee Department — 
and they thought of red tape and 
form filling. Then the man from 
E.C.G.D. called, and they soon 
discovered there was no red tape 
about him. He told them in plain 
straightforward language what 
E.C.G.D. could do for them. He showed 
them how an E.C.G.D. insurance 
policy would give them the security 
they needed to go after business in new 
markets on credit terms. They 
took out a policy — and they’ve 
never looked back since. In 1952 they 
exported £6,500 worth of goods to 
one European country, the next 
year this business went up to 
over £43,000, the year after that 
e it increased to £90,000, and in 1955 
This is a true story, but Tee neat oo 
: ow muc Ss 
ewer seca premiums to build this credit business? 
E.C-G.D. and exporters is Less than 55/- a day over the four years. 
strictly confidential any If you’re an exporter, the E.C.G.D. 
details which could man will be calling on you. Don’t 
identify the exporter you think you'd better see him — 
have been left out. 


and listen to what he’s got to say ? 


E.C.G.D. is a Government Department set up to help exporters. Its 
services are fully explained in the booklet *‘ Payment Secured’. 
Write for a free copy. 


EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT. 


HEAD OFFICE: 59, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, 
EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, BRADFORD, LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, 

BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, NEWCASTLE, NOTTINGHAM, 

BELFAST. 


‘With acknowledgment 
to John Bartholomew & 
Son Limited 
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The birth of 
New ‘Techniques 


Continually the frontiers of science 
advance, and our knowledge 
becomes more exact. At the 
same time the result is that new 
techniques are developed, used and 
discarded in favour of those yct newer. In steel structures 
in is now possible to take advantage of the economies possible 
when rigid designs are made. Welding has made many of 
these designs possible. Cleveland’s important contribution 
has been in helping to make fabrication for such structures 
practicable and ccoriomic. Manipulators and handling 
equipment have been specially designed to reap full benefit 
of the automatic welding in which the Company specialises. 


AN INVITATION Our services are always available in design, in 
detailing, and in the costing and construction of all types of structures, 


CLEVELAND 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS OF BRIDGES 
AND CIVIL ENGINEERS 


THE CLEVELAND BRIDGE & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. DARLINGTON. 


ee mm we eee 





MOTOR ABROAD 


coprrey [avis 
and SOW 


Rent a British Car 
to take with you 


or 
Rent a French Car 
from our Paris office 


(Up to £35 sterling may be 
paid in Britain.) 


NOTE: Overseas visitors to Britain renting 
* Godfrey Davis cars are allowed unrestricted petrol. 


coprrzy {pa vis 


DAVIS HOUSE, WILTON RD., LONDON, S.W.| 


ViCtoria 8484 We USE 
JSiVEL 
And NEASDEN LANE, N.W.10 (GLAdstone 6474) 2 Sy 


SHELL 
PARIS: S. F. L. GODFREY DAVIS 
99 Ave De Neuilly, Neuilly-Sur-Seine MOTOR 


seeeeeeeeerees 





Phone: SABlons 98.13. Cables: Quickmilez, Paris : oll 


———! 
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** BROOM WADE’’serwes the world 





“Only those who brave its dangers Comprehend its mystery.” From the dawn 
of history man has challenged and conquered the oceans of the world. The 

primitive dugout canoe, the longship of the ancient Northmen, the stately 

transatlantic queen, have borne him on his voyages. 
In the great shipyards of the modern world, “‘ BROOMWADE” 
Air compressors and Pneumatic Tools are speeding the building of tugs and 
tankers, liners and lightships, corvettes 
and aircraft carriers... 
In this, as in most of today’s great industrial 

and engineering fields, “ BROOMWADE” 

serves the world. 






v1 
‘ “BROOMWADE’- 
Il AIR COMPRESSORS 4&4 PNEUMATIC TOOLS 


BROOM & WADE LTD., P.O. BOX NO. 7, HIGH WYCOMBE, ENGLAND. 


Telephone: High Wycombe 1630 (10 lines) Telegrams: “Broom”, High Wycombe, Telex. 
412 SAS 
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Flies almost as fast as the stork—the DC-7C 


Whatever your reason for getting there sooner... 


Take the DC-7C—world's fastest airliner 


With their top speed a remarkable 410 
miles an hour, the famous DC-7 series 
of airliners—the DC-7C, DC-7B and 
DC-7—wing you in spacious comfort 
across oceans and continents . . . any- 
where in the world. 

The trans-ocean DC-7C saves travel 
time, not only by speed, but by its 


ability to fly farther without refuelling 
than any other airliner. And its depend- 
ability is in the famous tradition of the 
Douglas-built DC-6 and DC-6B air- 
liners, in service throughout the world. 
On your next trip go Douglas. See why 
more people, more airlines fly Douglas 
than all other airplanes combined. 





BUILDER OF THE DC-8 JETLINER 
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I is odd that the most enslaved nation of 


Issued by 
THE LEATHER INSTITUTE , ‘i ° 
Leather Trade House : Barter Street : W.C.1r Hi average Briton is a slave to everything —a 


slave to convention, a slave to tradition, a 


i slave to habit. A slave, in particular, to 
1 | whichever is his daily newspaper—much as 
he may theoretically prefer the Manchester 


Guardian. 


all should so sing of its freedom. For the 





i 


Those who have thrown off their thral- 
dom, who have brought themselves to make 
a change, will welcome the breeze of free- 
dom blowing through the columns of the 


Manchester Guardian. Freedom to report 


Lag a Siercrs eect oun semonenENS 


gives you 


MORE 


STORAGE 
CAPACITY 


per square foot Hy 
of floor-area uit to no particular party, is sworn to no set 
THAN ANY ! 


OTHER 
SYSTEM HII gent men, for intelligent readers. We invite 


and comment fearlessly; freedom to laugh 
at the ludicrous ; freedom to lash out at the 


harmful. 


[al{all all 
1 oil cl . | 
Bese: 


The Manchester Guardian touches its cap 
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creed or programme. It is written by intelli- 
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you to join those ranks. 


Let our experts look at your store 
and show how much 
floor-area they can save you 


ACROW (ENGINEERS) LTD. 
South Wharf, London, W.2 - AMB 3456 (20 lines( 
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SENTINEL HOUSE 
(Corner of Southampton Row and 
Theobald’s Road, London) 
arcuitects: T. P. Bennett & Son 
CONTRACTORS: 

Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons Limited, 
Reinforced concrete used for columns, beams, 
structural and retaining walls, precast-stairs, 
floors, lift shaft, walls, roof slabs, mullions. 





LORI 


fi 
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SAVE MONEY by building in 
, REINFORCED CONCRETE 


** KKK KKK KK KK KK HK KK HK HK HK *K 


* 


EINFORCED CONCRETE is being used increasingly in Great Britain for offices, 
factories, warehouses, flats, schools and similar building and industrial 
projects, as it has proved itself the cheapest form of construction. For the building 
frame, external cladding, staircases, floors and roof, reinforced concrete offers 
many advantages—in addition to that of low cost. 
Modern concrete technology, aided by research—The Blue Circle Group of 
Companies alone spend over £300,000 each year on research and development 
— and the availability of the range of Blue Circle Products for structural and 
decorative concrete, have placed concrete in the forefront of modern construc- 
tional materials. 


THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LTD 


PORTLAND HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, SW1 


THE SERVICES OF OUR TECHNICAL AND ADVISORY DEPARTMENT ARE AT YOUR DISPOSAL 
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Introducing 








not just a desk... 














...-A COMPLETE SUITE 





If you wish your office to look impressive 
as well as efficient, the new 400-Style 
Suite is the answer. A basic design of 
exceptional merit has been adapted to a 
full range of complementary units. 
These provide for the utmost flexibility 
in modern office furnishing whilst 
maintaining harmony and dignity 
throughout. 

Immaculately styled ; 
features ; 





many interesting 
robustly constructed. 











AMAA 


“a 


400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
otfice furniture in steel 











Please ask for Brochure, E0999. 
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Maasai 


When next you fill your pipe with | this tiny plot of land can the’ 

Three Nuns Tobacco, consider the | exacting conditions necessary for 
dark centre which those curious curly 
discs possess. This is the black heart of 


eal 
SS 


‘ - 
Ty |W Pad 2 
sd 


iu 


the successful growth of Perique 
be fulfilled. And so, with an 


Perique. Long before the Boston 

Tea Party, Indian Braves were 
cultivating Perique in a small ten-mile 
area not more than 50 miles north 

of New Orleans. The first 

white man to join them was 

Pierre Chenet, known as ‘Perique’, 
and it was he who gave this 

#.unique tobacco its name. He found, 
like others after him, that only in 





ancestry that reaches back to 

the untutored Brave and his 

pipe of peace, Perique, expertly 

blended, bestows upon today’s 

Three Nuns smoker perfect tranquillity. ee 


Theee Nuns 


with the black heart of estes 








882 
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A B Addo 
Administration de la Marine 


Admiral International 
Corporation 


AEG 

Aer Lingus 
AGFA 

Air France 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company 


American Export Lines 


American Foreign Insurance 
Association 


Anheuser-Busch, Incorporated 
Asahi Breweries Limited 


Astro Optical Company 
Limited 


Atlas Diesel Company 


Austin Motor Export 
Corporation, Limited 


Auto Union GMBH 


Baalbeck International 
Festival Committee 


Balcom Trading Company, 
Incorporated 


George Ballantine & Sons 
Limited 


Bank of Kobe 

Bank of Tokyo Limited, The 
Belgian Tourist Office 
Arthur Bell & Sons, Limited 


Bermuda Trade Development 
Board, The 


Besser Company 

Bethlehem Steel Company 
Bettinger Corporation 
Booths Distillers, Limited 
Borgward GMBH, Carl F. W. 
Braun, A. G., Max 

British European Airways 
British Industries Fair Limited 


British Overseas Airways 
Corporation 


Brizard, Marie 
Burroughs Corporation 


California Texas Oil Company, 
Limited 


Canon Camera Company, 
Incorporated 


Carrier Corporation 


Chow Ent. International 
Incorporated, Smiley H. 


Chrysler Corporation 
Civil Air Transport 


Convair—Division of General 
Dynamics Corporation 


Courvoisier 


Coxhead Corporation, 
Raiph C. 


Cunard Steamship Company 
Limited 


Cyma Watch Company S.A. 
Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibit 
Daimler-Benz AG 

Daiwa Bank, Limited 
Damacus Fair 

Dexion Limited 

Direction General du Tourism 
Distillers Agency, Limited 
Dodwell & Company, Limited 


Douglas Aircraft Company, 
Incorporated 


Doxa Watches 


Dunlap Rubber Company 
(Japan), Limited 


Elizalde Paint & Oil Factory, 
Incorporated 


English Electric Company 
Limited, The 


E. N. |. T. (Italian State 
Tourist Office) 


Esterbrook Pen Company, 
The 


Eterna Watch Company 
of America, Incorporated 


Evinrude Motors, Division of 
Outboard Marine Company 


Fahsing, Alfred B. 
Fairbanks-Morse & Company 
Fiat 


Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, The 


Ford International Company 


Ford Motor Company 
(England), Limited 


Frankfort Distillers 
French Line 

French Tourism 

Fuji Bank Limited, The 


Fuji Cement Company, 
Limited 


Fuji Denki Seizo K. K. 


Fuji Iron & Steel Company, 
Limited 

Fuji Spinning Company, 
Limited 

General Aniline & Film 
Corporation 


General Tire & Rubber 
Export Company, The 


Grant Whiskey 
Greater Miami Savings Center 


Hawker Siddeley Group 
Limited 





International Harvester 
Company 


International Tobacco 
Company, Incorporated 


Ishikawajima Heavy Industries 
Company, Limited 


Isuzu Motor Company, 
Limited 


Japan Air Lines 


‘Jehnson Motors, Division cf 
Outboard Marine Company 


Kawasaki Stee! Corporation 


Kidder, Peabody & Company, 
Incorporated 











Biggest] 





In 1956, advertisers at 





home and abroad placed 


1547 pages of advertising 
in the European and 
Pacific editions of 


Newsweek 





International 





Henningsen & Company, 
Limited 


Hilton Hotels 
Home Lines 


Ichizuka Optical Industry 
Company, Limited 


Industrial Bank, Limited 
(Japan) 


International Business 
Machines World Trade 
Corporation 


International General Electric 
Company 


Kirin Brewery Company, 
Limited 


KLM-Royal Dutch Air Lines 
Kotobukiya, Limited 
Krupp, Friedrich 


Kurashiki Rayon Company, 
Limited 


Kuribayashi Optical Company 


Kyowa Automobile Company, 
Limited 





Kyowa Fermentation Ind. 
Cofnpany, Limited 





ann 
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Lebanon Tourist Bureau 
Leitz, Ernst 


Longines Watch Company, 
S.A. 


Lorillard Company, P. 
Lufthansa A. G. 
Macmillan Company, The 
Marvin Watch Company 
Master Lock Company 


Matoba & Company 
Incorporated 


Moroccan Bank 

Motor Boat & Company 
Nakamura Fur Company 
Napco Industries 


National Distillers Products 
Corporation 


Nihon Cement Company, 
Limited 


Nihon Kokan K. K. 
Nikkatsu Arcade 


Nikko Securities Company, 
Limited 





(Year Yet! 





...an over-all 


edipage increase of nearly 











































































































Matsushima Optical Company 
Limited 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane 


K. Mikimoto, Incorporated 


Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company 


Mitsubishi Bank Limited, The 
Mobil Overseas Oil Company 


Mohan’s Tailor 







Nippon Beer 


Nippon Glass Company, 
Limited 


Nippon Hoso Kyokai Limited 


(Radio Station NHK) 


Nippon Kangyo Bank, 
Limited, The 


Nippon Kogaku K. K. 


Nishikura Industry 
Company, Limited 


Nissei Kabushiki Kaisha 


Noda Shoyu Company, 
Limited 


Nomura Securities Company, 
Limited 


Nuffield Exports, Limited 
NYK Line 

Oliver Corporation 
Olivetti 

Omega Watch Company 


Onan & Sons, Incorporated 
D. W. 


Onoda Cement Company, 
Limited 


Pan American World Airways 


Perfection Industries, 
Division of The Hupp 
Corporation 


Pfizer International 
Incorporated 


Philco International 
Corporation 


Philips 


Qantas Empire Airways 
Limited 


Radio Corporation of 
America International 


Reed & Company, Albert E. 


Remington Rand 
International, Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


Riken Optical Industries, 
Limited 


Roamer Watch Company 
S. A. 


Rolex Watch Company, 
Limited 


Rootes, Limited 


Royal Typewriter, Division of 
Royal McBee Corporation 


Sabena Belgian World 
Airlines 


San Miguel Brewery 
Scandinavian Airlines System 


Schenley International 
Corporation 


Schlumberger-Surenco 


Seagram & Sons, Limited, 
Joseph E. 


Shell Petroleum Company, 
Limited 


Shin Asahi Motors, 
Incorporated 


Shriro Trading Co. S.A. 


Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Trader 


Standard Oil (New Jersey) 





Sun Optical Company, 
Limited 


Taiyo Motors, Limited 


Tanduay Distillery, 
Incorporated 


Thompson, J. Walter, 
Company 


Tochiku Manufacturing 
Company, Limited 


Toho Motors Company, 
Incorporated 


Tokyo Shibaura Electric 
Company, Limited 


Toyo Rayon Company, 
Limited 


Toyo Rubber Industries 
Company, Limited 


Tractomotive Corporation 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 
Trans World Airlines 
Tuborg Breweries, Limited 


Union Carbide International 
Company 


United Business Service 
United Nations 

United States Lines 
Volkswagenwerk GMBH 
Walker & Sons, Hiram 


Wallace & Tiernan 
Incorporated 


Western Union Telegraph 
Company, The 


Westinghouse Electric 
International Company 


Wisconsin Motor 
Corporation 


World Wide Broadcasting 
System, Incorporated 


Worthington Corporation 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company 


Yamaichi Securities 
Company, Limited 


Yamaiwa Pearl Company 
Yamaoka Fur Company 


Yanase Automobile Company, 
Limited 

Yashima Auto Company, 
Limited 

Yokohama Rubber Company, 
Limited 


Ysmael Steel Manufacturing 
Company 








‘The 
Champ 


Bill Turner of the Hull Trawler 


“ Lancella” wins Silver Cod Trophy 


for landing 2,871 tons of 
first-class fish in 1956 


Britain’s Fishing Industry is as old as her Monarchy, 
as old as Agriculture, older than her once great staple 
industry, Wool, older far than Coal or Iron—yet today 
as up to date as any, with Diesel-Electric Trawlers, 
Electronic Fish Finders and every type of modern 
equipment. 

Throughout the centuries our Royal House has fostered 
our Fishing Industry as the Nursery from which our 
Merchant Navy and the Royal Navy grew to the world 


leadership on which the British Empire and Common- 
wealth was founded. 


Many of our Monarchs have been professional Sailors. 
All have delighted to identify themselves with and to 
honour our Seamen. What more fitting than that this 
year the Supreme Trophy for the Champion Trawler, 
landing the heaviest catch for the year, should be pre- 
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sented at Fishmongers’ Hall to the British Distant Water 
Fleet’s Top Skipper by His Royal Highness The Duke 
of Edinburgh—himself a trained and tried Sailor. 
When the Duke hands over the Silver Model of a Leap- 
ing Cod presented by the British Trawlers’ Federation 
to the 1956 winner, Skipper William Turner of the 
“Lancella” of Hull, he will be giving National recog- 
nition to an Industry which, by striving to its uttermost to 
provide more, better and cheaper fish in the face of the haz- 
ards and hardship of the Cruel Sea, is proving itself worthy 
of a great National Tradition. 

We, the British Trawlermen, 

are deeply honoured by this 

Royal Gesture on behalf of the 

Nation. We shall do all we can 

to remain worthy of it. 


BRITISH TRAWLERS 


dala Sy FISH 


Hull/Grimsby /Fleetwood 


IS THE CHEAPEST FIRST-CLASS FOOD THAT MONEY CAN BUY 
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Middle Class Reliefs 
Within Reason 


HERE is strong Conservative pressure that Mr Thorneycroft 
should give away any money that he has got on April 9th—and 
probably also some that he has not got—in aid of the “ middle 

class.” The economist’s concern with this campaign is twofold. First, 
some Labour supporters need to be told that—even though it is not 
true that every potential surtax payer is on the verge of emigrating to 
Canada—the discriminatory pinch upon the professional and managerial 
classes since 1938 really has set up strains that it is worth removing 
in the interests of the community as a whole. Secondly, the leaders 
of the campaign need to be told that those who want to suggest practical 
reforms for this year will have a much better chance of being listened 
to if they try to fit them into a very modest framework—a framework 
that would cost, say, £30 million or less. The two desiderata for 
directing any such reliefs should surely be that some of the money 
needs to go to the places where disincentives to work are most obvious, 
and some should go where the shoe pinches most hardly. The recipe 
should be a little for the most discouraged, and a little for the most 
depressed. Here, as Mr Thorneycroft enters his three weeks of 
principal purdah to decide upon the shape of his coming budget, are 
some positive suggestions. 

For the part of the money that he should use in order to remove 
disincentives to work, the Chancellor can probably do no better than 
base. his changes in this field on two recommendations made by the 
Royal Commission. 

First, in order to remove the “kink” in the tax curve that arises 
from the fact that a man now loses the benefit of earned income relief 
almost immediately after he starts paying surtax, the commission 
suggested that the present earned income relief of two-ninths should 
continue up to an income of £2,500 a year, and that income between 
£2,500 and £3,000 should attract earned income relief at one-ninth. 
This proposal would cost the revenue around {10 million a year. 

Secondly, in order to give greater incentives to wives who go out to 
work, or could go out to work, but whose incomes when combined 
with their husband’s exceed the lower limit for surtax and the upper 
limit for earned income allowance, the commission suggested that a 
working wife and her husband should receive earned income allowances 
until their joint incomes exceeded £4,000 or £5,000; if married 
couples who chose to take advantage of this dispensation were not 
allowed to take advantage of the present net marriage allowance as 
well, the cost would be quite derisory—under {1 million a year. There 
is everything to be said for encouraging professional women to go out to 
work in this way, and it is extraordinary that Chancellors have not 
implemented this recommendation before. 

The obvious alternatives to these two reliefs—such as raising the 
starting limit for surtax to a flat £3,000 a year (annual cost probably 
about £25 million), and allowing earned income and dependants’ 
allowance right up the surtax side (annual cost about £35 million)— 
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both seem less attainable than these reforms, because 
they would be more expensive. 

So much, if one is to be limited to {10 million or 
so, for the money that might be afforded for increasing 
middle-class incentives to work. In suggesting that 
some money might be afforded for reliefs that are not 
quite so directly tied to incentives, the proponent of 
tax reform for the middle classes must be careful to 
justify his case. It is an economic, as well as a political, 
mistake to be continually pleading for class, instead 
of for community, interests. Yet in so far as there is 
any truth—and there is a little—in the story that pro- 
fessional people with scarce skills are being tempted to 
emigrate from this country, it is because they feel unduly 
pinched at certain periods of their career, rather than 
because of the effect of high taxes upon incentives to 
work ; and this general pinch is also inhibiting some of 
the middle classes from doing things that are socially 
desirable—especially, of course, from financing the best 
possible education for their children. It is these points 
that should be borne in mind in considering whether 
any middle-class reliefs, other than on the earned income 
allowance, should be accorded. 


* 


The royal commission had two proposals in this field: 

(1) That child allowances for income tax purposes 
should vary with the taxpayers’ incomes—that, instead 
of being £100 per child as now, they should be “ £100 
plus 6 per cent of the excess of income over £1,000, but 
subject to a maximum of £160” (which would be 
reached, of course, at £2,000 a year). As far as can be 
seen, the cost of this relief, at present tax rates, would be 
between {10 million and £15 million a year. 

(2) That “the starting point for surtax (now uniformly 
£2,000) should . . . become £1,500 for a single man and 
£2,000 for a married man without children, increased by 
£160 for each child in respect of whom the taxpayer is 
entitled to receive a child allowance.” This proposal 
would be approximately self-balancing in revenue. 

Although these reliefs would be better than no reliefs, 
they are not the best for this year. There are certain 
criticisms that can be levelled against them. One is 
that it would be very difficult to lower the surtax limit 
for single men except in a year when the general rate 
of income tax or surtax was going down, and 1957 is 
not likely to be such a year. Another is that the main 
benefit of these proposals would be directed at surtax 
payers with children of any age ; yet those who have 
been hardest hit by the social revolution are probably 
not surtax payers with small children, but those middle- 
class people (parsons, dons, and so on), who are not in 
the surtax class, but who would be if their incomes had 
risen in line with the cost of living since 1938—and 
particularly at that period of their careers when their 
children cost most to educate. A third objection is that 
the recommendation does nothing to increase the incen- 
tive—which needs to be increased for all classes, not 
just for the bourgeoisie—to keep children on at school 
after the age of fifteen. 
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The alternative relief which we would suggest is one 
which, so far as we are aware, has not been published 
before. But it seems a fairly obvious one, and it is 
worth recommending to the Chancellor’s attention. At 
the moment the income tax allowance for children is a 
flat £100 for each child, either up to the age of fifteen, 
or up to the age of 21 if the child remains in full-time 
education. Yet the child over fifteen costs much more 
to keep in education—for the lower income groups 
because the child is then kept back from work, and for 
the middle classes because fees are then higher 
(especially if the parent is means-tested out of enjoy- 
ment of university awards). Why not recognise this 
disparity ? If the income tax allowance for -all children 
under fifteen were kept at £100, but that for children 
in full-time education over the age of fifteen were 
doubled, the cost—so far as we can work out—would 
be somewhere between {£10 and £20 million a year. It 
is these income tax allowances—{100 for each child 
under fifteen, and £200 for each above fifteen—which 
could then be used to raise the starting point for surtax 
for the family man ; this would be less expensive than 
the royal commission’s suggestion that the starting point 
should be raised by a flat £160 for each child. 


* 


There, then, is a possible programme for reform that 
should cost less than £35 million, and probably less 
than £30 million, in a full year—and considerably less 
in the year immediately ahead. The reliefs suggested 
would bring less benefit to the surtax payer with small 
children than the royal commission’s proposals ; but 
they would bring more benefit to people with older 
children all the way up and down the income scale. To 
take one example. The family man with an income of 
£2,750, two children at a public school and one at 
university would pay some £185 less tax under these 
proposals ; if his wife went out to work and earned, say. 
£900 a year, she would keep some £50 more of it than 
she would under the present dispensation. Even then 
the family would be paying some £940 in tax, or some 
£800 more than a single person with one-fifth their 
income but also with only one-fifth as many people to 
support. But can anybody think of any way whereby 
incentives and reliefs could be directed more economi- 
cally and more cheaply to those people in the middle 
class who seem to need them most ? 





MIDDLE EAST TENSION 


The continuing crisis in the Middle East is discussed in 
several places in this tssue of The Economist : 


Notes of the Week . pages 889 & 890 
A summary of Egypt's position in the 





A message on the Eisenhower doctrine 
from our Washington Correspondent 


Despatches from Saudi Arabia and Israel pages 905 & 907 
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— in the glare of the arc lamps for five 
dramatic months, the United Nations has undergone 
the most searching scrutiny of its eleven-year life. In 
the merciless white light, its values and limitations have 
been seen and defined more accurately than ever before. 
So, too, have the circumstances in which it may be so 
misused as actually to endanger the peace it is meant 
to help keep. 

To those who did not choose to shut their eyes, some 
of Uno’s essential characteristics have of course been 
quite clear for a very long time. No sane man has 
ever regarded it as a world government or a court of 
justice. It may be more plausibly depicted as a kind 
of Vatican City built into a latter-day Rome, where 
temporal powers seek benisons for their rival policies ; 
but oddly enough, its main function in today’s world 
is set forth in its Charter, though it scarcely catches 
the eye. It is a diplomatic mechanism, “a centre for 
harmonising the actions of nations in the attainment 
of common ends.” 

When agreement on common ends, or inclination to 
do something about them, falls short, the mechanism 
will not work. The glass walls of Uno’s headquarters 
mirror the confused conflicts of the world outside, and 
it cannot be all things to all men. It is human and 
natural for any nation to identify its own policy of the 
day with the ultimate good of mankind, and to expect 
mankind to recognise the coincidence ; but rarely is 
the expectation fulfilled. Hence India’s and Pakistan’s 
indignation that the United Nations will not satisfy 
either of them over Kashmir ; British and French com- 
plaints of its failure to settle Suez the way they wanted ; 
the Arab states’ insistence that it should browbeat Israel 
but keep out of their hair (and vice versa). At this 
moment, when the UN Emergency Force is poised in 
the Gaza strip, its effectiveness as an insurance against 
a fresh conflict depends not on Mr Hammarskjéld, not 
on the force’s military capacity, but on the extent to 
which member nations are prepared to insist that the 
force should see its job through to the end. 

To make these points is neither to condemn Uno 
nor to defend it. Discussion of Uno is bedevilled by 
the common feeling that one must necessarily be “for ” 
or “against” it—‘‘ for” implying uncritical support, 
“ against ” unthinking denunciation. People who would 
never dream of discussing, say, the London County 
Council, in these terms fall into them naturally 
when discussing the United Nations. No doubt the 
trouble is partly due to the way Uno was originally 
oversold in order to get it started at all. To the 
American public, in particular, it was sold as a 
“ package”; and now the gift wrappings have been 
stripped away, revealing a do-it-yourself kit with some 
defective parts. But Americans have no monopoly in 
this respect. The tendency to expect great things of 





What Hope for Uno ? 


Uno, without any corresponding sense of obligation 
towards it, is far stronger in other countries. Some 
of the “new” nations of Asia and Africa come to it 
with a faith that would be touching if their attitude 
were less selfish ; and Arab spokesmen see no incon- 
gruity in their demands that Uno should be lion-strong 
for their protection but kitten-weak against them. 

All such illusions end sooner or later in bitter dis- 
illusion and revulsion. They serve the cause of peace 
badly. Constructive thinking has to begin with an 
attempt to see the United Nations for what it presently 
is, not what each of us would like it to be—nor what 
we dismiss it as in moments of disappointment. In 
Uno, as elsewhere, politics is the art of the possible. 
Given its present condition, what use of its mechanism 
is possible ? 

To begin with, the mere fact of confrontation in 
an Assembly which now, with the admission of Ghana, 
counts 81 members, can be a salutary reminder to all 
parties_that in the jostling world of today they cannot 
afford to forget the interests of others. The Assembly 
has power to embarrass if not to command. Thus, 
at the time of the attack on Egypt, many people in 
Britain sought to show that only Mr Nehru, Mr Dulles, 
and President Nasser’s immediate friends were really 
angered or alarmed. The UN nose-count, rough and 
ready though it is, effectively destroyed these claims 
when Canadians and Norwegians, Turks and Pakistanis 
were seen lined up to demand a withdrawal. 


* 


The UN system forces governments to “stand up 
and be counted” (even an abstention amounts to a 
public indication of attitude) when they would often 
prefer to turn their backs. It is sometimes argued 
that the world would be a calmer place if it did not. 
Why should Chile vote on Suez, or Finland on the 
fate of western New Guinea ? The answer is surely 
that one can aim either at isolationism, or at a comity 
of nations, but one cannot pick and choose. Americans 
can hardly argue that India ought to speak up on 
Hungary but be silent on the question of the Chinese 
seat. Arabs cannot very well call in the whole world 
to check Israel and then deny it any right to check 
Egypt. Demands for nose-counts can certainly be over- 
done. But, assuming that it is important to discourage 
political escapism in a troubled world, is not this some- 
times painful process one means to that end ? 

Nevertheless, Uno’s costly and wearisome existence 
could scarcely be justified if it were doomed to remain 
nothing much more than a combination of sounding- 
board and litmus paper. Its chances of survival as an 
effective instrument depend on the possibility of its 
development into something with more body to it. 
What hope is there of that ? 
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On paper, none. Frankness is essential here. Last 
month the Secretary-General rightly described the 
United Nations as “ an organisation based on voluntary 
co-operation and respect for the general opinion to 
which the organisation gives expression.” Even when 
such an opinion exists in a form definable enough to 
command respect, it is often defied. The powers 
assigned to the Security Council in the Charter have 
scant relevance to the actual problems of a divided 
world (indeed, the Suez conflict has shown that the 
council can be paralysed even when America and Russia 
are agreed) and the Charter gives the Assembly no 
mandatory power at all. Against this background 
there may seem little point in trying to build up a body 
of international precept and precedent, or to strengthen 
Uno by creating “ policing” forces or other devices 
which can be put to good effect only when there is 
no opposition. What happens when an international 
force meets an immovable object ? And the prospects 
of getting the Charter amended in a positive sense 
seem today as negligible as the likelihood that a sterner 
text, once signed and sealed, would command any more 
obedience than the present one. 


* 


Yet the possibility remains of using Uno, as an 
instrument of political education, to encourage new 
behaviour patterns rather than to impose legal codes. 
As long as fear of war persists, nations have at least 
some incentive to restrain both themselves and each 
other. And the real guts of Uno, now and in the 
foreseeable future, is and will be not an unenforceable 
code but the reciprocal pressures its members exercise 
on each other. A paper code, indeed, risks discredit 
whenever it gets too far ahead of the best international 
behaviour that can be expected in the circumstances 
of the day. 

The outstanding circumstances of our day are the 
strength of communist powers that have a vested interest 
in other people’s troubles, and the heady nationalism 
of much of the Asian-African world. The Bandung 
countries’ suspicious attitude towards the West extends 
to any western initiatives in the direction of curbing 
the anarchy of nations. To urge these ideas upon the 
free Asians too forcefully must widen the gap between 
them and free westerners, to Moscow’s joy, without 
obtaining worthwhile results. A solid and enduring 
system for keeping the peace must have an organic 
basis. It cannot be created in opposition to natural 
human forces, but must seek to harness them. Thus, 
those who long for such a system must to some extent 
resign themselves to merely holding the line, with Uno 
in its present unhappy state, until the “ new nations ” 
come to recognise their own interest in a strong system 
for world peace. 

The ugly fact has to be faced that as long as inter- 
national institutions remain half built the effect is liable 
to be lopsided. The maxim that Uno should not be 
overstrained unfortunately implies that the really ruth- 
less evildoer will get away with it, while the more 
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scrupulous offender reluctantly heeds the “general 
opinion.” Lopsidedness may in the long run be a 
price worth paying for progress towards a more peaceful 
world. But it takes a far-sighted man to recognise 
that; and for most people, the natural reaction 
is that of a motorist who finds himself being badgered 
about parking offences when his newspaper is full of 
stories about stolen mailbags. 

It is here that the operations of Uno in its present 
form can, with horrid ease, work against peace rather 
than for it; and it is to the Asian-African members 
that the warning needs to be most clearly directed. 
While the West must allow for their vibrant nationalism, 
they for their part must realise that the most patient, 
elderly western nation, apparently resigned to the loss 
of its place in the sun and tolerant of endless baiting, 
can yet be nagged to the point of madness. They can, 
if they wish, press on regardless ; but they will thereby 
destroy the organic basis of world peace ; and it is they, 
being weak, who will suffer most. 


* 


Mercifully, there are signs of at least some growth 
of awareness of these dangers both in the West and 
in the Asian-African world. If it continues to grow, 
there is hope for Uno. It does not need, as is some- 
times insisted, to take the tremendous jump to world 
government in order to survive; its present task is 
rather to evolve more effective pressures and incentives 
to get the member nations to abide by the undertakings 
they have freely made. The saddest episodes in its 
history have been not setbacks on the road to world 
government, but failures to secure fulfilment of pledges 
already given. 

Vital to any improvement in this respect is the 
presence and activity within Uno of a ginger group— 
a group of members of more than negligible weight, 
with enough detachment to win widespread confidence, 
enough concern for the general good to break out of 
the parochial pattern of geographical and racial blocks, 
enough imagination to put forward new techniques, 
and enough generosity to set an example by contributing 
physically to the development of those techniques. 
Today, the potential membership of this group is sadly 
limited. Neither great powers, nor satellites, nor those 
Asian-African countries that are content to acclaim 
President Nasser whatever he does, can qualify. 

Yet the ginger group is not confined to “ uncom- 
mitted ” any more than to “ committed” countries, in 
the cold-war terminology. Canada and the Scandi- 
navian countries at present provide it with a hard core, 
not only as contributors to the UN force but also as 
independent-minded advocates of constructive sanity. 
Unless the group’s pleas for positive action are heeded, 
Uno will miss the great opportunity for evolving 
new peacemaking techniques which the alarms and 
excursions of the past five months have given it. At 
the moment, there are not enough Scandinavians to 
go round. 
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Shipyard Before 
the Strike 


One of the major competitive disadvantages of British 
shipbuilding is the plethora of restrictive practices and 
demarcation disputes in British yards compared with 
those of Germany and fapan. The best settlement of the 
present dispute (examined on page 934) would be a 
wage increase in return for an agreement with the unions 
about some abatement of these practices. Our special 
correspondent has this week visited a shipyard in the 
North-West. 


HE shipyard was humming with the last burst of 

activity before the silence which, at the time of 
writing, is due to fall upon it as this week ends. Men 
were putting the final touches to a fruit ship which 
was to go to sea that afternoon on its trials. Some, 
it is true, were less busy; they were sloping off 
for the tea break which they take each morning and 
afternoon, though neither is really permitted by the 
management. 

In the hold of the fruit ship were metal panels like 
those that caused the long strike at this yard last 
autumn. ‘That dispute, it will be remembered, was 
between the sheet metal workers and the joiners about 
who should screw the panels into place. At the moment 
(according to arrangements made by the two unions, 
after a court of enquiry had knocked their heads 
together) the sheet metal worker makes the sheet and 
brings it to the ship, and puts just enough screws to 
hold it in place ; then along comes the joiner and puts 
in the rest of the screws, It is a crazy arrangement, of 
course, because the change-over to a different operative 
wastes time. 

“‘ Demarcation ” disputes, arising from the introduc- 
tion of new materials that require a different type of 
operative, are the shipyards’ biggest headache. The 
trouble has become particularly acute recently with the 
development of plastics, light metals and other new 
materials, There is a stoppage at this shipyard at the 
moment. A new material called “ dexion ” is used for 
making shelves and partitions in a store. It has ready- 
punched holes into which nuts and bolts are screwed, 
and any small boy who owns a Meccano set could 
assemble it quite easily. Earlier this year the manage- 
ment gave similar work to skilled sheet metal workers ; 
but, having belatedly come to the conclusion that this 
was a foolish use of scarce skill, they gave the next job 
to semi-skilled workers called “ sheeters.” Thereupon 
the joiners decided that, as they had put up partitions 
and shelves in the past and as they were allowed to 
put up dexion in the building trade, the work was right- 
fully theirs. Now the sheet metal workers say that they 
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and not unskilled workers should be doing the job, and 
they have all walked out. The battle between the 


joiners and other unions is particularly acute, because 


their union (the Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers) 
is determined to extend its empire, even though (or 
perhaps because) the amount of timber used in ship- 
building grows less and less. 

Nevertheless, the ASW is not the union most often 
involved in demarcation disputes. That distinction 
belongs to the United Society of Boilermakers—whose 
general secretary, Mr Ted Hill, has made all those 
fighting speeches in connection with the wage claim 
and the pending strike. The reasons for the boiler- 
makers’ bad record are partly historical. Most of the 
unions in shipbuilding are parties to an agreement 
signed with the employers’ federation in 1912. This 
provides that a demarcation dispute is first discussed 
by the rival unions and the management at a yard 
conference. If no agreement is reached the manage- 
ment gives a temporary decision, and if either party 
feels aggrieved it can take the matter to a demarcation 
court, consisting of three representatives from each 
union and from other employers in the district. Mean- 
while the work goes on. 

That is the theory. In perhaps a third of the yards 
it has also been the practice. In others it is a dead 
letter, and for one reason above all: the boilermakers 
are not, and never were, a party to the 1912 agreement. 
Including, as they do, the platers, riveters and welders, 
they form much the largest union in shipbuilding. 
Probably they think that it is better for them to rely on 
weight of numbers. If they are involved in a demarca- 
tion argument they just walk out. 


* 


This, of course, is liable to interfere with other 
people’s earnings. So the boilermakers have made 
agreements not with the employers, but with the two 
unions most likely to clash with their own members. 
One agreement was with the shipwrights ; the ship- 
wright is responsible for seeing that the lines of a ship 
are right, but platers do local “ fairing-up ” if the ship’s 
lines are not involved. It was agreed between the two 
unions that any demarcation dispute should be referred 
first to the shop steward and then to union officials at 
other higher levels until finally it reached the national 
executives. This can take months. Meanwhile work 
will stop or an expensive new machine stand idle. A 
dispute on the Clyde between shipwrights and boiler- 
makers as to who should do certain work was crawling 
through the unions’ own procedure from September, 
1955, until April, 1956. Significantly, the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union, with which the other boiler- 
makers’ agreement was made, has withdrawn and 
reverted to the 1912 procedure. 

When the 1955 wage claim was discussed the 
employers argued that the Confederation of Ship- 
builders and Engineering Unions should appoint a 
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joint committee to look with them into questions of 
demarcation and restrictive practices. Mr Ted Hill 
replied that the employers must take it up with indi- 
vidual unions. The employers thought it hard that the 
unions should mass together to make wage claims but 
disperse again as soon as anything was asked of them. 
Nevertheless a start was made by approaching the 
boilermakers, who after considering the matter for some 
months agreed to talks. As the matter was quickly 
superseded by a new wage claim the talks have never 
éaken place. 
* 


Your correspondent tried to discuss some of these 
questions with shop stewards at the shipyards. As at 
Briggs, shop stewards are persons of great power and 
resent the intrusion, without their permission, of local 
union officials into their affairs. They also resent the 
intrusion of the press ; after some of last year’s news- 
paper headlines about the “screwy strike” and the 
“boring strike,” they resolved never to speak to such 
low types as journalists again. But one steward, a 
boilermaker, permitted himself to say that his wife 
would not like it if her neighbour were to use her 
kitchen, and so started a discussion : 

(1) Why didn’t the boilermakers like the 1912 agree- 
ment ? “ Well, this is 1957, isn’t it ? ” 

(2) Why did the sheet metal workers strike to get the 
.work on dexion when there weren’t enough of them to 
go round the yard anyway ? “ Jobs might become scarcer. 
If a slump came they'd need work. Prosperity could 
vanish. Look at the motor industry. The grass could 
soon grow on the slipway, as it did between the wars.” 

(3) What about fapanese competition ? After their man- 
aging director had visited Japan they were shown a film of 
a Japanese shipyard ; they were quite unimpressed, except 
by the fact that the workers there had safety helmets and 
better wages than they had imagined. “ They say it takes 
only five weeks for Japs to build a ship. Yes, but what 
kind of ship ? It is not just a matter of building, it’s 
got to last. The Japs might build to last five years ; we 
build to last thirty. British ships are the best in the 
world.” 

(4) What about the Germans, then? “ Well, the Ger- 
mans had empty yards and all new machinery, so, of 
course, they could build quicker. But as their order books 
fill up customers will come back to us. Anyway, we have 
got orders for five years. And if the managements were as 
interested in productivity as they say, they would replace 
some of the inadequate machinery and stop working to 
the cost-plus system.” (The management later said that 
they had not used that system for years. They are put- 
ting up an extension to the works worth £17 million ; 
the men must surely know this, but they say that no one 
had told them what degree of modernisation this was 
going to provide.) 

Despite this string of depressing answers, there was 
no real sign of a class war in this shipyard. The shop 
stewards admitted that the management was more con- 
siderate than before the war ; they were good chaps 
individually and foremen were quite a different type 
from what they used to be. The stewards went on, 
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however, to air a number of grievances. Some were 
matters of welfare: the wash-rooms were inadequate ; 
the management would not lend them a room to store 
overalls. Some were more important: there was no 
joint consultative committee and the only time manage- 
ment was keen was after the strike about the screws ; 
the chargehand still told them to stop that and do this, 
without explaining why ; and even in these days they 
could be dismissed at two hours’ notice. 

Your correspondent later raised this point with the 
management and was not convinced that there was any 
reason why shipbuilding labour should be casual except 
that it always has been so. No doubt there are other 
things, too, that could be done to improve relations in 
the yard. The problem of communication between 
office and ten thousand workers predisposed to mis- 
understand has evidently not been solved. Inevitably, 
too, one wondered why the management had allowed 
matters to reach a pass where in some ways they were 
no longer masters in their own house. In fairness to 
this shipyard it should be said that the rot set in during 
the war, when the only thing that mattered was to get 
the ships built ; and after the war when they tried to 
restore discipline by sacking men who went home early 
they were prosecuted under the Essential Workers 
Order, and made to reinstate them. But no doubt there 
has been less justifiable capitulation. 

On the unions’ side much could obviously be done, 
and it would be worth offering some wage increase in 
return for a firm promise to start attempting to do it. 
For example, if the unions are not prepared to work 
to the 1912 agreement (which operates perfectiy satis- 
factorily from their point of view), they should give a 
quite clear indication of what sort of agreement for 
settling demarcation disputes they are prepared to 
follow. It would be better still if the shipbuilding side 
would form itself into fewer unions than the twenty-one 
or so which now war with each other in the shipyards. 
To remould the chaotic structure, to bring each separate 
empire builder into line, and to break up the rigidly 
divided compartments would, alas, need an Ernest 
Bevin. But there is no earthly reason why the present 
leaders should not at least get together to make the 
effort. 





BUSINESS WITH EUROPE 


Our three-monthly reports on business conditions and prospects 
in the countries which may become associated in a common 
market and free trade area have been grouped in two new 
REGIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS at specially reduced rates. 


COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 
FREE TRADE AREA COUNTRIES 
The Unit has also prepared two useful reports on developments 
in Europe. Copies of these two reports will be sent free of 
charge on request. 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
WHitehall 1511, Ext. 144. 
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Peaceful Co-prosperity ? 


APAN’S new prime minister, Mr Kishi, has come to 
power at a critical period in Japanese, and Asian, 
history. With their industries and their population both 
expanding at an explosive rate, the Japanese must find 
new markets for their products in Asia. Conversely, the 
underdeveloped countries of Asia need to make use of 
Japanese capital goods and technical knowledge. But 
the fear and distrust created by the “ co-prosperity 
sphere ” of Japan’s still recent phase of expansion con- 
tinue to poison its relations with its neighbours. While 
Germany has become a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation, and is now joining a 
common market with its traditional enemy, 
Japan has not lived down its reputation in 
east Asia. It is natural that the countries 
which suffered greatly from Japanese occu- 
pation find it hard to forget the war years ; 
but their fear and resentment only tend to 
increase their present burdens and slow 
down down their rate of development. No 
doubt many practical difficulties have to be 
solved before satisfactory two-way trade can 
be established, but given good-will they 
would not be insuperable ; and failure to 
solve them could bring unpleasant political conse- 
quences in the Asian countries where development is 
struggling to keep pace with popular demand. In Japan 
itself the consequences could be still more serious ; a 
slackening in the present rate of growth could mean, 
some years hence, an abandonment of parliamentary 
democracy, which is still only shallowly rooted, for a 
renewed militarism or for communism. 


Mr Kishi knows well enough the need to find new 
markets for Japanese goods, although as a member of 
the administration that was responsible for the war he is 
not perhaps the most suitable person to win the confi- 
dence of the Asian countries. Unlike his predecessor 
and rival, Mr Ishibashi, he appears to place little hope 
in the possibilities of trade with China or the Soviet 
block. In spite of pressure from some powerful business 
factions, he has emphasised that he will not seek to 
establish diplomatic relations with Peking. Instead, he 
is working for American help and co-operation in 
establishing trade relations with the Asian countries and 
is careful to do nothing to obstruct the flow of American 
technical assistance, military procurement orders and 
commodity loans on which Japanese solvency still 
depends. This is a test of the skill of even so agile a 
politician as Mr Kishi since he has, simultaneously, to 
convince the Americans of his loyalty and _ political 
popularity, and to induce the electorate to believe that 
Japan is progressing towards greater independence in 
its relations with the United States. 


At the moment, the prime minister looks fairly 
secure. Mr Ishibashi’s illness has removed his nearest 





rival from the scene, and the Socialist party, although 
growing steadily more popular, is deeply split between 
its right and left wings. Even the trade union movement 
is divided between moderates, who hope to raise both 
production and pay by negotiating and co-operating 
with the employers, and extremists, who profess to 
see in all efforts to increase production only a plot to 
raise profits for the capitalists. Mr Kishi will not be 
greatly hampered by the labour movement while the 
present boom continues. 

Outwardly, Japan looks prosperous. Scarcely a 
village street lacks its radio shop and camera 
shop, and there is a fast-growing nucleus of 
350,000 television-viewing families. The 
Japanese spend £350 million on pachinko— 
a gambling game which is one of the national 
passions ; 115 million gallons of beer flow 
down Japanese gullets annually ; cinemas 
are going up at a rate of two a day to enter- 
tain one billion customers a year. Yet there 
is no inflation, for wages are rising more 
slowly than national product. This has been 
achieved by a prodigious effort ; industrial 
production increased by 11 per cent last 
year, and Japan is selling abroad seven times more ships 
and four times more textiles than in 1952. But the 
population is also increasing at a rate of well over a 
million a year, and if national product is to continue to 
keep pace with it, Japanese business men must ’concen- 
trate increasingly on the manufacture of heavy indus- 
trial goods, and find markets to sell them in. At the 
moment, too much of Japan’s trade is dependent on 
the export of consumer goods of the kind whose sales 
would be disproportionately hard hit by any world 
recession. 

Japanese efforts to develop new markets for capital 
goods in Asia have been disappointing for other reasons 
besides the bitterness engendered by the war. The 
ex-colonial countries have tried to do too much, too 
fast, on too little capital. But now that the foundations 
of industrialisation are being more carefully laid, the 
market for capital goods could expand rapidly with the 
help of Japanese reparations, which are to be principally 
used to provide economic and technical assistance. 
There are still many difficulties, apart from the slow- 
ness of development, to be worked out in the payment 
and use of reparations ; Japan is determined that they 
shall be in addition to, and not a substitute for, normal 
trade ; Burma wants consumer goods which Japan, 
fearing that Burma would substitute reparations 
for normal trade, does not want to give; Indonesia 
has not yet even agreed with Japan on the total 
to be paid; some Philippine politicians now seem 
to be thinking that they made a poor bargain. 
Even so, the payment of reparations could give 
Japanese industrialists the opportunity to restore 
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confidence in Japan and bring home to the under- 
developed countries the advantages of encouraging 
a flow of Japanese capital. The chief obstacle to 
this is the reluctance of the ex-colonial countries, who 
are very jealous of their sovereignty, to allow any foreign 
power to acquire control of their industries by buying 
a majority of the shares. In mining and agricultural 
projects, however, it is often possible to give the indus- 
trialists who provide plant, or other capital assistance, 
facilities for buying the raw materials produced on 
special terms. 

No Japanese prime minister, whatever his faction or 
party, has much room for manceuvre in foreign policy. 
This was made particularly clear when Mr Ishibashi, 
with his reputation for hostility to the United States, 
became exceedingly non-committal on the subject as 
soon as he reached the premiership. Whether they like 
it or not, the Japanese are dependent on the United 
States for economic and military protection. Most of 
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them dislike it. They resent their indebtedness to the 
Americans. They are impressed by Russian hints that 
an American evacuation of Okinawa might induce 
Russia to give back the Southern Kuriles. Above all, 
they remember the atom bomb, and they fear that if 
Japan remains the American forward base in the Pacific 
it will be an obvious target for a hydrogen bomb. 
Between the emotion of the electorate on the one hand, 
and the hard economic facts on the other, only a limited 
political mobility is possible. Japan can hope to recover 
its importance in Asia, and ensure its economic future, 
only by the “ economic diplomacy ” of which so much 
has been heard lately. Its purpose is to convince both 
industrialists and diplomats that only through trade 
relations can the “face” lost in the last war be 
recovered and Japan established as the leading power 
in the non-communist east. This is Japan’s natural 


role—provided it is filled, this time, by peaceful com- 
mercial means. 








Notes of the 












Week 













THE STRIKE 


Shadow Over the Shipyards 


HE shipbuilding and the engineering disputes present 
the country with essentially differing problems. The 
broad mass of the public, as it settles down wearily to await 
possible damage by strike, should remember this ; and it 
will be useful if Mr Macleod, as he brings forward his offers 
of various sorts of arbitration and conciliation, will remember 
it too. The obviously desirable end of the shipbuilding 
dispute would be a wage increase in return for a union 
promise to abandon some of the demarcation disputes and 
other restrictive labour practices which at present cripple 
productivity in British shipyards. Many of the employers 
and some of the union leaders would like to move towards 
such a settlement ; an arbitrator, if he were allowed to set 
to work with really open terms of reference, would seem 
likely to feel bound in common-sense to recommend it. 
The minister’s offer of the services of Lord Evershed 
as a special sort of arbitrator this week was there- 
fore certainly right; the offer should be kept open in 
the hope that both sides will agree to come and face him 
in the end. The trouble is that the end is quite likely to 
be after a protracted and damaging strike. All experience 
suggests that shipyard strikes can unfortunately be pro- 
tracted, partly because some shipyard workers are peculiarly 
able to drift away into other forms of temporary work ; 
the Germans recently had a wide-ranging shipyard strike 
that lasted three months. 






Uneasy Balance in Engineering 


- problem in engineering is different. The employers 
are eager to stop the inflationary round of automatic 
annual wage increases, and they believe that they will never 
have a better chance to do this than in 1957. The ideal 
result for the public will be, bluntly, if the employers 
succeed. But the unions have a democratic right to try to 
baulk them of success ; the time when outside criticism of 
the union leaders becomes justified will be if and when it 
appears that they are dragging out a dispute, not because 
dragging it out would help their own members, but because 
it might help to save the leaders’ own faces. It will be very 
odd of the union leaders if they decide on a national 
engineering strike ; they surely could not afford strike pay 
for two and a half million men for long, and some workers 
would be likely to flout their authority by not obeying the 
call to stop work. At midday on Thursday, their most 
likely course seemed to be to threaten “ selective.” or 
guerilla strikes in the most strategic places—in the hope 
that these, combined with a national shipyard strike, would 
eventually bring them an offer of at least 3 or 4 per cent 
rise for both shipbuilding and engineering workers—“ to 
compensate for increases in the cost of living.” 

It may be, if there are strikes that get a full response and 
look like lasting, that it will be worth while for the losses 
to the country to be cut by some such offer. But it is a sober 
appraisal of the economic dangers ahead, not black reaction, 
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which prompts one to say that it should be left to the 
employers to make the awkward calculation: whether, at 
any one moment, their long-term industrial prospects will 
be served better by surrendering a wage increase, or better 
by standing fast. In any strike—or any inflationary settle- 
ment—the country’s losses and the employers’ own are 
likely to be almost synonymous. Mr Macleod’s best 
course in the engineering dispute—as distinct from 
in the shipbuilding dispute—may therefore be to stand, for 
the time being, somewhat ingloriously impassive. Any 


official intervention likely to lead to recommendations for 
an early settlement on the basis of a flat “cost of living 
increase ”—made straight across the board in this hetero- 
geneous export industry—should not, in the national 
interest, be appreciated. 


Gaza at Flash Point 







HE Egyptian government this week appointed a governor 

for the Gaza strip, and its intention to take over the 
administration is hardly to be doubted. Dr Ralph Bunche 
said on Wednesday that the United Nations Emergency 
Force would “ most certainly” co-operate with Egyptian 
administrators. Mr Ben-Gurion told the Knesset in Jeru- 
salem the same day that Israel reserved freedom of action in 
the event of the Egyptians returning to the strip and would 
not give prior notice should action become “ appropriate 
and necessary.” 

Dr Bunche’s statement accords with Mr Hammarskjéld’s 
view that Egypt acquired a right to de facto control of the 
strip by the armistice, and that this could not be altered 
except by permission of Egypt. But he gave the impression 
to the General Assembly, and the Israeli Foreign Minister 
assumed him to mean, that Egypt had agreed to a United 
Nations agency entering with the United Nations forces and 
administering Gaza on its own. Israeli troops were 
withdrawn on that assumption ; Mr Ben-Gurion has now 
given more than a broad hint that they might return if the 
assumption proves wrong. Mr Hammarskjéld may believe 
that by conceding the administration to Egypt he will 
prevent President Nasser from demanding the withdrawal 
of Unef, and that the presence of Unef will deter Israel 
from armed action. That seems the slender thread on 
which peace is suspended at the moment. 

The record published on page 894 indicates, and Mr 
Ben-Gurion admitted to the Knesset last week, that there 
has never been any Egyptian undertaking not to return to 
the strip. Everything was “assumed”—by President 
Eisenhower, by Mr Dulles, by a large part of the assembly, 
even by Mr Ben-Gurion. But not by Egypt. Dr Fawzi 
promised the Assembly nothing. The Egyptian public has 
been led to understand that President Nasser would yield 
neither control of Gaza nor freedom for Israeli shipping to 
pass through the Suez Canal or the Gulf of Aqaba. Dr 
Abdel Kader Hatem, Egyptian Director of Information, 
stated explicitly last Saturday that Egypt would bar the canal 
and the gulf to Israeli ships. 

In arguing for prior withdrawal by Israeli forces from 
Egypt, Mr Hammarskjéld envisaged in his report of 
February 11th “ parallel progress towards peaceful con- 
ditions ” by both Egypt and Israel. Of this there is no sign. 
Instead, everything points to the old, dangerous conditions 
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on the frontier—with this difference, that Israel now knows 
that if it goes in fighting it can win, hands down. 

The restoration of the Israeli-Egyptian armistice was the 
starting point of all UN decisions on the question: but the 
meaning of the armistice was the real issue. Israel denies 
its continuing existence. Egypt justifies by the armistice, 
as distinct from a peace, its right to blockade Israel. The 
aggregate of self-justified infringements by both sides led 
to war, and the restoration of the armistice looks like leading 
to war again. Uno should say what it means by the 
armistice ; let that much be clear, at least. As it stands, 


* there is nothing apparently to deny Egypt the rights it 


claims in the gulf, the canal and the Gaza strip ; except, of 
course, that it might lead to a breach of the peace—and 
even then, Israel could be arraigned as an aggressor. 






Saudi Oil in the Suez Crisis 


wo deductions can be drawn from the adventures of 

Saudi Arabian oil through lands of transit during the 
four months between the Suez crisis and today. The first 
is that past western policies towards Israel, no matter 
whether European or American, are the chief offence of the 
west in Arab eyes. This was patent in the lightning reaction 
of the Saudi government to the news of Israel’s retirement 
from Gaza and the Sinai coast. No sooner was this on the 
air than it had given permission to resume pumping Saudi 
oil to the refinery on Bahrain Island in the Persian Gulf. 
Though this refinery is American-owned, it had presumably 
been rated as British for purposes of the ban because of 
the Bahraini connection with Britain. 

The second deduction is that the Saudis had always 
intended to be in a position to resume a full flow of oil 
at a moment’s notice. The Arabs had, of course, no valid 
grievance against an American company ; still, sabotage was 
in the air and the Saudis evidently wished to take no chances. 
Either by using their ban on shipments to Britain as an 
insurance against sabotage, or else by paying saboteurs to 
keep out, they contrived to preserve all their pipelines during 
the Suez crisis. The TAPline, which crosses Jordan and 
Syria on its way to the Mediterranean, was kept intact, 
whereas Iraq’s was blown up ; similarly on the Persian Gulf, 
there was no sabotage on the pipe from the Saudi fields to 
Bahrain, whereas explosions were organised in both the 
neighbouring oil sheikhdoms, Kuwait and Qatar. 

One motive for both the promptitude and the precautions 
was shortage of cash, unlikely though this sounds in a state 
that earns so much and spends so little on serious things. 
For four months, the Saudis, though deeply in debt, 
have been denying themselves nearly 40 per cent of their 
revenue as a political gesture. They could ill afford to keep 
on doing so. Lately, they are said to have been so short of 
foreign exchange that their first payment of their new 
subsidy to Jordan represented a strain on their Monetary 
Agency. Certainly Saudi merchants in the flourishing oil 
province on the Persian Gulf seaboard, who are accustomed 
to making large purchases from Bahrain, have found that 
Agency unhelpful about foreign exchange for these pur- 
chases ; in consequence, they are having to buy their dollars 
from American employees of Aramco and the neighbouring 
US air base. Over the last four months the Saudi rial has 
depreciated from 130 to Ifo rupees per 100 rials, 





- Jution ... 





The Tories and the Budget 


R MACMILLAN has made an apparently successful 
M attempt to calm the nerves of his backbench 
supporters. Only a few hours before the result of the 
Warwick and Leamington by-election, he gave the 1922 
Committee a pep talk which seems to have inoculated most 
Tory MPs against the shock even of that remarkable 12.2 
per cent swing. Whether he gave the right inoculation is 
more debatable. His main thesis seems to have been that, 
as the Government has every intention of running its full 
term, present discontents have little relevance to the next 
election. This is admirable advice, and it was accompanied 
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by even more admirable emphasis on the Conservative aim 
of an “opportunity state.” Unfortunately, however, the 


Prime Minister phrased his speech so ebulliently that some 
Tory MPs, at any rate, came hurrying out of the room 
alleging that he had given the strong impression that the 





budget on April 9th will be easier than most economists 
think it should be. It is most unlikely that Mr Macmillan 
intended to give any such impression. 
stiffening the party’s backbone in March, therefore, he may 
have risked the possibility of fresh disappointment in April. 

It is interesting, however, to note the form which 
backbench Tory pressure about the budget is now assuming. 
The explanation of the result at Warwick and Leamington, 
with its high poll, is clearly not to be found in mass 
Tory abstentions. The explanation, apart from the retire- 
ment of Sir Anthony Eden from the constituency, is fairly 


As the price of 





HE Egyptian government has re- 
_ asserted its right to control the Gaza 
strip by appointing a military governor. 
This action is in conflict with the general 
assumption that Egypt had agreed to 
give the United Nations a free hand in 
the strip for the time being. It has been 
described, by the New York Times for 
example, as “a flagrant violation” of 
previous Egyptian assurances. 

Provisional control of the strip was 
implicitly conceded to Egypt by the 
Egyptian-Israeli Armistice Agreement 
but it did not become a part of Egyptian 
territory. Article V of the agreement 
states that the armistice line “ is not to be 
construed as a political or territorial 
boundary, and is delineated without 
prejudice to rights, claims and positions 
of either party to the armistice as regards 
ultimate settlement of the Palestine 
question.” Mr Hammarskjéld advised 
the General Assembly in his report of 
January 19th that the de facto situation 
“can be legally changed only through 
settlement between the parties”; de- 
ployment of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force or the widening of Uno’s 
administrative responsibilities in the 
strip would therefore require the consent 
of Egypt. 

What did Egypt consent to? On this 
question, the General Assembly’s cease- 
fire resolution of November 2nd, from 
which all subsequent action flowed, 
simply urged both parties “to observe 
scrupulously the provisions of the armis- 
tice agreement.” Uno has consistently 
sought to re-establish the armistice con- 
ditions ; Egypt is not acting in conflict 
with that broad intention when it claims 
its right to the Gaza strip. 

The United Nations Emergency Force 
was established in accordance with an 
Assembly resolution of November 5th 
“to secure and supervise the cessation 
of hostilities in accordance with the reso- 
of November 2nd.” . The 
Secretary-General advised on January 





Egypt and the Gaza Strip 


25th that the force could not be used ta 
settle juridical issues. It followed that 
any functions in the strip were tem- 
porary. 

How temporary were they? After 
the withdrawal of British and French 
troops from Egypt in late December, 
the Assembly was concerned to 
secure the withdrawal of Israel; and 
its resolution of February 2nd _ recog- 
nised that “ the withdrawal of Israel must 
be followed by action which would 
assure progress towards the creation of 
peaceful conditions.” This resolution 
“considered that” the maintenance of 
the armistice agreement required “ the 
placing of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force on the Egyptian-Israeli 
armistice demarcation line.” The stated 
intention was to create conditions 
“conducive to the maintenance of 
peaceful conditions in the area.” 

It was clearly the intention also to 
encourage Israeli withdrawal by hinting 
at future security on the frontier; but 
the Egyptian Foreign Minister, in the 
debate, was firm that Unef’s presence 
was subject to the consent of Egypt and 
“for the sole purpose of giving expres- 
sion to the determination of the UN to 
put an end to aggression against Egypt.” 


Nor did Mr Hammarskjéld’s report 
of February 2nd show any wider com- 
mitment on Egypt’s part, for it merely 
said that in exercising its sovereign 
rights regarding Unef, Egypt would be 
guided by its acceptance of the resolution 
-of November 5th (which committed it 
only to secure and supervise the cessa- 
tion of hostilities). 

At no time did Egypt assure the 
Assembly that it would permit UN ad- 
ministration and control of the strip, 
and there is no resolution of the 
Assembly which specifically provides for 
it. But Mr Hammarskjéld told the 
Assembly on February 22nd of his con- 
fidence that the Egyptian government 






desired “ that the take-over of Gaza from 
the military and civilian control of 
Israel—which . . . in the first instance 
would be exclusively by Unef—will be 
orderly and safe as it has been else- 
where” ; and “has the willingness and 
readiness to make special and helpful 
arrangements with the United Nations 
and some of its auxiliary bodies, such as 
UNWRA and Unef.” 

Mr Hammarskjéld further said that 
“with reference to the period of transi- 
tion, such other- arrangements with the 
UN may be made as will contribute 
towards safeguarding life and property 
in the area by providing efficient and 
effective police protection; as will 
guarantee good civilian administration ; 
as will assure maximum assistance to the 
UN refugee programme ; and will foster 
the economic development of the terri- 
tory and its people.” 

What was meant by “the period of 
transition” or the “other arrange- 
ments”? It is not clear, but Mr 
Hammarskjéld clearly believed, and 
sought to assure the Assembly, that Egypt 
had agreed that the UN should play a 
dominant part in the strip for some time. 
Mrs Meir, in announcing the with- 
drawal on March 1st, told the General 
Assembly that her government assumed 
that the functions which Mr Hammar- 
skj6ld mentioned would be carried out 
by the United Nations and no one else. 
She further said that this United Nations 
responsibility would have to last until 
there was either a peace settlement, or a 
definitive agreement on the future of 
Gaza. However, the Egyptian Foreign 
Minister told the assembly on March Ist 
that “nothing said by anyone here or 
elsewhere could .. . affect the fullness 
and the lawfulness of Egypt’s rights and 
those of the Arab people in the Gaza 
strip.” 

Israel has throughout denied the con- 
tinuing validity of the armistice agree- 
ment, and therefore of Egypt’s rights in 
the strip; it withdrew on the explicit 
assumption that Egypt would not be 
allowed to return there. 
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obviously that in this rapidly industrialising offshoot of the 
Coventry and Birmingham areas, many of the better-paid 
industrial workers, who voted Conservative in 1955, have 
trickled back to voting Labour now that so much of the 
shine has gone off their regional boom. It might have been 
expected, therefore, that Tory pressure now would be in 
favour of building up the boom again, possibly to dangerous 
proportions. Perhaps fortunately, this does not seem to be 
the backbenchers’ main concern. Their complaint is that 
when they visit their constituency associations they find that 
their most loyal and hard-working supporters are often the 
most bitter critics of the Government. Their campaign, 
therefore, is not so much for a reflationary budget as for a 
middle-class one. Within limits, discussed in a leading 
article this week, it may be more possible for Mr Thorney- 
croft to satisfy this. 


Brief Encounter in Paris 


HE brief encounter in Paris of Mr Macmillan and Mr 

Selwyn Lloyd with their French counterparts seems 
to have been more cordial than effective. Complete agree- 
ment was reached only on the Suez Canal question. M. 
Mollet had no difficulty in convincing his guests of the 
need to stand firm in negotiations with President Nasser, 
and not to accept unfavourable conditions merely because 
of the wish to rush the ships through. It now remains for 
the Prime Minister to see what American support he can 
get for this Franco-British waiting game ; with the Eisen- 
hower doctrine uppermost in American minds, his task in 
Bermuda will not be easy. 

On European matters the two prime ministers could not 
make much progress. The British seem as resolved to 
reduce their troops in Germany as the French are to include 
their overseas territories in the European common market. 
As Mr Macmillan has rightly said, the French are con- 
cerned largely with the psychological aspect of a partial 
reduction of British troops on the Continent: “ They are 
anxious that anything we should do should not appear to 
be the beginning of a walk-out.” The French Assembly 
accepted German rearmament under the Paris Agreements 
only because of the British guarantee not to leave France 
alone with a rearmed Germany. Much diplomatic skill will 
be required if even a mere reduction in the number of 
British troops stationed in Germany is not to conjure up 
again in Paris the ghost of German domination, particularly 
with so many French troops bogged down in Algeria. 

The relationship between the European market and over- 
seas territories must be viewed in the same political context. 
The misgivings in Britain will now be played up on the 
Continent by the opponents of European integration, 
echoing the warning of M. Mendés-France that the 
common market would keep Britain out of Europe. To 
counter this argument M. Mollet apparently asked Mr 
Macmillan to agree that the British African territories 
should be linked with the common market for a start ; the 
whole complicated question has been left in the hands of 
the experts. These questions may impede French ratifica- 
tion of the treaties unless some reassurance can quickly be 
offered to the French critics. In any event the import 
taxes and restrictions announced by the French government 
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on Thursday are an adverse portent for the common market 
at a critical time. 


Tiptoeing into Eurafrica ? 


¢¢¥ T would be possible to pay too high a price for the 

free trade area.” These tart words of the Economic 
Secretary to the Treasury last weekend are a symptom of 
British displeasure at the essentially one-way bargain under 
which the overseas territories of the Six, above all those of 
France, are to get duty-free or preferential treatment for 
their exports to European common market countries. It 
is difficult to disentangle how much of the British dis- 
pleasure stems from economic concern, and how much 
from administrative huff. As our Paris correspondent writes 
on page 920, as much as one quarter of the export trade of 
British dependencies overseas is with Europe. The part of 
this trade which could suffer from the new provision is, of 
course, only that part which is directly competitive in 
Europe with exports from French overseas territories. It 
is difficult to work out a figure ; but Ghana and some British 
territories in Africa could undoubtedly be put at a 
disadvantage. 

Overlaying this economic calculation, however, is British 
resentment at the lack of prior consultation on the matter. 
Britain at first assumed that overseas territories would not 
be included. It was on that assumption that the British 
Government discussed the free trade project with the 
Commonwealth countries and gained their approval to 
British association with the common market. When the 
possibility of “ Eurafrica ” emerged in recent months Britain 
continually pressed the Six to consult before far-reaching 
and detailed decisions were made. The British fear, too, 
that Gatt might be less willing to grant a waiver of its 
most-favoured-nation rule to the proposed common market 
now that it is going to create an entirely new preferential 
system. 

The best advice to give to the British Government is to 
forget its administrative huff and concentrate on mitigating 
the economic difficulties. The best way might be to work 
out some special association for trade between Common- 
wealth territories in Africa and the common market, but 
this will not be easy. If the European countries 
demand a quid pro quo in British African territories in 
return for opening their markets to them, the Government’s 
wish to preserve Commonwealth preferences, despite the 
free trade area, will be in jeopardy. No impasse has yet 
been reached in the discussion of this matter, but Europe 
is nearer to it than it would have been if the Six had been 
less prone to play their cards in these negotiations so close 
to their chests. “Take it or leave it” is not the attitude 
out of which the Afro-Euro-market will be built. 


Happy Ending in Amman 


HE Anglo-Jordanian Treaty of 1948 was terminated in 
friendly fashion on Wednesday. The negotiations, 
which began on February 3rd, were mainly concerned with 
terms for the sale or removal of stores and equipment and 
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for the payment by Jordan for those it wished to keep. 
Both sides were as one in wanting to be rid of the tie: 

Britain has already begun to withdraw stores from Jordan. 
Its troops must be out of Jordan six months from now, 
except for a few who might stay for another six months 
to supervise the disposal of equipment. Jordan has promised 
facilities for the evacuation and the payment of £4,250,000 
for the equipment and stocks it will retain. The first 
payment of {1,250,000 is due on May Ist, but Jordan has 
a credit of £598,000, the unpaid subsidy for February, to 
set against it. Jordan will pay the balance in instalments of 
£500,000 a year until] 1963. A residual subsidy payment of 
£240,000 is being held by Britain in a special fund to meet 
such outstanding liabilities as claims by British subjects 
whose service with the Jordan government now ends. 

In the present tense state of Arab-Israeli relations there 
may be some anxiety about the military strength Jordan 
derives from the agreement. In fact, Jordan had already, 
before the talks began, seized about three-quarters of the 
stores and equipment which it now undertakes to buy, and 


the rest would almost certainly have been available to the - 


Jordan army when they were wanted. The point is not 
important. Jordan is weaker by the loss of the British com- 
mitment to defend its territory against any aggressor, includ- 
Israel ; and the campaign in Sinai has left no doubt that 
the Israeli army would be more than a match for that of 
Jordan. 

The ending of the treaty means a real loss of security 
for Jordan, but nationalist opinion preferred the loss to a 
continuing dependence on Britain. Relations should 
improve now that the treaty, a bone of contention, is ended ; 
but it would be over-optimistic to expect warm-hearted 
friendship. The existence of Israel, of half a million Pales- 
tinian refugees on the west bank, and of the Baghdad Pact, 
for all of which the Jordanians hold Britain mainly respon- 
sible, stands between the two countries. 


Trouble in Togoland 


HEN the United Kingdom bowed itself out of responsi- 
bility for British Togoland in December, even the 
anti-colonial ranks at the United Nations could scarce 
forbear to cheer. British Togoland is the first of the eleven 
territories to graduate from UN trusteeship ; Mr Krishna 
Menon proclaimed it an “ epoch-making occasion ” and the 
resolution joining Togoland to Ghana was passed by 63-0. 
But last week, in the middle of its celebrations, Ghana had 
to send a light artillery battery to quell riots in southern 
Togoland in which several people were killed or hurt and 
many more arrested. 

The trouble in Togoland, as in other African territories, 
is that the frontiers arbitrarily carved out by colonial powers 
cut across tribal areas. The political boundaries run north 
and south ; the cultural zones run east and west. The 
powerful Ewe tribe was split in three, half living in Ghana, 
the remainder divided roughly in the ratio of three to two 
between French and British Togoland. The Ewe, who are 
articulate and active, dominate the opposition parties in 
both trust territories (though they are also represented in 
the Ghanian government). The opposition parties in 
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Togoland have pecsisiently badgered Uno, first for a 
united Ewe, and later raising their stakes, for a united 
Togoland. The United Nations was inclined to sympathise 
until about two years ago, when it switched its support to 
the British plan for integrating Togoland with Ghana. The 
plebiscite held last 
May showed nearly 
three-fifths in favour 
of integration. But in 
southern Togoland 
55 per cent voted 
against it. 

The Togoland Con- 
gress, the main 
opposition party in 
British Togoland, is 
now demanding a 
separate southern 
state. But southern 
Togoland is already 
administratively 
linked with the Trans- 

Volta region, which 
<a ae m is the traditionally 

For integration with Ghana Ewe-speaking area of 

W@ for separation from Ghana Ghana. This will 
give them a degree of 
regional autonomy. The Ewes in British ‘Togoland 
are really dangling the bait for their French brothers. 
The governing party in Ghana has added a tempting official 
lure with the statement of a local party spokesman: “ We 
want union between the Ewe—and we hope eventually to 
incorporate the Ewe of French Togoland.” French Togo- 
land is firmly set on another course, but trouble among 
the Ghana Ewe may prove contagious. 



































Wait for It 


HE debate on the army vote on account this week was 
Eo quite as frustrating as the previous debates on the 
“blank cheques” presented by the Admiralty and Air 
Ministry. Mr Amery at least made an announcement of 
the size and composition of the “ brigade group ” as the 
main army formation of the future—the light, and pre- 
sumably “streamlined,” division of 5,000 men. Why he 
thought it was not a target for an atom bomb was less clear. 

Any army debate, however, inevitably turns on man- 
power ; and the facts stuck out like a sore thumb. The 
navy and air force debates revealed that both these services 
can now almost dispense with national service ; higher pay 
has put up recruiting, and manpower adjustments, together 
with savings on national service men’s training, should 
almost cover their gap. But unless Mr Hare’s promised 
decisions “ which will determine the structure of the army 
for a generation to come ” show how a regular can do the 
work of three or more national service men, it is impossible to 
match army requirements against recruiting. Even Labour 
members thought that Britain needed an army of 175,000 
regulars ; but as Mr Wigg pointed out—his claims to be 2 
prophet on recruiting are not entirely without foundation— 
85,000 of the present “ regular forces ” of 190,000 are on 
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three-year engagements, probably mostly undertaken as a 
better paid alternative to national service. Mr Wigg doubted 
if it was possible to raise an army of 130,000 regulars at 
most. 

Clearly the Government’s first job is to find out just how 
many of the three-year men are national service men, and 
how many would take the extra pay to engage for five or 
six years ; and for this exercise the abolition of the three-year 
engagement is a reasonable bet. Until the Government does 
know more precisely how many regulars it can get, it would 
be very unwise to make any premature decisions about 
national service, or commit itself not to try selective service. 


* 


One subsidiary point that emerged from the debate is that 
the run-down in manpower and commitments is to lead to 
an immense disposals programme of “more than 70,000 
vehicles, 250,000 tons of ammunition and over 120,000 tons 
of engineer stores.” A suggestion should be made to the 
Government about these. Several select committees have 
shown that the army is simply not equipped to assess, value 
or place such vast quantities on the market ; disposal sales 
can easily become commercial ramps, and the taxpayers’ 
goods be sold for a song. Could not the Government recruit 
a supervisory committee to keep a special watch upon the 
mammoth cut-price sales now in prospect, and put some 
very experienced retired business men upon it ? 


Doctors and Their Like 


HE dispute over doctors’ pay seems no nearer a solution, 
despite the meeting on Tuesday between Mr Macmillan 
and the joint chairmen of the doctors’ negotiating com- 
mittee. All that has been clarified is the amount of the 
immediate increase in the pay of junior hospital staffs up 
to and including senior registrars. They are to get 10 per 
cent more from April Ist. 

In the meantime, the members of the royal commission, 
which is to determine doctors’ earnings in the long term, 
have been appointed. Since, in deciding what doctors and 
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* Including 10 per cent. increase for junior hospital staffs from April Ist” 
+ iOxford and Cambridge have their own scales and London University 
g ves additional allowances of up to £100, within a maximum of £3,000. 
} According to post. Clinical professors, like consultants, can receive 
merit awards in addition to their salaries. 


dentists should earn in the health service, they have to take 
into account remuneration in other professions, it is inter- 
esting to compare the new scales announced this week for 
university staffs with doctors’ present earnings. 


posts 


Among 


the non-medical academic below _ professorial 
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rank, only university readers will, at their maximum, reach 
the average general practitioner’s earnings. If in- 
tangible factors are left aside in this comparison— 
whether, for instance, the particular intellectual ability 
needed for a readership should weigh more in the 
monetary balance than the heavier responsibilities and 
smaller leisure of the general practitioner—there are two 
material points to be made. First, university staffs receive 
children’s allowances of £50 a year for each child. Secondly, 
the university salaries do not, of course, show the extra- 
mural earnings of the staffs. But the general practitioner’s 
“average” earnings of £2,222 (assumed for the pur- 
poses of the estimates) include an allowance for medical 
earnings outside his strict health service practice. A doctor 
with 2,000 patients (a normal sized practice), who lived 
solely on his capitation fees for them, would earn, net of 
expenses, only £1,400 to £1,500. 

It is also worth pointing out that compared with the 
present scales the new university salaries will show per- 
centage increases of between 20 and 30 per cent, except for 
the top professorial salaries and the top clinical salaries 
(that is, for posts in the teaching hospitals). Since October, 
1954, when the present scales came into force, the cost of 
living has increased by only 11 per cent. The new scales 
are, in fact, intended to maintain the standard of recruit- 
ment to the university staffs. But how far cost of living 
adjustments and incentives to recruitment can be disen- 
tangled is debatable, and the doctors’ spokesmen will doubt- 
less make propaganda of the fact that they are asking for 
a 24 per cent increase on a level of earnings laid down 
for 1950-5I. 


Rocking Signor Segni’s Boat 


IGNOR SEGNI, the Italian prime minister, is having an 
S increasingly hazardous passage. His crew have been 
shipmates for too long. Their relations have become 
strained. Twice in a fortnight their differences and dis- 
satisfactions have nearly capsized the boat. But there is 
little sign that these narrow escapes have induced more 
than a temporary awareness that rocking the boat is risky. 

Signor Segni seems to be faced with the gradual break-up 
of the four-party coalition which has governed Italy for the 
greater part of the last nine years. The Republicans, who 
were not actually in the government though they were 
pledged to support it, have already decided to resume their 
freedom ; the coalition’s exiguous majority of ten over 
all the other parties combined has thereby been 
reduced by half. Last weekend the 19 Social Democrats 
nearly went the same way. Signor Matteotti offered 
his resignation as their party secretary ostensibly 
because he was outraged by the prime minister’s failure to 
inform him officially of the controversial appointment of 
Signor Togni, a right-wing Christian Democrat, as head 
of the new ministry of state investment. But a more impor- 
tant reason was his conviction (shared by many Social 
Democrats, but not by their leader, Signor Saragat) that 
the time has come for the party to cut loose from the 
Christian Democrats and to apply itself seriously to the 
problem of joining forces with the Nenni Socialists. Signor 
Matteotti’s action provoked a stormy crisis within his party’s 
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executive ; eventually it rejected his resignation and resolved 
to stay in the coalition till a party congress decides future 
policy in June. 

Signor Segni has gained only a doubtful respite. He can 
almost certainly count on enough votes (the Republicans 
will help him here) to pass the Euratom and common 
market treaties. But the land tenancy bill, for years an 
apple of discord among the coalition partners, is also coming 
up for debate. The principles of the government’s com- 
promise bill have received a vote of confidence. But the 
Social Democrats and the left wing of the Christian Demo- 
crats on the one side, and the right-wing Liberal party on 
the other, disagree strongly about some clauses ; if Signor 
Segni is forced to make each clause a matter of confidence, 
he might well come to grief. Some influential members 
of his own party are believed to feel that such an end to 
the coalition would be a good riddance, and to be ready 
to try their luck as a minority government. 


A Status for Singapore 


HE year that has passed since the failure of Mr David 

Marshall’s mission to obtain merdeka (‘‘ freedom ”) 
for Singapore should make it easier to reach agreement on 
self-government for the island in the next two weeks. 
Mr Marshall interpreted merdeka to mean independence, 
which he must have in advance to win the island’s support 
for a democratic regime, law and order. Mr Lim has shown 
that he could win support for a determined government 
which has put down communist-inspired riots, stopped dis- 
order in the Chinese middle schools, dissolved communist- 
led unions and bundled political undesirables off into deten- 
tion. He has shown that Singapore can be ruled by its own 
leaders ; but his authority would probably now dissolve if 
he failed to get ninety-five per cent merdeka. 

On the British side, both the Suez affair and the deter- 
mination to cut overseas commitments have led to some 
scaling down of the value placed by the Chiefs of Staff 
on the naval base and on the need to ensure its absolute 
security against an internal coup. In view of the agreement 
with the Federation of Malaya on defence, however, it 
should be possible to concede Mr Lim’s demand that the 
casting vote on the proposed security council (which would 
have power to call in British troops) should rest with a 
Malayan chairman ; especially if he could be the Federa- 
tion’s minister of defence, or his nominee. Tengku Abdul 
Rahman has shown that he wants no disorder in Singapore ; 
and he clearly sees that whatever the value of the base to 
the West, it is imperative to deny its use to anyone else. 
Developments in Indonesia are likely to strengthen that 
Malayan view. 

It is a pity the Federation still cannot consider the ques- 
tion of bringing Singapore in as a unit in the foreseeable 
future. But the provisions that permit this exist in its 


constitution, and many people believe that once Singapore 
has attained near-merdeka, the Federation will be bound 
to bring Singapore in on terms that fall short of swamping 
the Malay mainland vote with Singapore Chinese. The 
Tengku is continually being dragged into Singapore affairs, 
and it was only his intervention that enabled Mr Lim to 
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lead a delegation to London with Singapore-Malay support. 
Meanwhile everybody must realise—the Tengku, Mr Lim 
and the Colonial Secretary alike—that the communist 
threat to Singapore has not been disposed of. And nobody 
knows how Mr Lim’s Labour Front coalition will fare in 
the elections that will follow merdeka for Singapore. He, 
like Mr Marshall, wants some kind of lifeline kept intact. 


Enter Mr Mboya 


HE new African electorate in Kenya has voted heavily 
Pt nationalist in the elections for the Legislative Council. 
Only two of those who served previously on the governor’s 
nomination have held their seats—despite the fact that, 
under the Coutts franchise, there was a heavy weighting 
in favour of the “ big potatoes” (electors of age, wealth, 
education and experience) against the “ little potatoes” (who 
possessed only the minimum qualification for a single vote, 
such as bare literacy). Even Mr Ohanga, the first African 
minister to take office in Kenya under the Lyttelton settle- 
ment, has been defeated by the slogan that he was a “ white 
man’s stooge ” ; so has the veteran Kikuyu leader, Mr Eliud 
Mathu ; and all the Capricorn Society candidates have 
failed. 

The best known of the successful candidates is Mr Tom 
Mboya, who won Nairobi. The other constituencies seem 
to have voted on strict tribal lines. Mr Mboya is an able 
westernised trade union politician, and he should quickly 
emerge as the leader of the African elected members. At 
the outset, however, the difficulty arises that under the 
Lyttelton settlement there must be at least one African 
minister (this was recently raised to two by agreement) 
as well as two under-secretaries. Yet none of the new 
members has any parliamentary experience at all ; even the 
two former members who were elected were added to the 
House only last October to balance the two new “ Cor- 
porate” members representing agriculture and industries. 
To make the African nominated members ministers might 
cause trouble ; Mr Mboya is the obvious choice. 


























i l | 
Cor- Nomin- _  Ex- | 
Elected porate ated* § § officiot | Total 

European.... 14 (4) 2t 15 (2)#) 7 (6) 38 
ae 3 (1) ea I iti 4 
Moslem ..... 3 (1) l ben 4 
oe I | 1 (1) 3 
African...... 8 (2) | 2 ahs 10 
eee 29 | 2 | 20 8 59 





{ 
¥ By the governor. | Officials, including the Speaker. } Open to all 
races, but at present European held. 
Figures in brackets show members who are also ministers. 


In the complicated pattern of the Kenya assembly, as 
the accompanying table shows, white faces still strongly 
predominate. Kenya moderates realise that the racial 
balance cannot long remain as it is, and the best hope would 
be now to put into operation the long-neglected proposal 
to let all races vote on a common roll in some constituencies. 
It remains to be seen whether Mr Mboya’s advent will 
persuade the white settlers to this step—or whether it will 
merely scare them still further off. 
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The great new Mullard TV Tube factory at Simonstone in 
Lancashire is probably the most advanced in the world. In 
it is machinery and equipment so revolutionary in concep- 
tion that visitors are startled by its Wellsian appearance. 

The greater part of this machinery was designed, 
developed and built by Mullard’s own engineering depart- 
ment. It is, in effect, an end-product in itself. 


Plants such as this are typical of the Mullard attitude 


LL OO Ga. 
gress in Electronics 


Fusing the Extra High Tension 
connection to the bulb of a 
television picture tube. 

ZZ tY YA 


end product ? 


towards production. Constant research into manufac- 
turing techniques and progressive development of plant 
and machinery are among the reasons why Mullard 
products enjoy a world-wide reputation for performance 
and reliability. 


* See a Mullard factory one day, and you'll see the 
end-products of industrial team-work—from research to 
manufacture. 


* If you are interested in visiting a Mullard factory, and if you belong to an organisation concerned 
with the application of electronics, write to the address below on your official letter heading mentioning 
your position in the organisation. 


Mullard 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES - 
MAGNETIC COMPONENTS - 


MULLARD LIMITED 


SEMI-CONDUCTOR DEVICES - 
SPECIALISED ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT - 


MULLARD HOUSE 
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FINE WIRE 


TORRINGTON PLACE 
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Seato Makes Haste Slowly 


HE third annual meeting of the South East Asia Treaty 
Organisation, held in Canberra this week, marks a 
steady but undramatic progress. Seato is not, and is never 
likely to be, a military alliance on the lines of Nato, although 
its members are making some efforts to improve their 
military co-ordination by setting up a permanent planning 
staff in Bangkok, and by making arrangements for a new 
combined exercise (the last one, militarily and diplomatically, 
was not an unqualified success). Seato’s armed strength 
comes from the United States, and Mr Dulles was really 
patting himself on the back when he told members that the 
organisation “is an effective force against aggression.” 
The conference was more concerned with the success of 
the fight against communist subversion, both in member 
countries and in South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, than 
with purely military preparations. This reflects the fact 
that an overt military attack now seems less likely than when 
the Seato treaty was signed on the morrow of the Viet Minh 
victory in Indo-China. Some progress has been made in 
co-ordinating methods and exchanging experience ; 
collaboration between the police forces of the area has been 
developed—particularly in putting down border banditry 
between Siam and Malaya—and a seminar on countering 
subversion is to be held in the Philippines later this year. 
Economic aid will continue to be given to the Seato 
countries through the Colombo Plan (in which Seato 
members enjoy no special privileges) and American bilateral 
deals (in which they do). 


* 


In view of the allied differences about China, it may be 
doubted whether the Seato conference was the ideal place 
for a statement by Mr Dulles reaffirming the United States’ 
determination not to recognise Peking. Indeed, Lord Home, 
the British delegate, was quick to point out that this was a 
purely American attitude and had nothing to do with Seato. 
(Formosa is, of course, specifically excluded from Seato’s 
area of operations.) Mr Dulles’s statement, which cannot 
have pleased the Asian neutrals any more than it did the 
British, was presumably meant to bolster the determination 
of the majority of Seato members who recognise Chiang 
Kai-shek’s government. 







Argentine Paradox 


RGENTINA is being led in a high-handed manner towards 
democratic government. The military caretakers 
under President Aramburu have promised to hand 
over to a representative government by June, 1958. A 
constituent assembly is to be elected by universal suffrage 
in July this year. When it has prepared a new constitution, 
it should then dissolve, though there are precedents in 
Argentinian history of a constituent assembly eventually 
taking over government itself. With elections approaching, 
the buzz of plots and counter plots has intensified. The 
most spectacular was the rumour of a Perén-inspired plan 
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(reputedly also supported by those strange companions, the 
communists and the right-wing Catholic nationalists) to 
invade Argentina from all its five frontiers at once, after 
weakening resistance by a comprehensive programme of 
economic subversion. 

This rumour was probably more of a tribute to the vision 
of ex-president Perén’s press agent in Caracas than a serious 
menace to the government. But President.Aramburu is 
taking no chances. The navy is guiding the country to 
democracy on a tight rein. Talkative generals are clapped 
into prison to cool their tongues for a month or so. The 
indiscreet publication of some letters last week showed that 
the under-secretary of the navy, himself a naval officer, had 
been reporting to the President on the conduct of civilian 
ministers. The minister of trade, whom he criticised for 
his favourable attitude towards foreign electricity companies 
—as well as for resting too much at weekends—has since 
resigned. The naval officer has been put under arrest for a 
month for his carelessness, but does not yet appear to have 
been relieved of his government post. 


* 


Strong-arm methods will probably keep Argentina’s mili- 
tary rulers in the saddle until they are ready to step down. 
Their problem then is a familiar paradox: while determined 
to give the country free elections, they are equally deter- 
mined that the country shall choose a democratically 
minded government. And at present the most popular 
candidate for the presidency is Dr Frondizi, the leader of 
the left-wing of the Radicals ; no less than seven Radical 
factions are registered with the electoral tribunal. Dr 
Frondizi is able and courageous and has a fairly clear-cut 
political programme of state control and extensive national- 
isation; he has also the makings of a caudillo. The 
nationalists, who might run the Radicals close at an elec- 
tion, have no presidential candidate ; their obvious leader, 
General Bengoa, is in prison for conspiracy. The traditional 
conservatives under Dr Solano Lima will probably not 
count for much. The elections to the constituent assembly 
will provide a useful trial run : if the people’s favourites are 
not considered democratic enough, the government may be 
tempted to postpone parliamentary elections for a time. 


Fishy Subsidy 


N 1950 a subsidy was granted for the catching of white 

fish in near and middle waters around Britain as a tem- 
porary expedient “pending the application of long-term 
measures.” An act of 1953 redefined the position, and 
laid down that the subsidy was to expire in 1958. A new 
bill read for the second time last week extends the subsidy 
until 1961 or 1963, allows further grants for the improve- 
ment of old but sound ships, and also introduces a new 
subsidy for herrings. 

The reason for this latter extension is that catches of 
herrings have been reduced by nearly a third in the last two 
years, Partly this is because herrings have moved away from 
waters off the east coast of England, a process that can 
hardly be reversed by legislation. Partly, however, it is 


because Scottish fishermen—whose boats are equally suit- 
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able for catching herrings or white fish—have had the com- 
mercial sense to see that, if they concentrate on catching 
white fish, they will qualify for the subsidy payments. The 
first subsidy—however well intentioned—distorted the 
pattern of production, so that the new one is needed to put 
it back into shape. Sir Robert Boothby was even moved by 
the thought of his seafaring constituents to plead that the 
herring subsidy should be paid on the basis of hours spent 
ai sea, regardless of the numbers of herrings caught—thus, 
presumably, encouraging people to go on fishing for herring 
after nature herself has persuaded them to depart from the 
fishing grounds. 

Amid all the protestations made from his own side of 
the house that the subsidy (which will be limited to £17 
million all told during the life of this bill) was only a short- 
term measure, Sir Robert at least had the honest pessimism 
to admit that he thought Britain would never get rid of 
subsidies on fishing or farming. Unless enough querulous 
eyebrows are raised after debates like that last Tuesday, 
this may prove to be sadly true. 


Growing Trade with Germany 


RITISH trade with Germany continues to show proof 

that some of the most lucrative markets for an industrial 
exporter like Britain are to be found, not in the deserts or 
backwoods of undeveloped countries, but in the cities of the 
highly developed economies which are our chief competi- 
tors. The trade agreement renewed this week is relatively 
unimportant in itself, for it is concerned only with the 4 per 
cent of British exports to Germany and the 6 per cent of 
British imports to which quotas still apply. But it deserves 
celebrating, for 
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squeeze ; this year 
with a further upsurge in prospect in Germany, and with 
the promise of more tariff cuts, there is no reason why 
the growth should falter. British exports to west Germany 
are now about as large as to the whole of South America ; 
they have grown more since 1938 than have British exports 
as a whole. 

Trade in both directions has been growing, not only in 
volume, but also in variety. The expansion has been com- 
posed not only of traditional products—woollens from 
Britain, chemicals and certain types of machinery from 
Germany—but of a broadening range of the other goods 
needed by wealthy developed economies—consumer 
durables like washing machines and electric irons, and a 
limitless range of machinery and industrial equipment. In 
the investment booms in both countries, indeed, the ex- 
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change of capital goods—special tools from Germany, fork- 
lift trucks from Britain—has provided an invaluable element 
of flexibility, stopping gaps when delivery dates at home are 
long, supplementing the technical resources of each 
economy with the latest devices and special products of the 
other. 

Partnerships between producers, like the recent egree- 
ment which the British Motor Corporation has concluded 
to supply engines to a German truck manufacturer or the 
contract for Rolls-Royce engines for German troop-carriers, 
are playing a growing part as a supplement to normal trade. 
And though British firms have not perhaps been so active 
since the war as the Americans have been in seeking techni- 
cal tie-ups with German firms, here, too, plenty of fruitful 
arrangements already exist. The satisfactory growth of trade 
and business relations between industrial Britain and 
Germany is a good augury for British industry’s chances if 
the barriers drop and the European free trade area comes 
into being. 








Appeal to the Country 


Now, let us see what are Lord Palmerston’s claims to 
the support and confidence of the constituencies. In 
the first place, he is indispensable. He is, for the moment, 
if not the one possible Premier, at least the one possible 
leader of the House of Commons—among Liberals we 
mean, for we may safely ignore the remote chimera of a 
Tory Ministry. This is a most grave consideration. No 
one else has either weight, popularity, public confidence, 
or experience enough, for that delicate and exacting posi- 
tion. Lord John Russell’s tactics of late years have 
bewildered the country and entirely shaken the confidence 
of the party which he once led ; and though many might 
desire to see him again in office, those who would venture 
to entrust him with the lead are few indeed. . . . Mr 
Gladstone, unquestionably the ablest and most formidable 
orator in the House, is we fear the most unpopular with 
all sides ;—with all his wonderful powers he is deficient 
in the special qualities needed for the post ; he wants the 
tact, the moderation, the persuasive sagacity, the forbearing 
and conciliating temper indispensable in a leader ; he is 
too fierce, combative andsmerciless. He is very formidable 
to his enemies, but he has a singular faculty for making 
them. His tongue, which is his grand weapon, is also 
his grand danger. The ability of Sir James Graham none 
will dispute ; but few men have a smaller following, or 
would be less cordially welcomed to the highest place. 
Mr Sidney Herbert might answer ; but he has scarcely 
made himself prominent enough to be considered as a 
candidate for the leadership. Yet in these four men we 
have named, we believe, all Lord Palmerston’s possible 
competitors. In the second place, it is undeniable that to 
Lord Palmerston’s Government, and in a considerable 
measure to Lord Palmerston himself, we owe mainly the 
honourable termination of the war and the satisfactory 
terms of peace. . . . Since the conclusion of peace, the 
conduct of Government has only been seriously impugned 
on two occasions—the dispute with China and the 
hostilities in Persia. Here the issue is clear and narrow. 
The very policy on which Lord Palmerston demands the 
acquitting and applauding verdict of the country, is 
precisely that on which his antagonists call for his con- 
demnation. They complain that he is prompt to resent 
insults to the British representatives and extend his pro- 
tection over British citizens. His friends affirm that this 
is his greatest merit and a sign of his true wisdom. 


Che Economist 


March 14, 1857 
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Letters to the Editor 








Bank Rate Background 


Sm—You refer to the official defence of 
the recent reduction of Bank rate on the 
ground that it would favour funding, 
and allow a “ taut control of the volume 
of the banks’ liquid assets.” And you 
infer that “ any case for a further reduc- 
tion of Bank rate” would rest on this 
argument, rather than on the principle 
of “ following ” the short-term market. 


That there is no case for this latter 
principle, I entirely agree. The market 
rate of discount has only a very limited 
influence on short-term borrowing. For 
the great majority of borrowers it is the 
overdraft rate that matters, and so long 
as overdraft rates are determined by 
Bank rate, a drop in the discount rate 
causes no considerable relaxation of 
credit. As you point out, there is not 
“any compelling technical reason why 
the bill rate should not diverge consider- 
ably from Bank rate for a time.” One 
of the objections frequently urged against 
a high Bank rate is that the cost to the 
Treasury of the floating debt is increased. 
But, if the bill rate can be lowered by 
funding operations, while the Bank rate 
and overdraft rates are kept up, this 
objection is removed, or at any rate its 
force is diminished. 


It is, of course, true that the link 
between Bank rate and overdraft rates 
is a mere convention. In the nineteen- 
thirties the banks reduced their overdraft 
rates below what had been the conven- 
tional minimum when discount rates fell 
very low. But they were then concerned 
to extend the volume of their advances 
when other earning assets had become 
unremunerative. So long as they have 
regard to their liquidity ratio (to say 
nothing of the credit squeeze), that 
motive will not operate. 


A low discount rate, it may be said, 
does nothing to stimulate the gilt-edged 
market, so long as overdraft rates are 
high. But is not the idea of stimulating 
the market by cheap money itself mis- 
conceived ? Easy borrowing favours 
funding because it encourages the pur- 
chase of securities with borrowed money 
—surely a poor way of helping “ to keep 
money taut.” In the present state of the 
investment market funding is expensive, 
because investors prefer to hedge against 
inflation by buying shares rather than 
fixed interest securities. The best way 
to improve the market is by dispelling 
the fear of inflation. 


Undoubtedly a continuance of funding 
measures is desirable. But if it is asso- 
ciated with reductions of Bank rate 
“following the market,” it will defeat its 
own ends.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W.8 RaLpH HAWTREY 


On the Fringe of Planning 


Sir—Control over hire purchase is based 
on the common-sense argument that the 
anticipation of future ability to consume 
is, in an inflationary situation, socially 
one of the less objectionable expendi- 
tures to postpone. Your argument that 
the throttling back of hire purchase frees 
the same amount of money “to chase 
other things” is totally fallacious. It 
frees only the instalments due—i.e., a 
fraction of the total. A fall of hire pur- 
chase credit brings about a cut in 
demand. 

In the Britain of the nineteen-fifties, 
where imports of steel and machine-tools 
have played an important part in causing 
balance of payments crises, the cut in 
durable goods consumption is the only 
alternative to a cut in investment. 
Surely The Economist does not advocate 
a cut in investment, the increase of 
which is the only way to escape from the 
continuous recurrence of our inter- 
national economic malaise. The most 
terrible danger we face now is that in 
the name of an “ incentive Budget” we 
shall dissipate our last nest-egg, the cut 
in our overblown arms expenditure—on 
an increase of luxury consumption.— 
Yours faithfully, T. BALOGH 
Balliol College, Oxford ; 


From Shadow to Substance 


Smr—In your article entitled “From 
Shadow to Substance,” as indeed in 
most other articles published by The 
Economist on Arab-Israeli tensions, I 
notice a regrettable bias in favour of the 
Jews. A similar bias on the part of the 
New York Daily News or Evening Post 
is usually explained by aversion to kill 
the goose that lays the golden eggs. I 
hate to think that a like criterion is 
dominating your attitude. 

Egypt was invaded by Britain, France 
and Israel. You rightly denounced 
your own government for her part in the 
game. When the United Nations urged 
the invaders to pull out you saw fit to 
recommend obedience. You did not 
object to British and French with- 
drawal from Suez, without guarantees or 
conditions. But when seventy nations, 
including your own, called upon Israel 
to quit Egyptian territory you call this 
“unconditional surrender,” and you call 
“the refusal to admit that Israel could 
properly seek conditions” a mistake. 
You, therefore, line up with Israel and 
France against the judgment of humanity 
as represented by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 

You accuse Egypt of “ quietly breach- 
ing the international order” but forget 
about JIsrael’s defiance of United 
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Nations’ orders over the last nine years, 
including the order relating to the 
internationalisation of Jerusalem. 

I think that it is high time your 
readers were told that Israel is a 
cancerous growth in the most sensitive 
part of the Arab body ; that the Palestine 
Jews are a bunch of European invaders 
who captured a piece of Arab territory 
dear to their hearts and threw one 
million innocent people out of their 
homes imto refugee tents; and that no 
Arab will ever accept the existence of 
Israel as a permanent fact.—Yours 
faithfully, ABDUL AMIR KUBBAH 
Ministry of Economics, 

Baghdad, Iraq 


Education Costs 


Sir—A newly appointed secondary 
modern master on {£450 per annum 
could be forgiven some wry thoughts 
on contemplating his “flock” of 40 
who are allegedly costing the country 
£3,080 per annum Even a primary 
master on the £900 maximum could 
have similar reflections about the £1,880 
cost of his class of 4o. 

Could it be that education has become 
top heavy with administrative costs 
when so much more is spent outside the 
classroom than in it ? 

Your figures presumably include the 
cost of school meals, medical and dental 
services ; are these not social services 
rather than educational ? 


Side by side with an apparent prodigal 
expenditure on education goes a 
niggardly allowance system for class- 
room essentials. Most authorities allow 
about 16s. per year per primary child; 
this has to cover text books, exercise 
books, chalk, pencils, pens, ink, rulers, 
art materials, craft materials, toilet 
rolls, etc., etc. 


We spend more on the child’s mid- 
morning milk.—Yours faithfully, 
Liverpool CHARLES MuRPHY 


Amalgam of Accountants 


Sir—The following suggestions are given 
with a view to raising the standard of 
the accountancy profession as a whole. 

1. Assuming the integration scheme 
goes through, the Association of Certi- 
fied and Corporate Accountants to 
absorb the remaining bodies of accoun- 
tants. 

2. Unqualified practising accountants 
as at a specified date to be listed and 
called “registered accountants.” 

3. As from that date no one to be 
allowed to practise as a public accoun- 
tant unless he is a member :— 

(a) of the Institute, 
(b) of the Association who has had 

a minimum service of (say) five years 

in a professional accountant’s office, or 

(c) a “registered accountant.” 

Eventually group (c) would disappear 
and the Institute and the Association 
would be left to represent the accoun- 
tancy profession.—Yours faithfully, 

Two PROGRESSIVES 
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German 


THE HITLER I KNEW. 
By Otto Dietrich. 


Methuen. 286 pages. 18s. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
GERMAN MIND. 


By Frederick Hertz. 
Allen and Unwin. 524 pages. 35s. 
ROM 1931 until within four weeks 
of the end Otto Dietrich was one of 
the twenty or so stock functionaries 
whom Hitler liked to have permanently 
at his beck and call, sometimes to do a 
job of work, at others to ward off loneli- 
ness. For the chosen it meant unfailing 
attendance day and night, either on the 
stage or in the wings, wherever the 
Fuehrer set up his headquarters. And 
jt usually meant travelling with the 
Fuehrer, as on that macabre expedition 
to Munich in the early hours of June 30, 
1934, the object of which was to murder 
Roehm and company. “We who were 
in his party ” (they had just left a wed- 
ding celebration at Essen) “had no idea 
what was up until his adjutant told us, 
while we were sitting in the plane, that 
we had better release the safety catches 
on our guns.” 

It was as an admiring young journalist 
that Dietrich was first brought into con- 
tact with the leader of the Nazi party. 
Having performed what was expected of 
him by writing “ With Hitler to Power,” 
he was rewarded before 1933 was out 
with the post of Reich Press Chief. But, 
as he modestly points out, Hitler had 
already made Goebbels the real boss, 
though “this did not stop him from 
installing a ‘Reich Head of the Press’ 
(Amann) and a ‘Reich Press Chief’ 
(Dietrich).” It seems that Dietrich’s 
unenviable and consequently undisputed 
prerogative was to sprint to the Fuehrer 
with any piece of hot news picked up 
from foreign broadcasts. He is not one 
of the titillating raconteurs of the “I 
was Hitler’s Toothbrush ” school, whose 
stories have found a gaping market 
since the war. He writes only of 
what he saw himself and does not 
pretend always to have had a good view. 
He put his manuscript away when he 
had finished, with instructions that it 
should not be published until after his 
death. He died in 1952. 

So long as he sticks to what he calls 
“Scenes from Hitler’s Life,” Dietrich is 
on firm ground. But when he takes to 
philosophising the result is this sort of 
nonsense : 


It was not ill will, not criminal desires, 
which brought the nation to its present 
pass and which won for Germans the 
base 


reputation of being politically 





Destiny 


amoral. This nation followed Hitler in 
good faith and, alas, all too credulously ; 
the blame is not the nation’s but his 
alone. . . . Hitler will not have lived in 
vain for the German people, for he was 
obviously sent by Dark Powers as the 
executor of an unknown destiny. 
Most Germans, when they are being 
honest with themselves, do not pass the 
buck so readily. They acknowledge the 
existence of another frequent mischief- 
maker—der innere Schweinhund. 


* 


“We Germans,” wrote Luther, “ are 
Germans and remain Germans, that is 
swine and beasts without reason”; we 
are “a wild and furious people, half 
devil, half man.” How are we to explain, 
how are we to evaluate such judgments ? 
Mr Hertz’s massive book, as full of facts 
as an egg is full of meat, sets out to give 
us, if not an answer, at least the factual 
basis for an answer, by probing what he 
calls “the German public mind.” Since 
the “public mind ” is not “a uniform 
and persistent force,” but “a variety of 
divergent trends,” his solution in this 
history of Germany from the earliest 
times to the middle of the seventeenth 
century is to seek out “ the political and 
social feelings, opinions and aspirations 
of the various groups forming the 
German people.” . 

Mr Hertz’s idea is plausible enough, 
its execution more difficult. After the 
invention of printing, evidence runs 
fairly freely ; but over half of Mr Hertz’s 
book deals with the Middle Ages, for 
which we know singularly little of most 
of the “groups forming the German 
people.” Only the clergy, with its near- 
monopoly of writing, was able to express 
its views adequately ; but clerical views 
were only one aspect of the “ public 
mind.” For the rest, a hint here and a 
hint there make inferences and tentative 
conclusions possible; but the direct 
evidence is littlke more than bare bones, 
which only historical insight and 
imagination can clothe in flesh. 

Mr Hertz, on the other hand, has 
taken the view that the facts speak for 
themselves, and the more facts, the more 
clearly. His book is erudite, well- 
informed and encyclopedic; but its 
method tends also to make it arid and 
indigestible. To multiply the detail of 
political history by the detail of literary 
and intellectual history, by “ potted” 
summaries of tracts, treatises, pamphlets 
and poems, doubles the size and pro- 
vides a vast quarry of miscellaneous 
information, but it does not necessarily 
double the insight. Whether anything 
so intangible as feelings, opinions, 
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aspirations, states of mind can be cap- 
tured by direct assault in this way is at 
least dubious. Most of the treatises Mr 
Hertz so painstakingly analyses circu- 
lated in a narrow circle; it would be 
hard to demonstrate that they were 
“widely read” or “reflected public 
opinion ” or interested “the great mass 
of the people.” As Mr Hertz admits of 
Luther’s controversial writings, “it 
cannot be assumed that the public mind 
was able to follow the intricate argu- 
ments.” What, then, is the relevance of 
the fact to the theme ? 

Fact without interpretation, Mr Hertz 
appears to think, is a guarantee of 
empiricism and objectivity. In reality, 
like other historians, he writes with a 
thesis—the thesis that the curse of 
German history was particularism and 
the early failure, by contrast with France 
or England, to establish a national state. 
Frederick I is criticised because he 
“failed to develop the forces making for 
national unity.” Why he should have 
developed them remains obscure. There 
is something incongruous, in the mid- 
twentieth century, in the view that 
everything which made for national unity 
was “ progressive,” and everything that 
hindered it regressive—particularly 
where Germany is concerned. The 
Austrian poet, Grillparzer, wrote a 
century ago that the path of western 
civilisation leads from humanity through 
nationality to bestiality. It was the par- 
ticular destiny of Germany, under 
Hitler, to prove him right, and, after 
four centuries, to justify Luther’s 
diagnosis. 


Socialist Satire 


A VOYAGE FROM UTOPIA. 
By John Francis Bray. Edited by M. F. 
Lloyd-Prichard. 
Lawrence and Wishart. 192 pages. 21s. 
J F. BRAY, the early English socialist, 

* wrote this satirical account of an 
imaginary voyage to Brydone, Franco 
and Amrico as an answer to those critics 
of “ Labour’s Wrongs ” (1839) who had 
declared him to be too Utopian. The 
critics, including Samuel Smiles, com- 
plained that his earlier analysis was 
“visionary ” and impracticable and that 
he saw no redeeming features of any kind 
in the British social system. Bray’s reply 
(1840-41) was never published in his 
long lifetime. He moved to the United 
States in 1842 and stayed there until his 
death in 1897. Only the untiring 
research of an American socialist 
brought the manuscript to light, and 
Dr Lloyd-Prichard now prints it for the 
first time with an interesting and useful 
introduction. 

It deserves reprinting, although it is 
a rather heavy-handed and repetitive 
piece of work, inferior in style and force- 
fulness to the relatively well-known 
“Labour’s Wrongs,” and certainly no 
answer to the critics. Bray’s occasional! 
glimpses of Utopia in the book—a 
Utopia endowed not only with a perfect 
social system, but with mysterious and 
undivulged new sources of light and 
power (even with a flying machine)—are 
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still more impelling than his completely 
one-sided account of contemporary 
British society. The sections on 
America and France are patchy and com- 
pletely uninformed, for at that time he 
knew nothing of either country. The 
value of the book lies in its intricate 
interweaving of some of the main strands 
in early socialist thought—the labour 
theory of value, the “ reserve army,” the 
stress on abiding class antagonisms, the 
division of history into phases and the 
prophecy of impending revolution. In 
addition, Bray violently attacks the doc- 
trines and practices of the “ pestos” of 
both church and chapel, the insolence 
and idleness of the “aristos,” the para- 
sitism of the “ sharkos ” or lawyers, and 
the debasement of women. 

All students of early socialism will 
welcome this passionate and on rare 
occasions genuinely powerful addition to 
existing literature. Other readers will 
find in it a half-successful imaginative 
statement of a carefully considered point 
of view, which contrasts sharply with 
conventional contemporary statements 
about society and about British society 
in particular. All Bray’s hopes were 
grounded in the future, and it is more 
illuminating today to consider why the 
future is different from that which he 
anticipated than to try to enter the 
frontiers of his Utopia. 


Keeping Them Out 


BARRIERS TO NEW COMPETITION: 
Their Character and Consequences in 
Manufacturing Industries. 

By Joe S. Bain. 

Harvard University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 339 pages. 45s. 


OW difficult is it for a new firm to 

enter an industry and to establish 
itself as a viable competitor ? This is an 
important question for all concerned with 
the structure of manufacturing industry 
or with the problems of monopoly. Pro- 
fessor Bain, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, presents his answers in this useful 
book. 

Apart from difficulties to entry that 
might be caused by “strong-arm” 
tactics of the established firms, Professor 
Bain distinguishes three types of 
“barrier” that may make it difficult for 
the newcomer. “Economies of scale” 
may be so marked that an additional 
firm, of efficient size, could not be accom- 
modated in the market without affecting 
prices so much as to deter new entrants ; 
that is, there is a barrier when the 
optimum size of firm is large relatively 
to the market. Secondly, advertising 
and experience will have accustomed 
buyers to the products of established 
firms. Thirdly, established firms may 
control the “know-how” of key pro- 
cesses, and strategic sources of materials 
for the industry. The very large 
initial investment required in some 
industries for an outsider to start anew 
may also deter him: if an established 
firm wants to expand production, it is 
likely to have easier access to the capital 
market. After a somewhat drawn-out 


general discussion, Mr Bain examines 
these barriers in a group of twenty 
industries in America, including the 
manufacture of products as diverse as 
tractors, fountain pens, gypsum and 
meat. This major part of the book is 
excellent, and skilful use has been made 
of information and estimates supplied 
by businessmen and of detailed studies 
of particular industries. 

The results of his enquiry can be ex- 
pressed broadly as follows. “ Economies 
of scale” make entry hard for a new- 
comer in only two of the twenty indus- 
tries, automobiles and typewriters ; in 
these, new firms would find it unattrac- 
tive to enter even if ruling prices were 
up to Io per cent above the competitive 
level. But “the main culprit in estab- 
lishing excessive or very high barriers 
to entry would appear to be product 
differentiation.” The preference of 
customers for established brands, that 
is, would make the entry of new 
competitors very thorny in the indus- 
tries producing tractors, typewriters, 
cigarettes, liquor, “quality” or high- 
priced fountain pens, and automobiles ; 
and “brand-consciousness” is also 
important, though to a smaller extent, 
in several of the other industries such 
as soap, higher-priced men’s shoes and 
petroleum refining. Advantages for 
established firms stemming from control 
of patents, key resources, and know-how 
are found to be slighf or small. But 
the large amount of capital required to 
start in five of the twenty industries— 
steel, automobiles, petroleum refining, 
tractors, cigarettes—does seem to form 
an obstacle over which a newcomer may 
find it hard to climb. 

This bald summary does not do justice 
to the author’s painstaking examination 
of the data and commendably careful 
presentation of his findings. It also 
cannot indicate the wide range of topics 
that are considered in the course of the 
discussion and analysis. Should a similar 
study of a group of industries in this 
country be attempted, the standard set 
by Mr Bain would be a worthy one to 
work towards. 


Art and Economics 


RUSKIN AND THE ECONOMISTS 
By J. T. Fain. 

USA: Vanderbilt University Press. 
pages. $4.00. 


164 


HE old wisecrack was that art critics 
said Ruskin was a fine economist, 
and economists that he was a fine art 
critic ; but neither was right. He was 
in fact—like Carlyle, Mill, Edmund 
Gosse and others—the child of a father 
who heard duty as the stern voice of 
God, and was unable to show his son 
normal animal affection. It warped 
Ruskin permanently, made him more 
inflexible after his father’s death, and 
turned him Messianic ; the misfit pro- 
jects upon society his ideal father-figure. 
Yet much good for a later form of society 
can come from so warped a personality, 
though the person himself never may 
know happiness. 
Poor Ruskin first clearly separated out 
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social from commercial costs; he 
drove the Economic fournal in 1898 to 
warn economists about ignoring’ social 
costs; he became a master of English 
prose and art and architectural criticism, 
as well as no mean social critic. Yet the 
American economist Stimson’s dictum 
in 1888—that the bricks for the future 
building of economic science would 
rather be made with “Ruskin’s earth 
than with Ricardo’s straw ”—turned out 
wide of the mark. Ruskin’s supporter, 
J. A. Hobson, had more influence on 
Keynes through  under-consumption 
than had Ruskin, with his Messianic 
rhetoric and social ethics. Ruskin was 
a psychopath—he could scarcely have 
been otherwise with such parentage— 
and like many intellectual social re- 
formers from a privileged class, he knew 
nothing of the psychology of the workers. 
He thought this was that of modest 
children, recognising authority and 
always ready to ask questions—the right 
questions. He thought the franchise 
should be loaded to accord with age, 
property and education. He confused 
pure and applied economics—which a3 
early an economist as Nassau Senior 
distinguished in his introductory lecture 
at Oxford in 1826. He turned a rigid 
back on value-in-exchange. 

But what an iconoclast, and how 
necessary, even if the effort blighted him. 
“Who had not rather have been the 
Good Thief than Pontius Pilate ?” 
Who had not rather have written “ Unto 
This Last” or “ The Stones of Venice” 
than been, say, Carlyle, or even John 








A Critique of 
Welfare 


Economics 


I. M. D. LITTLE 


The first edition (1950) provoked 
extensive academic discussion, and 
as a result, there has been some 
development in its ideas. The 
author has partly re-written some 
chapters, either in response to 
criticism or in defence against it. 
But the main theme and scope of 
the book remains unaltered. 
Second edition 30s. net 


The British 
Tinplate Industry 


A HISTORY 


W.E. MINCHINTON 


Tinplate has been manufactured 
since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. This book is a history of 
the industry in all its aspects down 
to the present day. 35s. met 21 MARCH 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Stuart Mill? In the very political 
economy of a Kaldor or a Balogh, in the 
criticism of Ian Little, in the socio- 
economic idealism of Barbara Wootton 
or Joan Robinson there is something of 
the vital romanticism of Ruskin, how- 
ever abstract and academic their exer- 
cises; whereas Carlyle is very dead 
now. Professor Fain has put econo- 
mists in his debt by a short, packed, 
perceptive work which should be 
published over here. We have had a 
bit too much lately of other aspects of 
Ruskin, his literature, criticism and 
psychopathology. There was much more 
to him and his life work than that ; and 
Professor Fain’s book is an eminently 
readable corrective. 


Canadian Suburbia 


CRESTWOOD HEIGHTS: A North 
American Suburb. 

By John R. Seeley, R. Alexander Sim and 
Elizabeth W. Loosley. 


Constable. 511 pages. 50s. 


sa RESTWOOD HEIGHTS” is 
about suburbia ; it is a study of 
conditions, values and aspirations in a 
prosperous suburb of a Canadian city, 
whose identity remains disingenuously 
hidden. Here is a successful modern 
society in evolution, whose problems may 
be similar to ours because the back- 
ground is Canada, where powerful 
British traditions impinge on the stan- 
dard American way of life. 
The book was not planned as a con- 
ventional social survey. It was initiated 
by the National Committee for Mental 


Hygiene, ‘with the aim of developing a + 


mental health policy for children: from 
the pursuit of this special objective there 
emerged a more general study of a com- 
munity. Comparison with those prewar 
American classics of the Lynds, 
“ Middletown” and “ Middletown in 
Transition,” is inevitable. It is worth 
recalling Robert Lynd’s scepticism about 
general surveys, including his own 
“ Middletown,” which raked only the 
topsoil of society: he believed social 
research could gain more from vertical 
digging. Although the “Crestwood 
Heights” project used this intensive 
method, it has been unable to avoid 
falling between the two stools of a com- 
munity-survey and a treatise on the 
mental health of children. In part, this 
uneasy dichotomy may arise from the 
methods used for the inquiry. The 
sample was not strictly controlled ; the 
informants were “ picked or welcomed ” 

-.- in terms of “ availability” as well 
as of “suitability.” This may have been 
unavoidable, but it has unfortunately 
inhibited the authors from furnishing 
statistical data. The qualitative, rather 
than the quantitative, approach in social 
studies may lead to greater vividness, as 
in Dr Zweig’s “Labour, Life and 
Poverty”; but this book lacks that 
spontaneous imagery which is neverthe- 
Jess preserved in the relatively scientific 
studies of the Lynds. 

The book is heavy going. Footnotes— 
very necessary to the text—are banished 
to a large appendix ; the style is pon- 


derous ; and there are too many of those 
pontifical statements of the obvious, for- 
mulated as world-shattering discoveries, 
which set the layman against social 
research. We find, for example, that 
“ . . the relationship of the Crestwood 
child to his mother is of particular im- 
portance, especially in the earliest phases 
of his development .. .” or “. . . sex 
differences between siblings may also 
open up possibilities of strain within the 
family, since a girl cannot be treated in 
exactly the same way as a boy... .” 
By contrast, generalisations of grea 
moment are sometimes made with very 
little supporting evidence. 

Despite these faults, this is an impor- 
tant work. It pinpoints the increasing 
isolation of the individual family within 
society, the conflicts that competitiveness 
may bring both for the child at school 
and for his parents in their struggle for 
social establishment, the anxieties of 
parents and children in a society where, 
physically at least, almost ideal condi- 
tions prevail. If the “Crestwood 
Heights” residents who collaborated in 
this inquiry resemble their neighbours, 
and if this community is typical of the 
North American scene, we must ruefully 
conclude that for all man’s success in 
satisfying his material wants, happiness 
can still elude him. 


Land in Israel 


CHANGING PATTERNS IN 
AGRICULTURE. 

By Haim Halperin. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 302 pages. 28s. 
AGRARIAN REFORM AND _ THE 
RECORD OF ISRAEL. 

By A. Granott. 

Evre and Spottiswoode. 301 pages. 21s. 


R HALPERIN’S book gives a most 
useful survey of Israel’s agriculture 
as it is today, clearly placed in both its 
geographical and social setting. The 
author succeeds admirably in clarifying 
the distinctions between the various 
forms of co-operative and collective 
settlement, often a stumbling-block to 
the foreign reader. One wishes, how- 
ever, that he had discussed rather more 
thoroughly the economic, as distinct 
from the technical, problems that Israel’s 
agriculture is facing today.’ Its present 
structure is one of predominantly small 
farm units producing high-value pro- 
ducts: much animal fodder, and most of 
the grain for animal consumption, have 
to be imported. It is questionable 
whether this policy makes the best con- 
tribution to the solution of Israel’s 
foreign trade difficulties. Nor is there 
a critical discussion of the very high 
capital and current costs of irrigating 
new areas. One is also left with an 
unsatisfied curiosity about the relative 
economic efficiency of the various types 
of farm settlement. 

Dr Granott’s volume is intended as a 
comparative survey of land tenure 
problems in Israel and abroad. His 
account of land tenure in Israel brings 
his former study, “ The Land System in 
Palestine,” up to date by describing 


ISRAEL 
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events ince 1948. The connection of the 
present Israeli land law with ancient 
Jewish law, and with the Moslem codes 
which stemmed from it, is of particular 
interest. The book, however, is written 
entirely from the viewpoint of the 
lawyer, and there is little attempt to 
relate land tenure to land use. This 
makes for arid reading and is, at times, 
misleading. \ We are told, for instance, 
that “neither agriculture nor the 
farmers in Syria have advanced from the 
low standard of 30 or 40 years ago.” This 
statement appears to be a simple deduc- 
tion from the fact that Syria is still a 
country of very large landowners, and 
no mention is made of the striking 
advance in mechanical cultivation carried 
through by the new class of agricultural 
machinery contractors, within the frame- 
work of the old tenure system. 

The book’s other defect is com- 
placency. It may be very satisfactory for 
the principle of land nationalisation to 
be so firmly accepted in Israel, but it is 
curious to laud this acceptance as a 
commendably painless process when, as 
Dr Granott makes clear, it owes so much 
to the flight of the former Arab land- 
owners. Other countries with agrarian 
problems cannot ignore those whom 
land reform would dispossess, yet leave 
within their borders. 


Books Received 


ECONOMICS FOR STUDENTS: fourteenth 
edition. 

By Leo T. Little. fordan and Sons. 
670 pages. 18s. 6d. 


BANKING STATISTICS. 

By W. Manning Dacey. 11 pages. 2s. 
Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, Series A (General), 
Volume 119, Part II, 1956. 


THE INDIAN YEAR BOOK OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, 1955: Volume IV. 

Published under the auspices of The Indian 
Study Group of International Affairs, Uni- 
versity of Madras. 437 pages. Rs. 10. 
YEAR Book OF LasBour STATISTICS 1956: 
sixteenth issue. 

International Labour Office, Geneva. Dis- 
tributed by the London Branch Office. 
518 pages. Boards 36s. Paper 30s. 

AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF WorLD History: 
revised edition. 

Compiled and edited by William L. 
Langer. Harrap. 1,372 pages. 42s. 


YEARBOOK OF Foop AND AGRICULTURAL 
STATISTICS 1955: Volume IX, Part 2, 
Trade. 
Food and Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations. Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 335 pages. 17s. 6d. 

THE HospiTaLs YEAR Book 1957. 

Edited by J. F. Milne. Advisory Editor: 
S. R. Spellar. The Institute of Hospital 
Administration. 1,132 pages. 52s. 6d. 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE BENGAL PRESI- 
DENCY (1793-1833). 

a Amales Tripathi. Longmans. 302 pages. 
Os. 

TRADE UNION Law: fifih edition. 

By H. Samuels. Stevens and Sons. 
pages. 12s. 6d. 

THE ABC OF FOREIGN EXCHANGES: twelfth 
edition. 

By Norman Crump. Macmillan. 384 pages. 
l6és. 
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tomic Power Station for 


Northern Ireland 








Building Britain's first Atomic Power Station at Calder Hall, Cum 


Further boost to industrial 
progress in Northern Ireland 


On March Sth, 1957, joint announcements were made in the 
Westminster and Belfast Parliaments of the decision of the NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
Northern Ireland Government to proceed with plans for an (Chairman, Lord Chandos) 
Atomic Power Station of 150 megawatts to be brought into DEPT. E7, 13 LOWER REGENT STREET, LONDON, SWi 
tion in 1963-4 Tel: WHltehall 0651 

operation - 2 % : a (U.S. Office: One Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y.) 

The provision of this additional source of power has become 
necessary to match the rate of industrial growth in Northern MINISTRY OF COMMERCE, DEPT. E7, 
Ireland, where 120 new firms have set up since the war. The CHICHESTER HOUSE, CHICHESTER STREET, BELFAST. 
latest industrial developments announced are those of the Tel: BELFAST 28271 
Du Pont Company (United Kingdom) Ltd., the British Oxygen 
Co. Ltd., Chemstrand Ltd., and Light Alloy Construction Ltd. 


To Industrialists determined to expand th ri : r lan d 
production, Northern Ireland now offers 0 r er e 
CAPITAL GRANTS for plant, machinery and new buildings. Other 
financial assistance available. 


12 FACTORIES PLANNED OR BUILDING TO RENT (average —cenire of 


9d. per sq. ft. per annum). Also factories on repayment. 
MALE LABOUR IN PLENTY and trainable. Shifts possible. 


png hinge nr growing industry 


NUCLEAR POWER to take care of future needs. 


WRITE IN STRICT CONFIDENCE for detailed Memorandum to 


or if you prefer to 
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MADE IN BRITAIN... 
SOLD AROUND THE WORLD... 
advertised in TIME ! 


Some of the busiest men in British industry to-day 
are those responsible for overseas sales. This year, 
more companies are working out distribution on a 
global scale instead of on a U.K. wall map. 

To help report the news of these products and 
services to the world’s opinion and decision makers, 
many leading British manufacturers regularly use 
the pages of TIME’s five editions. You, too, can rely 
on TIME to take you direct to 2,500,000 of the 
world’s best customers and most influential people. 


TIMEly facts: In 1956, businessmen from 26 
countries bought nearly 6,000 pages of advertising 
space in TIME’S four international editions. 
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L nportant 
M agazine 


Everywhere 





Buy one, or any combination of these English language editions you choose: 


ATLANTIC EDITION - PACIFIC EDITION - LATIN AMERICAN EDITION - CANADIAN EDITION - U.S. EDITION 











TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, Time & Life Building, New Bond St., London W.1 
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American Survey 





AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 


the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 














Washington, D.C. 
HE Eisenhower Doctrine is now law, nine weeks after 
its unveiling by the President in an atmosphere of the 

utmost haste and urgency. And Mr James Richards, the 

President’s Special Assistant, left for the Middle East on 

Tuesday to find out what can be accomplished with its 

economic provisions. But as the middle eastern crisis 

entered a new phase this week with the substantive issues 
of the Suez Canal and the Israeli frontier still demanding 
solutions, the President planned a slow sea voyage to 
recover his health before the Bermuda Conference, while 
the Secretary of State was in the Far East. In a sense this 
was symbolic, since United States policy in the Middle 

East is at present being defined not by Mr Dulles, but by 

Mr Hammarskjéld. 

Yet it would not be fair to conclude that the Eisenhower 
Doctrine is meaningless and that, now Israel has withdrawn, 
the United States has become indifferent to its problems. 
The Administration is acutely conscious that, although the 
“ assumptions ” expressed about Israel’s “ hopes and aspira- 
tions ” not being “in vain” are not legally binding, any 
undue softness towards Egypt might provoke a new round 
of Anglo-American recriminations that would be a sad pre- 
liminary to the meeting with Mr Macmillan in Bermuda. 
But the President is determined to achieve his objectives 
by slow, long-range pressure and manoeuvre rather than by 
dramatic gestures. The essence of his approach was con- 
tained in his remark at a recent news conference that it 
would be a mistake for America to 

try to stand up above the world, flex its muscles, say “I 

am the policeman,” and go everywhere and try w compel 

people to follow its own dictates including its form of 
government and everything else. 

This Administration believes that one result of the great 
powers having nuclear weapons which they dare not use 
except in great extremity is that small powers are in a 
relatively stronger position than before. Israel was especi- 
ally vulnerable, but normally such powers cannot be cuffed 
into compliance. The United States wants to develop new 
techniques and evolve new precedents for the resolution of 
conflicts that are peripheral to the cold war. 


The Administration has had a good sample in the last 
few months of the problems it is up against. Senator Know- 
land’s attack on the “double standard” that the United 
Nations—and the President—were applying to Russia over 
Hungary and to Israel over Gaza had strong emotional 
force. The Administration’s real case was that no one 
ever sericasly supposed that the United Nations could do 





Doctrine on the Books 


anything about a conflict which threatened the Soviet 
position in Eastern Europe, but that the organisation ought 
to be used to keep other potential conflicts from being 
entangled in the East-West battle lines. Even after the 
Russian arms deliveries, the United States believed that 
the Arab-Israeli dispute could be kept in the category of 
issues capable of being solved through the United Nations. 

This is too subtle an argument to be easy to present in 
public, especially by a President fond of expressing him- 
self in homely moral aphorisms. The explanation was 
made still more difficult because the Eisenhower Doctrine, 
in so far as it proposes American intervention in the Middle 
East for the one purpose of fighting communism, seemed 
to run quite contrary to the idea of insulating the area 
from the cold war. In fact, the doctrine was the direct 
result of the Anglo-French intervention. The President 
and Mr Dulles, who began by being outraged because it 
offered the Russians an opportunity to intervene in their 
turn in the Middle East, ended by becoming worried that 
the very vehemence of American dissociation from Britain 
and France might have the same result. 


* 


The doctrine was intended to restore the balance and 
by so doing to repudiate the extreme pacifist conclusions 
that were being drawn from the President’s pronouncements 
during the Suez intervention. But the constitutional 
limitations on the President’s power have so often been 
pleaded as reasons for avoiding American commitments 
that foreign countries have learned to be sceptical unless 
Congress is associated with the Administration. Since Mr 
Eisenhower did not want to appear to be thinking only of 
force there had to be economic provisions, however sketchy ; 
to win the assent of Congress quickly, it was announced at 
the outset that Mr Richards would handle the money. The 
main qualification of Mr Richards, an amiable plodding 
South Carolinian with practically no experience of diplo- 
macy, was that, in his last year as Chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, he was responsible for cutting 
$1 billion off the bill for foreign aid. 

This technique worked like a charm in the House of 
Representatives, but fell very flat in the Senate. The fore- 
most reasons for this were the disappearance of Senator 
George from the chairmanship of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and the hamhanded way in which the scheme 
was leaked to the press before being shown to the con- 
gressional leaders. Senator George had been the embodi- 
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ment of nonpartisanship in foreign policy. He frankly 
admired Mr Dulles, was flattered by the reverent treatment 
he received from him and the President, and inspired equal 
awe among most of his colleagues in the Senate. Two 
years ago he got the Formosa resolution through in three 
days ; the President expected the Eisenhower Doctrine to 
take no longer. But Senator George’s retirement at 79 had 
made way for older blood. Senator Green, the new chair- 
man, is nearing ninety and, though his faculties are alert, 
the dominant tone of the committee has been set by 
Senator Fulbright, a great admirer of the parliamentary 
system of responsibility, who tried to use the hearings to 
force Mr Dulles to resign. 

The situation was brought under control only when 
Senator Lyndon Johnson, the Democratic leader in the 
Senate, who is not a member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, asserted himself. Becoming seriously worried at the 
impression of division and impotence that the Senate’s 
desultory procedures might be presenting to the world, he 
moved with his habitual deftness from his customary 
domestic field into the unfamiliar one of foreign affairs. 
On the one hand, with the full support of Senator Know- 
land, the Republican minority leader, he made it absolutely 
plain that the President would have no middle eastern 
resolution until the Senate knew there would be no sanc- 
tions against Israel. On the other, he divided the opposition 
and built up a coalition that could guarantee the doctrine 
an impressive majority whenever he gave the word. 

In practice it is doubtful if Mr Dulles ever expected to 
have to use sanctions. But Senator Johnson has obviously 
acquired a new influence over the Administration’s policy, 
which will be more independently exerted than that for- 
merly exercised by Mr George. The weakening of the 
President’s position in Congress can, however, be exag- 
gerated. The Israeli withdrawal was obtained without the 
United States ever publicly threatening sanctions in so 
many words and without the Administration ever publicly 
retracting its willingness to implement sanctions if they 
were voted. This, after all, was its aim. 

Whatever the British public may hope for from the Ber- 
muda meeting, it should be emphatically aware that the 
President is likely to go on conducting policy in the present 
way. Congress is not in a position to change anything 
radically. The President has conceded that in the past the 
United States, like other nations, was insufficiently alert 
to Egypt’s defiance of the United Nations. The task 
before him is to pursue his chosen policy of working un- 
obtrusively through the machinery of the United Nations 
without insensibly falling into the old sin of immobility. 
No one in Congress, for all the criticism, has yet asked him 
to do anything more forceful. 


Poles Apart 


HE Polish mission which arrived in Washington a 

fortnight ago with a shopping list $300 million long 
has presented the Administration with the delicate and 
difficult problem of how to avoid a dangerous disappoint- 
ment to hopes the Administration itself raised. This is an 
inauspicious year for foreign assistance of any kind, par- 
ticularly to a communist state which has caught Senator 
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Knowland’s disapproving eye. Yet to send the Poles away 
with too small a return for the political risks they have 
taken—a figure as low as $30 million has been mentioned— 
might force Poland back into dependence on Soviet Russia 
and frustrate the progress toward liberation which Mr 
Dulles has sought so ardently. 

Americans of Polish extraction are behind Senator 
Kennedy’s plea that any step should be taken which 
promises to lessen Soviet domination over Poland. This 
view is shared by the experts, otherwise the National 
Security Council would not have approved the invitation 
to the Polish mission. Mr Gomulka needs what the impec- 
cably respectable Fairless committee called “a demonstra- 
tion that a free system is far superior to an authoritarian 
one in providing better living conditions.” The other 
satellites will be watching to see if he succeeds. 

The agricultural surpluses of cotton, wheat, fats and oils 
which America wants to dispose of and which the Poles 
are seeking to the tune of $200 million are not legally out 
of reach; Mr Dulles’s finding that Poland is not under 
Soviet domination means that Poland can pay for them 
in its own currency. The difficulty, which may be got 
round by stretching out deliveries, is that virtually all the 
$3 billion appropriated to finance such sales has been used 
up and Congress has yet to give the President the 
additional $1 billion for which he has asked. 

It is Poland’s request for loans—$100 million from the 
Export-Import Bank and $30 million in government- 
guaranteed loans from private banks for machinery and 
fertiliser—which seems to fall under the ban of the Battle 
Act. The President has power to make an exception from 
the Act’s prohibition of economic or financial aid to 
countries selling goods to nations threatening the security 
of the United States, but not when war materials are 
involved. The last resource is the President’s own emer- 
gency fund, but it so demonstrated its value, during the 
Hungarian crisis, that very little is left. If the Administra- 
tion re-reads the Battle Act, which was passed in 1951 
before the Polish problem was foreseen, it may be surprised 
to find that one of its announced purposes is “ to assist the 
people of the ‘nations under the domination of foreign 
aggressors to re-establish their freedom.” Unfortunately 
that is the letter, not the spirit, of the Act. 


Time to Buy ? 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HESE are anxious weeks for the manufacturers of con- 

sumers’ goods. The period from March 1st to Easter 
is usually regarded as the testing time for the new year’s 
styles in items as diverse as automobiles and women’s hats, 
and the vigour of the “ spring upturn ” in consumer buying 
is viewed as an indication of the strength of demand in the 
months to come. Some manufacturers have tried to arouse 
interest with “1957” models brought out as early as last 
October. But a new season’s buying generally does not 
begin until after people have recovered from their Christ- 
mas shopping and March income tax payments, and until 
the weather is good enough to encourage a trip to the shops 
or a trial spin in one of the new cars. 
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¢ For new ideas in business... 





THE KEYS 


that electrify accountancy 


To mechanise your accounts 
department with Foremost is an 
electrifying experience in more 
ways than one. 

Not merely does this simplest 
and most advanced of all ac- 
counting machines save time, 
labour and money . .. it is tailor- 
ed to your exact requirements. 
That is to say, you don’t just buy 
a Foremost. You first call in the 
Man from Remington Rand. He 
analyses your problem. Submits 
a plan. Once that is agreed, 


Remington Rand help you with 
theworkleading upto theinstalla- 
tion: then send an expert demon- 
stratorto ensure the ease, flexibili- 
ty and versatility of its operation. 

Foremost is merely one of the 
many modern methods devised 
by Remington .to stream-line 
the day-by-day efficiency of 
business operations. The Man 
from Remington Rand will 
gladly call upon you to discuss 
their application to your own 
problems — without obligation. 


Send for the man from 


(er ae ee 


Foremost Accounting 
Machine 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L 


Tick which you prefer 


Tell me more about the Arrange for yourrepresenta- Send me informative 
tive to call by appointment 


literature, free 


I 
! 
REMINGTON RAND LTD, 1-19 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON WC! ! 
4 





Heat 
where you 
want it 


Use electricity and bring the heat to the job 
instead of having to bring the job to 
the heat. Heat can be applied wherever 
it is possible to bring a pair of wires— 
and so the heating process can be 
right in the line of production. 


You get much finer contro! with electricity, too. 
Temperatures can be controlled auto- 
matically—and the constant heat 
value of electricity means that you 
know that the treatment is precisely 
what is required. Not only tempera- 
tures but the operation of a complete 
heating unit can be controlled auto- 
matically. Electric heating equip- 
ment can be arranged to start, run and 
shut down to any process requirement 
or time and temperature cycle. 


Heat where you want it, perfect con- 
trol, cleanliness, lower labour costs 
and better working conditions are 
some of the advantages of using 
electricity for heating. 

Heating is just one of the many ways in 
which electricity plays a vital part in the 
drive for greater productivity. 


Electricity 
increases 
Productivity 


Ask your ELECTRICITY BOARD for advice and 
information or get in touch with E.D.A. They 
can lend you, without charge, films about the 
uses of electricity in industry. E.D.A. are also 
publishing a series of books on Electricity and 
Productivity. Titles now available are: Electric 
Motors and Controls, Higher Production, 
Lighting in Industry, Materials Handling, and 
Resistance Heating. Price 8/6, or 9/- post free. 


Issued by the 
British Electrical Development Association 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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UNITED KINGDOM AND COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES {except CANADA): BRITISH METAL CORP., (TO., PRINCES 
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HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM ST., LONDON E. C. 2, ENGLAND. 


WEST GERMANY AND BENELUK COUNTRIES: VAN RIETSCHOTEN AND HOUWENS’ N. V., WESTZEEDIJK 469-479, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND, 
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Upstream! 


Most people watching a salmon swim upstream 
wonder how he does it. Seems like a lot of exertion 
to move from one wet spot to another. To the 
salmon, though, the compulsive drive upstream 
cannot be denied 

The titanium industry also has been fighting up- 
stream these past five years. A succession of pro- 
duction rapids and metallurgical waterfalls have 
been surmounted. The dangerous hydrogen whirl- 
pool was successfully skirted. The industry has now 
moved through the less white headwaters to fully 
competitive equality with other structural metals. 


Titanium alloys of high strength, light weight 


rast Titanium 


+e 


and outstanding corrosion resistance are available 
from T.M.C.A. in all mill forms and in a full 
range of sizes and gages — sheet, bar, billet, extru- 
sions, tubing and wire. Special heat-treated sheet 
of very close gage and flatness tolerances is in 
production for advanced aircraft and missiles. 


Further expansions of sponge production and 
metal finishing facilities at T.M.C.A. are bringing 
titanium within reach of an ever-expanding market. 
Technical information and specialized engineering 
services are available for solving those applications 
having a strength, weight or corrosion challenge. 
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TITANIUM METALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 233 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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To manufacturing companies burdened with large 
amounts of extra capacity, and anxious about the levels of 
their own and their dealers’ stocks, the test of consumers’ 
intentions is perhaps more important this year than in any 
since the war. In the automobile industry, for example, a 
normal spring increase of 20 per cent in monthly retail sales 
would indicate that 6.5 million of the 1957 models would 
be needed. Anything less would cause the factories to 
revise their estimates downward toward 6 million, cut pro- 
duction plans, and order smaller quantities of steel, glass 
and other materials. To the textile and clothing industries, 
brisk sales this Easter could mean a highly profitable year, 
instead of one of continuing doldrums. Manufacturers now 
have the capacity, which they lacked just after the war, to 
vary their output widely according to demand. But they 
cannot decide between different schedules of production, 
with all this implies for stocks and for possible further 
expansion, until reports from the shopkeepers come in. 

It is amazing that so little is known about how to forecast 
consumer buying. An enormous amount of statistical work 
has failed to reveal any reliable seasonal pattern that can be 
used to predict spring purchases of cars and other durable 
goods. There are established relationships between spend- 
ing and the disposable income of consumers that hold good 
over long periods of time. But in any one year there may 
be sharp variations from them. Therefore, any forecast 
made before the results of Easter buying are in is largely 
1 guess about the consumer’s mood. 

In order to improve the accuracy of such guesses, manu- 
facturers have sponsored a considerable amount of research 
on consumer psychology. The most notable work has been 
done by the Survey Research Centre of the University of 
Michigan, which, in addition to its annual report for the 
Federal Reserve Board, each year makes three surveys of 
consumers’ attitudes.* In these surveys, people are asked 
how they feel about their own financial situation, about 
business conditions in general, about the prices and styles of 
new models and about their plans to buy specific goods. 
The answers have proved fairly accurate in forecasting the 
share of their income people are prepared to spend, and 
the centre’s index of consumer attitudes, based on the ratio 
of favourable to unfavourable responses, can be correlated 
with the total sales of durable goods from 1952 to 1956, 
although it does not work as well for specific items. 

One of the great achievements of these surveys has been 
to establish the normal attitudes of consumers ; in general, 
they have shown that American families believe that the 
United States is having “good times” and are not much 
worried about their own financial situation at present or in 
the future. It would evidently take a serious and prolonged 
recession in business, accompanied by widespread unem- 
ployment, to change this attitude. Statements by economists 
and businessmen about declines in the stock market, the 
brief recession of 1954, or such events as the Suez crisis had 
no significant effect on the attitudes of consumers. 

There is no evidence, either, that people feel that they 
have enough durable goods. In fact, the families that own 
the most household appliances are the ones that most fre- 
quently express the desire to have more. In general, there- 
fore, there is every reason to believe that consumers today 
are as optimistic as at any time in the postwar period, as 
much interested in new products, and as willing to borrow 
if necessary to acquire them. 





* The Centre’s work on consumer opinion was described in two 
articles in The Economist of July 21, 1956, and August 4, 1956. 
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The real question is whether the present attitudes of 
consumers favour the sort of strong upswing in buying that 
occurred in 1955, or a gradual increase such as took place 
in 1956 ; at many manufacturing plants this would make the 
difference between capacity operations and relatively slack 
times. On this point, the latest report of the Survey 
Research Centre indicates that buying in 1957, while more 
vigorous than in 1956, is not apt to surge upward as it did 
two years ago, chiefly because so many families say that 
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prices are “too high.” There are more people who intend 
to buy new cars than there were twelve months ago, but 
the number is still much lower than it was in 1955. 


Manufacturers do not regard these surveys as decisive. 
They are waiting for the actual figures on spring sales. 
Moreover, there is still time for merchants to tempt the 
public with special price concessions and, in items such 
as clothing, with new styles. But unless the next few 
weeks show a pronounced uptrend, the rest of 1957 must be 
expected to be just average (by recent standards) for con- 
sumers’ goods. The suspicion is growing that it will take 
another year of growth in consumers’ income, with a chance 
that prices meanwhile can be held more stable, before really 
large gains are made in the sales of durable goods. Another 
year also will increase the chance that new styles may catch 
on. The motor industry, which for two years has failed to 
tempt buyers with its new models, is not likely to fall down 
a third time. For this reason, a failure to achieve more than 
modest gains in sales this year would not be regarded as 
a disaster. It would, in fact, increase the chances of a “ big 
year” in 1958. 


Partnership Against Drought 


S President Eisenhower sent Congress his proposals for 
the relief of the drought in the Great Plains, it was 
already being relieved in the southwest by a heavy rainfall. 
But three million acres of land had been damaged by wind 
erosion during this season’s gales and another 29 million 
acres were ready to blow because they had no cover of 
growing plants to hold down the soil. The present rains 
will help this year’s pastures and crops but it will take a lot 
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more to build up the moisture in the subsoil and to restore 
the fertility which has been drying out of the soil for years. 
The proposals, amplified-in an accompanying letter from 
the Secretary of Agriculture to the President and in the 
report on the special conference of experts held in Kansas 
two months ago, fall into two categories: emergency help, 
mainly a continuation and extension of existing programmes, 
and long-range plans to prevent future droughts from 
becoming disasters. 

In the first category is repeated the President’s budget 
request for $76 million to provide feed for livestock, to 
refinance farm indebtedness and to expand soil conservation 
measures. For the last purpose, particularly in connection 
with the deferred grazing scheme, under which farmers are 
paid to allow the grass to grow by keeping their herds off 
it, legislative changes are needed, as they are also to improve 
the credit services which the government offers to farmers. 
More money is also wanted for the control of grasshoppers. 
This is a less ambitious programme than that which has 
already passed the House under Democratic sponsorship 
and which is opposed by the Administration because it 
would cost about $25 million a year. 

The most controversial of the Administration’s ideas is 
that in certain, so far unspecified, cases, state governments 
would be required to put up 25 per cent of the cost. In 
the past three and a half years, government drought relief 
has cost $658 million, all but one per cent provided by the 
federal taxpayer, although some states have additional 
schemes of their own. State authorities certainly agree with 
the President that the emergency should be dealt with at 
* the local level as far as possible, but they are much less 
certain about paying their way in the partnership which he 
proposes. 

Partnership seems sure also to enter into the long-term 
remedies, which deal with stabilising the economy of the 
region in order to make it less dependent on water. So far 
these proposals are necessarily vague, although construc- 
tive. They include tax changes which would encourage a 
better use of land and relieve financial burdens during bad 
years ; research into water supplies, in order that what is 
available may be utilised better, into weather prospects and 
into crops and land uses, so that the resources of the region 
may be more satisfactorily employed ; and encouragement 
of industrial development, to provide alternative jobs for 
farmers and alternative sources of income for the shop- 
keepers and other local businessmen who are now equally, 
although less directly, dependent on agriculture. 


Atomic Friction 


EWER sparks than usual have flown, in public at least, 

at this year’s regular congressional hearings’ on the 
atomic energy programme. In part this is because Mr 
Durham, the new chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, has replaced Senator Anderson, a strong 
believer in governmental development of commercial power 
from the atom. He is one of the most vigorous of the 
Democratic critics of the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
policy of leaving private enterprise to develop peaceful 
atomic energy. Moreover, Mr Strauss, the chairman of 
the AEC, took much of the wind out of the Democrats’ sails 
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just before Congress reassembled by promising that if 
private industry did not do the job quickly enough, the 
government would build the plants. 


Deep differences of opinion still exist, however, between 
Mr Strauss, who puts progress in nuclear technology before 
the race for kilowatts, and the Democrats, who believe that 
without experience of large-scale atomic electricity plants 
American technical progress will be slowed up. Their 
doubts about the willingness of industry to invest sufficient 
sums have received some reinforcement from the unwel- 
come news that the actual costs of building civilian reactors 
are exceeding the original estimates by 20 to 40 per cent. 
Some scepticism has therefore been expressed about the 
immediacy of plans, announced very conveniently for Mr 
Strauss, for three new groups of companies to build atomic 
power plants in Ohio and on the Pacific coast, thus invading 
the homes of cheap hydro-electric power and coal. 


There may yet be fireworks when the committee, now 
considering insurance against accidents in atomic plants, 
moves on to the Gore Bill, which the Senate passed last 
year and which authorises government construction of 
several big atomic power plants. But the “ three wise men ” 
of Euratom, on their recent visit, provided a way out for 
both sides with their suggestion that America should use 
Europe, with its high costs for conventional electric power, 
as a proving ground for its designs for atomic plants. This 
promising idea will not get far, however, unless the com- 
mittee is less jealous of American atomic secrets. There 
have been complaints about Britain’s failure to provide 
America with detailed information about Calder Hall. But 
the chief reason the AEC has been slow to carry out its 
intention of sharing with Britain the secrets of the Nautilus, 
the atomic submarine, is the committee’s own dislike of 
this loosening of security. 


Scientists—Scare about Scarcity 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


OR some time now there has been deep concern in the 

United States about the country’s alleged shortage of 
trained scientists and engineers, which is supposed to be 
threatening its defence, progress and prosperity. This 
concern has been evoked by reports of the numbers being 
trained in the Soviet Union—126,000 graduates in these 
fields each year, compared with 59,000 from American 
universities, according to one estimate ; by warnings from 
industrialists, educational leaders and government officials ; 
by the almost unbelievably attractive offers made to college 
students by companies competing for the privilege of being 
allowed to employ them after they graduate ; and by the 
newspaper columns filled with “help wanted ” advertise- 
ments, which read like guidebooks to fairyland. It is there- 
fore a little surprising to discover that in fact there is no 
general or widespread scarcity of scientists or engineers 
in the United States. 


An analysis of this apparent contradiction must begin with 
a definition of terms. By scientist, in this context, the census 
takers and the various commissions which have studied man- 
power difficulties have agreed to mean someone who has 
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had special training in the discipline of one or more of the 
natural sciences—mathematics, chemistry, geology, biology 
and physics—who has at least a bachelor’s degree from a 
recognised college or university, and who is working at a 
level loosely described as professional in an area broadly 
defined as scientific. The level at which the professional label 
is applied varies with the science concerned—in chemistry 
a bachelor’s degree is enough, in physics several more years 
of study are needed. The statistics take account of this 
difference, as accurately as is possible when attempting to 
record the individual activities of a population of 170 million. 

But the lack of reliable and up-to-date data has added to 
the alarm and confusion over possible shortages, especially: 
in the light of the Russian figures, startling both for their 
size and seeming precision. The best estimates suggest that 
there are about 700,000 qualified scientists in the United 
States and that less than a third of these specialists are 
occupied in the work for which they were trained. 

The amount of inspired guesswork involved in defining 
and counting scientists suffers a geometric factor of increase 
in dealing with engineers. Even the first coarse filter, a 
college degree, used to separate out scientific sheep from 
goats, is unavailing. The kind of work done is some guide, 
but there are no legal and few professional sanctions to 
prevent a man describing his work as engineering, and 
himself as an engineer. Nor is the individual concerned 
alone in his terminological inexactitude. Not many years 
ago the United States Army estimated that it would need 
g0o more engineers during the next twelve months. Closer 
inspection showed that the actual requirement was about 
10 engineers and 890 technicians and draftsmen. Professor 
Eli Ginzberg of Columbia University, director of staff 
studies for the National Manpower Council, who tells this 
story of military miscalculation, believes that industry is 
as guilty as the armed services of this type of error. This 
belief is also held by the president of the American Society 
of Engineering Education, who told a meeting last year that 
“much hysteria” had surrounded the alleged shortage of 
engineers. Referring to industry’s estimated need for 68,000 
more of them, he declared that, if this number were pro- 
vided, “ they wouldn’t know what to do with them.” As he 
is also the manager of technical personnel development for 
the General Electric Company, he is in a position to know 
what he is talking about. 

Both employers and employed have other habits which 
make statistical confusion worse confounded. In some 
industries—the aircraft trade is one—there is a constant 
movement of technical personnel from one company to the 
next. This is partly due to the fluctuations in the demand 
for different skills at different stages of a project in any one 
firm, and between firms at any one time. The preference 
of scientists and engineers, and especially their families, for 
life in the gayer and more equable climate of the southwest 
rather than in the inclement northeast of the country further 
distorts the pattern of supply and demand, as does the 
current fancy for engineers as company executives. The 
vacancy, as advertised, demands an engineer, while the work 
calls for general administrative ability only, with no occasion 
for technical skill. 

The cries of “shortage” have accelerated a tendency to 
stockpile scientists and engineers in considerable excess of 
current or foreseeable demands, a trend encouraged by 
cost-plus research contracts, generous tax concessions for 
establishing or expanding a “ research ” programme, a desire 
for prestige, and the simple determination to get or keep a 
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good man away from trade rivals. Whether or not a firm is 
given a government contract may depend, among other 
things, on the number of scientists on its payroll available 
to work on the new project. Only last month a congressional 
committee was criticising defence contractors for the 
excessive amounts they spend on recruiting engineers and 
scientists, amounts which can then be charged as expenses 
on the bills which are presented to the taxpayer. 


Such prodigality in hiring young graduates was con- 
demned last summer by the Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, which went on to say that industry should 
also make greater efforts to see that the full talents of its 
engineers and scientists are used and that routine jobs are 
ieft to less skilled workers. The same point was made again 
this year by two government officials. Earlier, another 
expert group attached to the Department of Defence had 
concluded that the effectiveness and efficiency of military _ 
research might be increased by 25 per cent, although it 
admitted this would take “five years of diligent effort.” 


It seems to be assumed by the prophets of doom that 
America lacks either the means or the intention, or both, to 
increase the number of scientific graduates. In fact there is 
a substantial rise in the total college population—a conserva- 
tive estimate by the Commission on Human Resources and 
Advanced Training forecasts 326,000 graduates in 1960 and 
608,000 in 1969, against approximately 285,000 in 1956— 
as well as a climb in the percentage of science and engineer- 
ing students. It is officially forecast that in about ten years’ 
time the supply of such graduates should have caught up 
with demand. There are many problems in education, 
particularly in scientific training at the high school level, 
but a lack of students does not seem to be one of them. 


Finally, Professor Ginzberg has pointed out that, in a 
world of limited resources, there is never enough of every- 
thing all at once. There is a shortage, he said, of “ good 
baseball players ” and of “ beautiful women.” But in the 
circumstances, the supply of scientists and the demand for 
them are within a reasonable margin of balance. There is, 
however, a problem of maldistribution which is hard to 
solve without some direction of labour, unthinkable in peace- 
time. Some specialists are unable to find work appropriate 
to their taste and talent; there is an absolute lack of a_ 
few, very highly qualified types, mostly applied physicists 
and usually in places too secret to mention ; there is a need 
for more men of sufficient experience to head research pro- 
jects in certain fields, again mostly in physics and sometimes 
in the sort of work where there has not yet been time for 
anyone to acquire that kind of experience. Finally, there 
is a long felt want for more geniuses—Einsteins are scarcer 
than hen’s teeth. 


SHORTER NOTE 


The Army and the National Guard have signed a peace 
treaty ; for the rest of this year boys between 17 and 184 
years old who join the National Guard will be required to 
take only eleven weeks active training. This means that 
they can fulfil their obligation during their vacation from 
school or college. The six months’ training period, which 
the Army wanted but which the Guard felt would hamper 
recruitment, will now only be required for boys in this age 
group if they volunteer after the beginning of next year. 
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Winter Wisdom 


WHEN chills are in the air the way to 
keep the cold out is to be warm 
within. Towards bed-time take a 
little White Horse with hot 

lemon and sugar or in hot milk. 

Let sound sleep and the soothing 
glow of this fine Scotch whisky 

drive off the questing germs 

of colds and influenza. There is 


no more pleasant precaution. 
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The World Overseas 








HROUGHOUT the acute phase of the Middle Eastern 

crisis the Saudi Arabian government has kept in the 
background. It subscribed to the Arab policy declarations 
issued after the summit conferences in Beirut and Cairo ; 
otherwise, unlike the governments of Egypt and Syria, it 
has said little. The government’s reticence has not been 
filled in by publicity organs like the press and radio, 
which are still in an early stage of development. There is 
only one daily newspaper published in Jedda for the whole 
country ; three periodicals are published in Mecca, Medina 
and Riyadh ; the Riyadh broadcasting station is still under 
construction. 


The absence of news from Saudi Arabia has encouraged 
speculation in the West—much of it wishful. It has been 
suggested that Saudi Arabia as a wealthy autocracy must 
fear the spread of radical extremism, not to mention com- 
munism, from Egypt and Syria ; and that the blandishments 
lavished on King Saud by President Eisenhower and the 
United States government must have strengthened Ameri- 
can, and therefore western, influence in Riyadh. On both 
counts it has been argued that Saudi ties with the Egyptian- 
led Arab block must have been worn threadbare. 

Inquiry in Riyadh does not lend support to such specula- 
tions. It is true that both temperament and interest incline 
King Saud towards caution and that at least twice in recent 
weeks he has urged moderation on his allies. But in all 
essential respects he and his government stand firmly 
behind President Nasser in his quarrel with Israel and with 
its western backers. The actions of Israel, Britain and 
France are roundly condemned with a conviction so deep 
that it will certainly endure for years. And even though 
King Saud may disagree with his allies on matters of tactical 
detail, it is most unlikely that he will carry disagreement 
beyond the stage of private admonition. 

The acts of the Saudi government since the emergency 
began bear witness to its steady support for Egypt. It has 
backed Egypt vigorously in the United Nations. It has 
broken off diplomatic relations with Britain and France. It 
has supported President Nasser’s refusal to allow clearance 
of the canal until the complete withdrawal of the Israelis, 
even though that meant a loss to the Saudi exchequer of 
about 20 per cent of its oil revenue. It even added to that 
loss by closing the submarine pipeline from the Saudi oil- 
fields to the Bahrain refinery, thereby depriving itself of 
another 16 per cent of that revenue. Saudi support for “ the 
free Arab states ” (Egypt, Syria, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia) 
is also visible in the sympathy shown to Syria in its quarrels 





King Saud, Nasser and the West 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN RIYADH 









with Lebanon—the latter state is regarded as too western in 
outlook—and in the strong Saudi dislike of the Baghdad 
Pact. Attempts to improve relations between Saudi Arabia 
and Iraq have made no progress since King Saud and King 
Faisal met on the Persian Gulf last autumn. Too much 
should not be read into King Saud’s forthcoming meeting 
with President Chamoun of Lebanon and King Faisal of 
Iraq. President Chamoun’s visit to Riyadh is certainly 
regarded by King Saud as a courtesy call and he possibly 
looks on his proposed visit to Baghdad in the same way. 
The place of Saudi Arabia 
in foreign affairs is conditioned 
by the problem of Israel, 
which dominates Arab think- 
ing in Riyadh no less than in 
Cairo, Damascus and Amman. 
Those standing closest to the 
King, like his uncle and chief 
adviser, Emir Abdullah ibn 
Abdurrahman, the premier 
and foreign minister, Emir 
Faisal, and the deputy foreign 
minister, Sheikh Yusuf Yasin, 
can see no chance of a per- 
manent settlement between 
the Arab states and Israel. 
They concede that the elimin- 
ation of Israel is not a prac- 
tical proposition in the immediate future. But they regard 
its recognition as a lasting feature of the Middle Eastern 
scene as even more unthinkable. There lies the root of the 
dilemma of the Arabs: in the refusal to accept the existence 
of a state which they have not the power to destroy. 
Much of the odium hitherto reserved exclusively for 
Israel now falls on Britain and France. Sheikh Yusuf Yasin 
said that a straightforward quarrel between Britain and 
Egypt leading to war might have been understood by the 
Arabs. But collusion with Israel, however indirect, was 
something that Arabs could never forget, much less forgive. 
It made the prospect of a return to cordial relations between 
Britain and Saudi Arabia exceedingly remote. But a re- 
sumption of formally correct diplomatic relations is not 
thereby excluded. The view prevalent in Riyadh is that 
such a resumption must be conditional on reparation being 
made to Egypt in addition to the restoration of Egyptian 
control over the Gaza strip and the Sharm el-Shaikh area. 
Some would like to make a further condition, namely, the 
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withdrawal of British-led forces from the Buraimi Oasis. 


The Saudi attitude to Britain is, if anything, firmer than 
that of Egypt. The attack on the Canal Zone is regarded 
as being of a piece with the occupation of Buraimi and the 
attacks against what Yemen regards as its territory. Emir 
Faisal remarked bluntly that it seemed evident that the 
British were intent on “destroying the Arabs.” There 
is little doubt that the Imam of Yemen will receive full 
Saudi support for whatever course the quarrel with the 
Aden government may take. 


Saudi feeling towards the United States government is 
difficult to gauge. Perhaps it is best described as “ friendly 
reserve.” King Saud was certainly delighted with the warm 
reception given him in Washington, and both he and his 
advisers are satisfied that the President will try to curb the 
immoderate influence of Zionism on American politics. 
They are .also well content with the agreements on the 
Dhahran air base and the supply of American arms for Saudi 
forces. 


Neutrality the Keystone 


Nevertheless, the Saudis are watchful for American 
attempts to edge them out of their policy of neutrality 
between the two blocks—a neutrality which, like Egypt and 
Syria, they have made the keystone of their foreign policy. 
Many leading figures deplored the terms in which the 
military proposals of the Eisenhower doctrine are couched. 
In Saudi eyes, the restriction on the offer of military aid to 
cases of communist aggression seriously reduces its value. 
They see no reason to fear a Russian attack, but many 
reasons to fear an attack from Israel, Britain and France. 
Your correspondent has often been asked in Riyadh, more 
or less rhetorically, why the offer of aid was not made to 
cover aggression from any quarter. 


The Saudis themselves explain the terms of the American 
proposals by reference to America’s desire to influence the 
Arab states in an anti-communist direction. That influence 
they are determined to resist. Grateful as they are for the 
efforts made by the United States to secure the withdrawal 
of Israeli forces from Gaza and Sinai, they are at least 
equally grateful to the Soviet Union for its energetic stand 
in support of Egypt. They have no intention of being 
cajoled or forced into anti-Soviet postures that would hinder 
them from asking for Soviet help in similar emergencies in 
the future. Commenting on the military proposals, Sheikh 
Yasuf Yasin said: “If the communists attack us, we shall 
certainly ask the Americans for help.” Emir Abdullah 
quoted with approval Sir Winston Churchill’s wartime 
dictum about Hitler and the Devil. ° 


Saudi feelings for the eastern block, like those of many 
uncommitted peoples, are mixed. They reject communism 
on social and religious grounds, and, having no great imme- 
diate need for Soviet help, they would probably prefer to 
keep the Soviet government at arm’s length. But they see 
no reason why other Arab governments should refuse help 
from communist sources if they are unable to get it else- 
where. President Nasser’s arms deal, for example, is warmly 
defended in Riyadh on the grounds that he has no other 
course open in view of the West’s refusal to supply his needs. 
The plain fact of the matter, in the Saudi official view, is 
that the Arabs have been forced into dealing with the com- 
munists by western hostility to their national aspirations. 
So the West, it is argued, has no valid ground for complaint. 
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Dr Wassenaar’s Bombshell 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


VER since the days of the Jameson Raid and the Boer 
War, the relations between the English and Afrikaans- 
speaking groups have been a cardinal issue of South African 
politics. This issue has now caused a new minor eruption 
which has introduced some fluidity into a situation that 
has remained rigidly unchanged for nine years. When he 
resigned as Nationalist leader in the Transvaal Provincial 
Council, Dr Theo Wassenaar, one of Mr Strydom’s oldest 
and most outspoken associates, did more than shock his 
party and bring hope to an opposition sadly in need of it: 
he gave expression to a political ideal of most white South 
Africans—the dream of a united European nation free to 
devote its attention to the really big race issue in South 
Africa, white-black relations. 

Although he has the deserved reputation of being an 
extremist, Dr Wassenaar has for years spoken about the 
necessity of closer association between the two white lan- 
guage groups ; and he has always justified this by referring 
to the “ black peril.” He chose the composition of school 
boards in the Transvaal as the occasion on which to test 
the sincerity of the party leadership’s attitude on co-opera- 
tion with the English-speaking section. When he failed to 
persuade his colleagues to agree to a degree of minority 
representation which he considered equitable, he resigned 
his leadership—without leaving the party. But it was his 
blistering indictment of the extremist leadership of the 
party that really attracted public attention. He said that he 
ro longer had any faith that under the present leadership 
the high principle of equal language rights for the two 
language groups would be able to struggle free from the 
impotence in which the extreme elements in the party held 
it prisoner. He talked about dishonesty in politics becom- 
ing the basis of our public life, and gave a warning of the 
imminence of a one-party state and dictatorship. 


Apartheid and No Nonsense 


Mr Havenga’s newspaper, which a month earlier had 
taken a firm stand against the Nationalist party’s persistence 
in compulsorily segregating white children at school, 
rallied to Dr Wassenaar’s aid. “ Remember,” it told Dr 
Wassenaar’s successor, “ Hitler is dead.” The rest of the 
well-drilled Nationalist machine tried desperately to play 
down the affair, but it was patently upset by the description 
of the prime minister as the prisoner of party extremists— 
a picture only partly in focus because Mr Strydom has 
become the victim of his own sectional philosophy taken 
to its logical conclusion. 

While it is impossible at this stage to gauge the extent 
of the Nationalist rank-and-file’s sympathy for Dr Was- 
senaar’s stand, there is no doubt that the repercussions 
of his decision will continue to be felt. Yet while the 
Nationalist party will suffer as a result, South Africans 
who appreciate the vital necessity of finding a formula 
for peaceful co-existence between white and non-white 
will derive little real comfort from it. Shorn of its trappings, 
Dr Wassenaar’s philosophy comes down to this: the whites 
must by hook or by crook get together and stay together 
in order to present a united front to the non-whites. And 
if Dr Wassenaar has any say, the handling of the non- 
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whites under the new dispensation will be pretty harsh 
and uncompromising. No “shared society” for him, or 
partnership: he believes in apartheid, and no nonsense. 

It is a doleful philosophy, but it appeals to scores of 
thousands of non-Nationalists. For this reason Dr Was- 
senaar’s dramatic resignation may herald the beginning of 
the long-anticipated realignment of political forces about 
which many non-Nationalists talk: a regrouping of the 
so-called moderates in the Nationalist party with the Centre 
and Right of the United party to form a conservative block 
which would leave isolated the lunatic fringe of the Nation- 
alist party on the one hand and the Liberals and left-wing 
elements on the other. This prospect might well appeal to 
many in the United party. Under Sir de Villiers Graaff 
the party has walked warily during the current parlia- 
mentary session. At one stage a member of the Strydom 
Cabinet felt constrained to stigmatise as unfair the Opposi- 
tion’s willingness to agree to government proposals. But it 
took a more vigorous stand on the African bus boycott 
issue and fought the bill that enables the government to 
stop transport undertakings from operating on the boycott 
routes. On the private bill abolishing the Union Jack as 
one of South Africa’s official flags, the party found itself 
in something of a quandary, because of its own racial 
composition ; it ended by opposing the measure although 
voting for the clause which makes the Union flag the 
country’s only flag—a piece of political subtlety likely to 
be lost on its opponents and to puzzle its followers. 

Dr Wassenaar’s resignation will encourage the United 
party’s tendency to shift gradually to the Right and to 
try, consciously if unobtrusively, to find common ground 
with moderate Nationalists. It will perhaps also increase 
the pressure on Sir de Villiers Graaff to make contact with 
such of his opponents as can be weaned from their party. 
The likelihood of any political regrouping depends largely 
on the Nationalists’ success in retaining an iron grip on the 
rank and file of their party. The next six months will tell. 


Israel’s Balance Sheet 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


Tel Aviv, March 11th 


N the Israeli settlements near the Gaza strip, frontier 
searchlights are again playing at night on the approaches 

to the enclosure, watch towers are manned and rifles have 
been taken once more out of their storerooms. The settlers 
have resigned themselves to the old, agonising round of 
work and night-watches which they hoped the Sinai cam- 
paign would end. 

Theirs is the most acute disappointment at the with- 
drawal from Sharm el-Sheikh and Gaza. The activist, 
opposition party Heruth tells the Israeli public that a 
brilliant military victory has been wasted by the govern- 
ment ; that only the victorious Israeli army can guarantee 
the freedom of the Gulf of Aqaba and prevent fedayeen 
raids. The government, especially Mr Ben-Gurion’s party, 
Mapai, vigorously justifies the campaign and the withdrawal. 

The aims proclaimed during the drive into Sinai were 
twofold: the removal of the threat of the Egyptian army 
and peace with Egypt. The first aim has been achieved, at 
least for a considerable time. It will take President Nasser 
many months, perhaps years, to rebuild the huge stores 
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which the Israelis captured in the desert. Part of his 
military strength has been broken. But peace with Egypt 
is today farther away than ever. There are no signs that 
the Egyptian ruler is inclined to talk peace. Moreover, fear 
and hate of the Israelis have grown stronger among the 
Arabs and both are bad counsellors for a long-term settle- 
ment. 

In the United Nations, the breaking of the Arab blockade 
and freedom from fedayeen raids became the pivot of nego- 
tiations. On both points some progress can be recorded. 
With the stationing of United Nations forces near the Gulf 
of Aqaba and in the Gaza strip there is reasonable hope 
that Israeli ships will be able to use the gulf and that guerilla 
warfare in the Egyptian border region will be less savage 
than before. Israel will put the freedom of passage to the 
test in a few weeks time when a ship is expected at the gulf 
port of Eilat from South Africa. There is some feeling of 
uneasiness about the Gaza strip. It is feared that the United 
Nations troops will not be able to prevent infiltration, as 
they do not know the desert, do not speak Arabic and are 
not versed in the devious ways of the Arab infiltrator. 

To the removal of the military threat from Egypt, a 
partial breaking of the Arab blockade and a_ partial 
removal of the fedayeen threat, some people in Israel 
add to the credit side of the balance sheet a better under- 
standing of the Israeli position by the world public and in 
the United Nations. Others argue that relations with the 
United States have been strained almost to breaking point, 
that the campaign has aroused violent opposition among 
the Bandung block, and that the vigorous political campaign 
launched to ward off the danger of sanctions has only 
repaired some of the damage. 


Mr Ben-Gurion’s Task 


Economic damage has been considerable: no American 
grant in aid and no surplus food, the total loss of one 
tourist season, war costs, dislocation of the economy caused 
by mobilisation, and uncertainty about the future. There 
is Some compensation for these negative factors in the break- 
ing of the blockade, which will enable shipping to use 
Eilat ; but it remains to be seen how valuable will be the 
export trade to Africa and Asia. 

Any final assessment of the Sinai campaign and its results 
depends to a large extent on future policy. What is Israel 
to do if the United Nations Emergency Force stays only 
for a limited period ? What will be Israel’s proposals should 
the United States try to evolve a long-term settlement ? 
There is a world of difference between the often-repeated 
declarations that Israel is ready to talk peace and detailed 
and well-defined proposals for a definite settlement. 

Two main lessons emerge from the bitter experiences of 
the last four months: first, military victory does not suffice 
to solve the problems which have beset Israel since its 
inception ; secondly, Israel, which is surrounded by hostile 
Arab states, cannot fight for its survival without the backing 
of that western power which is beginning to play the leading 
role in the Middle East since the French and British 
positions deteriorated. Mr Ben-Gurion recognised this 
basic fact and therefore brought about the withdrawal of 


- the army in the teeth of opposition not only by Heruth but 


by members of his own coalition cabinet. He now has the 
task of persuading the public to co-operate with Unef and 
te work hand-in-hand with the United States if plans 
emerge for a long-term settlement. This will not be easy, 
especially if the Egyptians return to Gaza in any guise. 
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Talking Turkey in Kashmir 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


ENIOR officials in the Indian government have been 
profoundly disturbed by the outcome of the United 
Nations debates on Kashmir. They do not admit their 
case to be any the less righteous, but the idea has penetrated 
that virtually all world opinion is hostile to them and that 
this lowers the authority of India’s moral leadership in 
international affairs, by which they set great store. They 
are therefore more receptive today towards the suggestions 
that foreign friends in New Delhi have been making for 
some time past. 

These friends argue that India should point out that in 
1947-48 when large areas of Northern India were given 
over to Hindu-Muslim fury, any tensions added by a 
plebiscite in Kashmir might perhaps have been borne with- 
out intolerable strain. But today, after ten years of a com- 
munal truce, which has in places been uneasy, a plebiscite 
would risk setting off a new outburst. They argue that 
India should cease to labour its legal and moral claims 
because these, when confronted by Pakistan’s counter 
claims, merely maintain an insoluble deadlock ; moreover, 
far from winning world opinion to India, they merely 
antagonise it. Indian officials reply that public admission 
of fears of Hindu-Muslim clashes might well provide hot- 
heads, of whom there is no dearth, with an excuse to let 
trouble loose. Very well, reply their foreign friends, do 
not admit this in public but initiate quiet negotiations with 
Pakistan, based on expediency rather than on outraged 
principle. 


No one suggests that such talks would be quickly and 
easily successful, but such an approach at least offers a 
chance of breaking the vicious circle of self-righteousness 
(whence there is no exit without loss of prestige for the side 
that appears to have yielded) and of substituting give-and- 


take about concrete realities. For example, the Indian 
General Staff, on the assumption that in any partition 
Ladakh would go to India, maintains that it cannot be 
defended against Chinese infiltration unless lines of com- 
munication are kept through the Srinagar valley. Here is a 
practical point which might lead the Pakistanis to think up 
a practical answer in face of a common danger. 

The ice having thus been broken the conversation might 
elaborate India’s views about China. Senior officials in 
New Delhi have now reached a point at which they have 
written off the Panch Shila (professions of mutual non- 
interference signed with China and the Soviet Union) as 
scraps of paper. It came as a tremendous shock when 
Chou En-lai refused to reason with the Russians over 
Hungary and, on the contrary, maintained that Soviet action 
there was the only way to hold the communist world 
together. And China’s attitude towards the Burmese 
frontier, as towards Nepal’s internal affairs, has dimmed the 
faith of the external affairs ministry in neutralism—at any 
rate as far as South East Asia is concerned. 

If legalities were ruled out of the talks, the Pakistanis 
would feel free bluntly to reveal their basic fear about 
Kashmir, a fear which, although expressed in confidence by 
responsible people in Karachi, has never, as far as your 
correspondent is aware, been admitted in public. This fear 
is that Kashmir held by India would constitute a threat to 
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Pakistan because it outflanks the whole of the Punjab, 
whereas Kashmir held by Pakistan is no threat to India, 
for if Pakistan wished to attack India it would not waste 
energy deviating eastwards into a Kashmir “ side-show ” 
but would strike due south at India’s heart. Why, then, 
does India insist on occupying Kashmir ? This would give 
India an opening to reassure Pakistan with another argu- 
ment that is only admitted in private—that a weak Pakistan 
makes a suspicious and uncomfortable neighbour. Therefore 
India has every interest in seeing Pakistan strong, pros- 
perous, and independent of that foreign military aid which 
arouses the anxiety of the Indian General Staff. 

If Mr Jarring, the president of the Security Council, 
attempts on his arrival in New Delhi to mediate on the legal 
and moral plane, the shadow boxing between India and 
Pakistan will continue. But neutral observers in New Delhi 
believe that if he could persuade the two parties to initiate 
strictly “unrighteous” and practical discussions on 
Kashmir, he might start a chain reaction. Some genuinely 
neutral member of the UN might help to keep the talks 
sweet. For this purpose, Britain, the United States and 
any “colonial” power would be useless, but Canada might 
well fill the bill. 


Cordiality Without Entente 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE weekend talks between Mr Macmillan and M. 

Mollet have shown that they must do some sturdy 
climbing to surmount the obstacles to European co-operation 
raised between them by the “ Eurafrican” schemes of the 
Six and Britain’s determination to reduce its forces in 
Germany. It is much, in the circumstances, that they 
maintain such a resolute cordiality. For the moment the 
difficulties of the terrain are more apparent than the 
meeting-points. 

The more confused problem is probably “ Eurafrica.” 
To meet the French refusal to be separated from the French 
Union by the common market, the six Messina powers have 
agreed to set up.a preferential area linking their overseas 
territories with the common market. If it enters fully into 
force, their bananas, cocoa, coffee, groundnuts (the list is 
not exclusive) would enjoy preferential tariffs in Europe— 
as high as 20 per cent for bananas against nothing in 
Germany today. 

The non-self-governing countries of the Commonwealth, 
including Malaya and Hongkong, have a surprisingly big 
trade with the Six, who take about a quarter of their exports. 
It seems that the products of the British African territories 
and Ghana will be placed at a disadvantage in competing 
with those of the French colonies. \ 

The first British reaction to this, in view of the known 
reluctance of France’s partners to endorse “ Eurafrica,” 
was to oppose the preferential system, invoking Gatt. This 
did not deter the Six (who tend to suspect the British of 


obstruction even when their objections are genuine) from 


meeting France’s equally genuine requirements. Mr 
Macmillan, who believes in his free trade area, now seems 


_ to be trying another approach: to see whether the British 
_ territories hardest hit by “ Eurafrica,” can through the 
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is YOUR transport? 








Even in this period of fuel rationing, 
BRITISH ROAD SERVICES remain eager 
to investigate and advise you on your 
new or difficult transport problems. 


transport service must be flexible. It must be 
able to adapt itself to your individual needs. To 
provide the vehicles best suited to your loads. To carry 
out the smallest, most routine assignments, or to 
satisfy the biggest, most difficult demands. And it must 
provide punctuality, speed and reliability. All these 
requirements are met by British Road Services. 
Further, during this difficult time of fuel ration- 
ing, British Road Services are endeavouring in every 
way to adapt themselves to serving your interests, and 
the interests of the Nation, as befits the largest and 
most adaptable road haulage operator in the British Isles. 


T: BE OUTSTANDING in the field of road haulage, a 


The facts. Consider for yourself these facts: British 
Road Services are a nationwide organization with vast, 
widespread resources. They are staffed with ex- 
perienced, enthusiastic men and sound administrators. 
At the present time, they are working in close colla- 
boration with British Railways who are handling, on 
their behalf, the long distance hauls which can no 
longer be covered by direct road services. 

Furthermore, their round-the-clock skilled engineer- 
ing service keeps the large B.R.S. fleet in the most 
economical running condition. And with the help of 
their teleprinter network, B.R.S. can rapidly trans- 
mit their traffic plans down to the last careful detail 
thus avoiding waste of time, money and resources. 
Your time and your money, too. 


Economical methods. Sound knowledge and careful 
planning result not only in good transport, but also in 
economies to you. B.R.S. are eager to advise you on 
improved handling techniques, new types of vehicles, 
and new ideas in transport. Constant research keeps 
B.R.S. thoroughly up-to-date. Just telephone your 
local man. Action will follow immediately. . 


Pickfords heavy haulage vehicles are renowned for their 
adaptability in moving indivisible loads. This example shows 
a 165-ton transformer en route from Newcastle upon Tyne 
to Blyth. 


This illustration shows how a B.R.S. general haulage 
branch carried a light but lengthy girder from Radley to 
Wales by adapting a normal vehicle for this special journey. 


British Road Services Ltd 


Look up your nearest depot 
in your local telephone directory 
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Over a century and a quarter of experience 
lies behind the range of products 
manufactured by British Chrome & 
Chemicals Limited. As new and more 
economical methods of production 

come into use, the results of constant 
research and development will be more 
readily available to play their part 


in the industrial expansion of the future. 


The experience of B.C.C. is ever at the service of 
industry. 


Britain’s largest manufacturers 

of chrome chemicals 
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free trade area obtain as favourable terms as the French 
territories on the common market. 

This could be a difficult decision to take. It breaches, 
though in a limited range of tropical produce, the principle 
that agriculture remains outside the free trade area. It 
would presumably also breach, even if slightly, imperial 
preference in the affected territories and blur the frontiers 
between Europe and the Commonwealth. In practice, the 
extent of the confusion will depend, above all, on the 
number of interested territories and also, on what equal 
treatment with “ Eurafrica’” means; the Six themselves 
have not fully defined their plans. 

About defence the British and French spoke still more 
widely different languages. The British talked economics ; 
the experts are convinced that it is not just a matter of 
modifying a British defence programme that would, unless 
modified, lead to the spending of over £2,000 million by 
1960. The whole problem of the ever-growing enormity 
of modern defence burdens is involved, which other 
European countries fail to appreciate only because their 
arms efforts are not far enough advanced. The French talked 
politics: Germany must not dominate European defence ; 
America must not be tempted to withdraw its forces ; con- 
fidence in the British pledge to stay abroad must not be 
undermined. There was no agreement over the weekend. 

The best chance of obtaining continental, and especially 
French, consent to a reduction of British forces seems to be 
to breathe some life into the WEU arms pool, set up to 
supervise German armaments and to co-ordinate defence 
production. There is certainly, today, a new willingness for 
dovetailed arms programmes in Europe. But the road 
bristles with obstacles. At the outset there is the “ ABC 
agreement ” between America, Britain and Canada, for the 
exchange of defence information. Though the Americans 
want more productive, integrated European programmes 
the agreement still prevents Britain from playing its part in 
Europe. An American waiver will have to be sought. The 
risk is of a further drying-up of American information. But 
this has never flowed well and it is now generally admitted 
that even Mr Sandys’s visit to Washington did not achieve 
much. 


Delicate Problem of Hardware 


Nevertheless, the first timid approaches to integrated 
programmes are under way. The British and French 
governments have exchanged lists of fundamental research 
projects (on high temperature alloys, for instance) which 
they could co-ordinate, and are seeking German co-operation. 
The problem of finished weapons—expertly known as 
“hardware ”—which could be produced soon, is far more 
delicate. The British are sure, for example, that they are 
years ahead in guided missiles. The continental members 
of WEU have worked together on defining the criteria for 
weapon production in the nineteen-sixties, in response to the 
recent Nato “ political directive to the military.” The 
Americans have kept their counsel, and the British, tied by 
the ABC agreements, also. Britain would have to join soon 
to get in on this before ideas harden. Some people hope that 
agreement to co-operate effectively between Europeans could 
be reached, gradually and piecemeal, in the next six months. 

The immediate prospect for the Entente Cordiale, and 
for Nato and Europe, is of more difficult, complex relation- 
ships. There is, perhaps, a danger of exaggerating the 
“ Eurafrican” imbroglio, though that is not certain ; and 
more co-ordinated European arms production holds promise 
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of political as well as technical progress. But there is no 
doubt that Britain’s decision on defence puts a strain on 
Nato, and France’s on Eurafrica puts a strain on the British 
notion of a free trade area. In Europe, free traders will 
be tempted to press for amendments to common market 
texts already agreed through the free trade area negotia- 
tions. In France itself, those like M. Mendés-France, who 
fear the common market may draw France away from 
Britain, may be strengthened. And finally, the outside 
world will be watchful in Gatt. The troubles of Messrs 
Macmillan and Mollet as good Europeans are far from over. 


Disunited Indonesia 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN JAKARTA 


HE resignation of Dr Sastroamidjojo’s government on 
Wednesday was a belated recognition of the fact that 
it had lost all authority. The process of disintegration 
began last January, when the coalition was deserted by the 
moderate Islamic party, Masjumi, and two minor Moslem 
parties. But the chain of events really began in December 
with the rebellion of two military commanders in Sumatra. 
For a time the authority of the government was restored, 
but in the past fortnight a further crop of rebellions made 
the end inevitable. The latest of these are in South 
Sumatra, where Lieutenant-Colonel Barlian, the military 
commander, has seized power, and in Borneo, where 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hasan Basry has put himself at the head 
of a new revolutionary council. 

None of these rebellions has been marked by bloodshed, 
but in East Indonesia, at the beginning of the month, civil 
war was only narrowly averted. On March 2nd civilian 
leaders met at the residence of the governor of Celebes in 
Macassar, and agreed on a demand for local autonomy. 
But the danger came from rival army factions. Colonel 
Sumual, the thirty-five year old military commander of 
East Indonesia, endorsed the rebels’ demands, took over 
the administration and proclaimed a state of siege. But he 
was faced with opposition from nine Javanese battalions in 
Celebes under the command of Colonel Sudirman, a staunch 
supporter of the central government. He has been prevented 
from using his troops to attack Sumual only by the prompt 
action of General Nasution, the chief of staff, who has main- 
tained constant contact with both men, used all his influ- 
ence to restrain them and announced that it was still too 
early to condemn or justify Sumual’s action. 

General Nasution’s effective command has been steadily 
shrinking since the first military rebellions in Sumatra last 
December—a government newspaper has remarked that he 
would wake up one morning to find that he was only com- 
manding the driver of his car—but the tact with which he 
is handling his rebellious officers may have averted open 
fighting. It remains to be seen how he will deal with the 
further threats to his authority that have now emerged. 

The East Indonesian rebels’ attitude to President 
Sukarno’s “ concept ” is determined, like that of the Suma- 
trans, by their desire for local autonomy and their dislike 
of communism. They would welcome the formation of a 
national council if it had the powers of a senate and if 70 
per cent of its members came from outside Java, whose 
dominant position in national politics is greatly resented. 
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The idea of an all-party cabinet is also acceptable, provided 
that it does not include the communists and is led by Dr 
Hatta, the former vice president, whose co-operation with 
President Sukarno is essential if the Indonesian republic is 
not to disintegrate. The President has succumbed to rebel 
pressure sufficiently to invite Dr Hatta to meet him but he 
will have to make some substantial concessions if he is to 
persuade him to lead the government. Dr Hatta has said 
that President Sukarno’s plan was good and idealistic, but 
impractical ; the communists’ aim was world revolution 
and not a prosperous Indonesian national state. 

It is rumoured that President Sukarno would be prepared 
te drop his determination to include the communists in his 
all-party cabinet but that he would continue to insist on 
their inclusion in the projected national council. This solu- 
tion would only be accepted by the party leaders who have 
rejected the plan if the council’s advice was not binding. But 
the communists are jubilant over their recognition by the 
head of the state and they will find it difficult to reconcile 
themselves to anything less than the full participation in the 
government which the President’s formula originally 
promised them. 


Toymakers at Nuremberg 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HOSE who regret in November that the shops try so 
early to kindle “the Christmas spirit” will have a 
twinge of compassion for the singular fraternity whose 
Christmas shopping begins perforce in March. Thousands 
of these far forward-looking buyers have been present at the 
Nuremberg Toy Fair, which closed on March 12th, gravely 
inspecting a full-dress parade of pretty well every kind of 
model and means of diversion for the young. Appropriately 
refreshing themselves with draughts of milk peddled by 
genial Bavarian lasses, they have soberly set about the 
responsible task of spotting now what will be certain 
winners with other people’s children in nine months’ time. 
They travelled to Nuremberg from many countries 
because the Germans still have the reputation of being the 
world’s masters at making toys. Before the war, the German 
toymakers, who worked mostly in Thuringia and Saxony, 
displayed their wares at Leipzig. But since 1949 the West 
German toymakers have set up shop in Nuremberg. It is 
the second largest city in Bavaria ; and the greater part of 
the West German toymaking industry, which employs some 
22,000 full-time craftsmen, is settled in Bavaria and the 
neighbouring southern state of Baden-Wiirttemberg. 
Between them, the West German toymakers sell some 
$72 million (£25 million) worth of toys every year, nearly 
half of which (45 per cent in 1956) are exported. 
Goethe’s mother was shocked when the toymakers of 
1793 came out with model guillotines as the latest novelty 
for the nursery. That was, perhaps, pandering too fondly 
to the grisly instincts of the little ones. But models of 
objects that engage the mind, either through their perma- 
nent intrinsic interest or through their mere newness, have 
-always been the toymaker’s principal stock-in-trade. They 
have been so this year at. Nuremberg. Models of one sort 
or another composed by far the greater part of the show. 
And the bulk of them did not rely on their novelty, 
topicality, or superficial ingenuity. If not always aircraft 
and locomotives, at any rate houses, babies, soldiers, animals, 
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ships and rolling stock go on looking much the same year in 
year out. It is the quality of the materials used, the skill 
and imagination of execution, that make the difference. 
Buyers in search of novelty were skilfully but not 
numerously catered for. An Alweg mono-rail train could 
be seen buzzing busily around one solitary stand. There 
were dolls the spit of Bardot, Monroe, or Lollobrigida. A 
few special showpieces, including even a walking doll, could 
be put through their paces by remote control. But even 
in the carefully prepared conditions of an exhibition, this 
kind of authority, it seemed, was exercised rather tenuously, 
and then only with much brow-knitting and laborious 
manceuvring. Heaven knows what would happen in the 
nursery or the bath under less resourceful direction. 
Obviously the German toymakers reckon that electrification 
has its drawbacks, for reasons both technical and humane. 


Masks and Stink Bombs 


Knowing from centuries of experience that children’s 
tastes in toys are collectively the same and yet individually 
unpredictable the German toymakers pin their faith largely 
on the unsophisticated toys and amusements that have stood 
the test of time. Sitting in their modest cubby-holes, with 
an air of quiet confidence, and apparently doing very nicely, 
were the representatives of the makers of such venerable 
standbys as fireworks, rubber balls, spinning tops, chess- 
Sets, crackers, masks, stink bombs, and sneezing powder 
(1d. a bag. Extra strong, 24d. a bottle). 

Beyond supplying the usual demand for building bricks, 
engineering sets, and the like, some German manufacturers 
are paying special attention to the present-day tendency to 
encourage boys and girls to think of a technical career. 
Experimental kits of remarkably generous content and high 
finish are being produced in Germany under such labels 


"as “The Technical Kid—170 experiments in elementary 


physics,” “The Radio Technician—80 experiments con- 
cerned with the technicalities of modern radio,” or “The 
Young Optician and Photographer—120 experiments with 
mirrors and lenses.” 

So long as the German toymakers continue to provide 
this kind of quality, value, and imaginative touch they will 
have no cause to fear the intensifying foreign competition. 
German toy exports increased by only 1.4 per cent last year, 
compared with 9.68 per cent in 1955 and 31.72 per cent in 
1954. Of last year’s exports over 22 per cent went to the 
United States, the next best customers being Sweden, Hol- 
land, Italy, and Switzerland ; some £650,000 worth were 
sold to Britain. 

Germany’s most serious competitor in the toy market is 
Japan. It is the familiar story of cheaper production costs 
and consequently lower prices. The challenge is considered 
all the more serious now that the 45-hour week is coming 
into force throughout western Germany. The German 
manufacturers are so disturbed by it that they are resisting 
the proposal to expand the German Toy Fair at Nuremberg 
into an International Toy Fair. In consequence groups of 
east German, Austrian, Japanese and British toy manu- 
facturers have been displaying their wares this year in the 
disadvantageous isolation of Nuremberg hotels and offices. 
In his opening address the broadminded Federal Minister 
of Economics scolded the German exhibitors for their 
timidity, assuring them they had nothing to fear if they 
only stuck faithfully to the traditions of their craft. There 
are promising signs that they intend to do this. 
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T takes a dramatic announcement, such as the 
trebling of the nuclear power programme, to attract 
much public attention to the investment programmes of 
the nationalised industries ; in fact, they were already 
so vast that even the big increase in nuclear investment 
announced last week added only about 10 per cent to 
the total cost of them. Capital expenditure in the four 
main nationalised industries—coal, electricity, gas, and 
iransport—was probably of the order of £500 million 
last year, and is likely to continue at about that rate 
until 1960. Between 1961 and 1965, counting in last 
week’s addition to the nuclear programme, these indus- 
tries expect to be investing about £700 million a year. 
A national commitment of some £6,000 million in 
the decade to 1965 raises two obvious questions for the 
government at present responsible for it. How can any 
demonstration prove whether these investment pro- 
grammes are too small, too large, or just right ? Here 
the politically correct answer for any government is to 
keep a stiff upper lip and behave as if it knew. And how 
should the money be raised to finance these huge invest- 
ment programmes ? This second question, formally, is 
at present in suspense. Most of these industries used 
to raise most of their money on the capital market by 
issuing fixed-interest stock with a Treasury guarantee. 
When Mr Macmillan brought them “ into the Budget ” 
last year to join coal, which already financed its invest- 
ment by direct borrowing from the Government, this 
new arrangement was described as temporary, in the 
first instance for two years only. The new electricity 
bill now before Parliament provides for this industry 
to borrow either in the new way or the old, but some 
Tory backbenchers are now arguing that it should be 
amended to send the new electricity generating board 
and area boards to the market without a guarantee. 
For one of the smaller nationalised industries, air trans- 
port, there are persistent rumours of some new “ square 


WORLD 


Money for Public Industries 





deal” arrangement to bring private capital back into 
the nationalised corporations ; and of late there has 
been some vague talk of “a Capital Issues Committee 
for the nationalised industries.” 


* 


It is clearly essential to get nationalised investment 
into perspective ; the tables on this and the next page 
attempt to do so. These big fuel and transport indus- 
tries now account for about 16 per cent of the country’s 
capital investment. But they are only part of the public 
corporations of all kinds, which since the war have 
accounted for about 19 per cent of total investment ; 


ESTIMATES OF NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES’ CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
TO END 1955, & INVESTMENT PROGRAMMES, 1956-65 (£mn.) 
































P Financed from : 
Gross capital 
expenditure Tier ae ‘ican 
on assets = interna — — Total 
5 ren. | Stock cheauer porno. 
Fixed | Total POUTS*S \vances| '"S 
CEA & Area Boards : 
to Mar.,: 1956 ...... 1,222 | 1,236 360 818 876 
PU ccaceseees 1,000 | 1,020 350 670 
Gee cacacavane 1,890 | (2,090)} (570) (1,520) 
Gas Council & Boards: 
to March, 1956 .... 319 361 37 289 34 
a Te 250 265 45 
GeeMEeaceacasces (250); (265) (45) (220) 
National Coal Board : = 
to end-1955....... 442 430% 183 247 247 
eee 590 590 240 350 350 
SMO ét ws scanue 410 410 410 Nil Nil 
Transport Commission: 
to end-1955........ 501 3744, 3=«133 241 241 
Peed éacccacace 620 620 220 400 
oo errr 620 | 620 220 400 
Total : | 
eo “end-56" ...... 2,484 | 2,401 713 | 1,348 247 | 1,688 
, See 2,460 | 2,495 855 350 | 1,640 
ree 3,170 | 3,385 | 1,245 | 2,140 
| j 














* Working Capital reduced by £12 mn. during period. + “* Net Current 
Assets ’’ reduced by £127 mn. during period. 
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and these in turn are only part of the whole public 
sector, which between 1948 and 1955 accounted for 
almost exactly half the country’s fixed capital invest- 
ment, though its share is now slightly below 45 per cent. 


The shares of the nationalised industries, the public 
corporations, and the public sector as a whole in 
the country’s fixed capital investment since the war 
have not been matched by their contribution to national 
output, The Government is responsible for nearly all 
the social capital, for the vast bulk of fuel and power 
investment, and for roads and much of land and air 
transport. But with the exception of private house- 
building, practically all fixed investment in the private 
sector has been in directly productive capital ; taking 
only about half the total fixed investment, private 
industry contributes about 75 per cent of the country’s 
gross domestic product each year. 


‘ 


It is only by accounting convention that the “ out- 
put” of houses, schools and hospitals is given any 
measurable meaning. But public productive capital, 
in the nationalised industries, seems to make inherently 
greater demands on capital resources, in relation to its 
output, than do most private industries. Comparisons 
of “ capital-output ratios,” on the conflicting figures so 
far available, need to be taken with the strongest of 
reservations. But it does appear that the fuel processing 
industries, such as electricity, gas, oil refining, and coke 
ovens, along with certain transport industries, such as 
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railways and shipping, are by nature much more highly 
capitalised even than the private industries processing 
bulk materials, such as chemicals, steel, rayon and 
sugar ; and that these in their turn need more capital 
for a given unit of output than those other manufac- 
turing industries that shape materials and put them 
together, such as engineering. 


Such comparisons offer no guidance to whether the 
highly capitalised industries, nationalised or private, 
have had “ fair” or “ unfair” shares of the country’s 
fixed investment since the war. It is tempting to remark 
that for £100 invested in manufacturing industry one 
can get about £40-£50 worth of goods a year, while 
the same {100 invested in electricity would supply 
only about £6 worth of power a year; by the 
same token one could conclude that the nation could 
invest more “ profitably ” in motor assembly works than 
in strip mills or oil refineries. But this is a highly inter- 
dependent economy: the motor works would look as 
silly without enough steel sheet as a steelworks without 
enough fuel and electricity. This interdependence, as 
a succeeding article suggests, is indeed worth exploring 
further. But so far such studies offer little assistance 
one way or the other, in deciding whether the nation 
is getting the best value for the capital it invests. 


Nor would anyone intimately concerned pretend that 
the painstaking scrutiny of capital programmes that goes 
on steadily each year by the Ministry of Power and 





GROSS CAPITAL FORMATION AND THE GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 


CAPITAL EMPLOYED TO YEARS’ OUTPUT 





| 
| Gross capital formation | 
' 




















——— aa eee 
| 1948-55 r 1955 | 5, | GOP 
|_ Se. eens 7. 
| | | of | of | 
| Public | Private, £4! | Public | Private ‘tal 
| £mn | émn fmn | émn | 
Housing ........ 12799; 996] ... 359-283 } 
Social services... | 716) ... cee i 
Other publicserv. | 526 sans bai 83 
including roads, 105, ... | «. 18 
Total social in- 
vestment ..... 4,041 | 996 | 31.2 557 283 | 29-8 | 12-6 
SS eae S60}. ses ee 82 ae ee wee 
Other mining ... ae B2 | ss. eas 8 | 
Mining and quar- | | 
SS re 365 52 | 2°6 82 | 8| 3-2) 3-4 
Gas,: electricity, | | | 
ee ee | 1,866 11-6 340 12-0 |. 2-4 
Transport and | | 
Communications | 1,357 | sab a ae ee. a 
Shipping........ ae ee eee a i ws | 
Total transport*, | 
_ ee 1,357 | 534) 11-7 227 | 65 | 10-3 7-7 
Distribution and oie | | | 
other services* | 1,646 | 10-2 coe | 352 | §2-5 | 24-7 
Manufacturing... 431 | 3,784 | 26-1 54 680 | 26-0 | 38-9 
Building and con- | | 
Sracting: <..<..« et 296 | 1-8 | 6S | 2:3 | Gf 
Agriculture, for- | | 
estry, fishing .. 775 | 4-8 | 0} 3-9; 4-6 
| 
| 
Total exp. on | 
equipment and | | 
new buildings. | 8,060 8,083 /00-0] 1,260 1,563 1/00-0 | 
(49.9%) (50.1 *)) (44.6%) (55.4%) 














WOME ci cnxceeteness 46-0 a Sere 7°9 
a 16-4 COKG OVENS ...0.60000 7-7 
ee Ee 15-3 General chemicals...... 4-3 
ML ri acuwsaseccaces 6-8 Iron and steel ......... 3-5 
Sa ee 6-0 Mechanical engineering . 1-8 
Post and Telephone .. | 6°5 Electrical engineering .. 1-4 
Road Passenger Trans- | Motors and aircraft..... 2-1 
BONE esx sicnsas | 2-4 Leather, furs, clothing... 1-4 
China and earthenware . 1-2 

Manufacturing and | 
distribution........ 1-8 All manufacturing...... 2°2 

Source: Redfern 1952 Source: Barna 1955 





N.B.—These two estimates of capital employed in manufacturing as a 
whole are sharply in conflict. 


FINANCING OF INVESTMENT 1948-55 (£mn.) 























Public : 

corporations Total public sector 

Fixed (|Increase| Fixed Increase N 
| capital in capital in Net |, et Net | 
| form- | stocks, | form- | stocks, }| savings*|2OFTOW-| Capital 
ation ete. ation | etc. ingt jreceipts$ 
1948. , 180 | —10 665  — 72 585 |— 264|+ 272 
1949. | 264 33 761 | — 14 751 |— 300|+ 2% 
1950. 288 | —I5 819 | —227 707 |— 332\+ 217 
a.) me} 4 989 | 79 624 + 271 \+ 173 
952..| 409°); 5 1,164 127 599 + 585 \+ 107 
1953. 478 | —25 1,300 | 26 509 + 714 /+ 103 
1954. 537 | —58 1,299  —I178 519 + 469 4 133 
1955. 575 — 7 1,300 —128 700 + 355 \+ II7 
Total, 3,090 —27 8,297. —387 4,994 + 1,498 + 1,418 








* Road goods transport is lumped with distribution and services in 
investment accounting : but its contribution to net output ranks logically 
in ‘‘Transport & Communications.”’ 


* Less provision for stock appreciation. t Including net borrowing 
from taxation reserves, and dividend and Interest reserves. $¢ Taxes on 
capital and capital transfers. 
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later by the Treasury proves the point. The civil 
servants and the politicians whom they serve are still, as 
they have always been, almost completely at the mercy 
of the technicians on whose say-so these programmes 
are based. The technicians, on grounds of “the 
national interest ” as well as sheer prudence, dovetail 
their plans into the demands and promises of the other 
big industries that go in for similar long-range invest- 
ment planning ; but this formal consistency is disarming 
because it makes any section of the whole harder and 
not easier to check. Even given complete technical 
competence and economic information, the task would 
be a formidable one. 

In practice, Whitehall cannot command such tech- 
nical competence: having desperately tried for eight 
years to cope with electrical engineers, it now finds 
itself surrounded by physicists. Nor is the economic 
information with which these programmes are pre- 
sented really meaningful. The prices upon which any 
estimates of return are based are political prices, not 
- prices based upon relative costs ; and in such circum- 
stances it is inevitable that nationalised investment 
priorities will veer according to politics and fashion, not 
according to economics. 


In such circumstances, moreover, the way in which 
money is raised for these industries is largely irrelevant 
to any check upon the profitability they can offer on its 
investment. The Treasury guarantee is implicit in their 
nationalised status, whether made explicit or not. Issues 
of stock on the market have only the effect of making 
the industries pay the going rate of interest at exactly 
the time they want the money, while “ financing like 
the Coal Board” gives them the chance to borrow 
money at short-term rates and fund the loans when 
convenient. It is difficult to put practical meaning and 
method into “a CIC for the nationalised industries ” ; 
nor has anyone yet thought of a politically acceptable 
way to re-introduce some form of equity element into 
the capital structure of the public industries. The shift 
from financing by market issues to financing by Trea- 
sury advances was made purely for the convenience of 
the Treasury in managing the public debt ; it is open to 
serious reservations in principle and over the last year 
it seems questionable whether its convenience to the 
Exchequer has in fact been material. 

The public industries are semi-monopolies by 
statute. Following the example of some, though not all, 
privately owned companies in a similarly dominant posi- 
tion, they have tended to sell their products too cheaply. 
All have moreover been subject to more or less political 
pressure to keep these prices low. Nobody knows 
how elastic demand for fuel and transport may be to 
price ; but since the war there has certainly been every 
attempt not to find out. There is at least the suspicion 
that the growth of demand for particular fuels, if not 
for fuel as a whole, has been distorted by selling fuel 
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too cheap ; and that the railways have hitherto been 
prevented by their own price stability and averaging 
of fares for cheap and costly services from concentrating 
on those that they can offer really cheaply. 


* 


It is very tempting, therefore, to suggest that the 
Government should choose the solution that would in 
part answer both of its costly questions about 
nationalised investment—self-financing. Since the war, 
the four main nationalised industries have self-financed 
from depreciation and other internal resources a 
third of their total capital expenditure: the rest 
has come from borrowing. By contrast, a survey 
of 3,000 public companies suggests that these have 
provided about two-thirds of their expansion in net 
assets from internal resources, raising only a third 
from the market. In their plans from 1956-65, the 
four main nationalised industries are still proposing to 
finance only about a third of their extra capital from 
internal resources. They will thus continue to rely 
much more upon the outside investor than private 
industry seems to do; but in their case the private 
investor’s response is to a gilt-edged stock, and not in 
any sense to the likely profitability of their vast indus- 
trial ventures. It is fascinating that the nationalised 
industries justify drawing so much of their capital from 
the market, on the ground that they need far too much 
capital for the consumer to be asked to provide ; one is 
reminded, as by a mirror image, of the oil industry’s 
conviction that it needs far too much capital for the 
capital market to supply. 

Ought these nationalised industries to be pushed by 
the Government in the direction that the oil industry 
is already pursuing—out of the capital market 
altogether, raising almost all of its capital through its 
prices ? Much more self-financing by the nationalised 
fuel industries, at any rate, is perfectly practicable— 
and in the current circumstances of unreally low prices, 
probably expedient. Yet it is dangerous to accept self- 
financing as a permanent solution for any big and 
monopolistic industry, even ones as insulated from the 
classic checks of the capital market-as the public indus- 
tries are. The financing of investment in large, highly 
capitalised industrial organisations where the techno- 
logy is becoming increasingly difficult for the supplier 
of capital to understand—whether these organisations 
are private or nationalised—is a wider question, which 
deserves more study. But the practical question for 
this government in the short run is whether it can 
introduce any more objective economic tests and dis- 
ciplines into nationalised investment now, through 
financing if not by scrutiny. If its influence were 
exerted towards self-financing—in the first place by 
pushing prices in these industries closer towards the 
relative costs of supply—it would have such an effect. 
But that would be a precise reversal of the political 
pressure that Governments have hitherto exerted upon 
prices in the nationalised industries. 
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A Tool for Forecasting 


hel is many years since an accountant wrote that “ most 

economists and statisticians regard double-entry 
book-keeping as a monument to be admired from afar 
rather than a technique to be acquired. They are less 
attracted by its humble virtues than by the dangerous 
charms of extrapolation.” Be this as it may, Govern- 
ment and business are today, of necessity, being forced 
into more and more forecasting (which is considered 
politically respectable so long as it is not called 
“ planning”). There is no such animal as a good 
method of forecasting, only better or worse methods 
depending on the nature of the particular problem. 
During recent years, interest has been aroused in 
Britain and elsewhere in a new technique of economic 
research—input-output analysis—that is simultaneously 
social accounting and economic forecasting rolled into 
one—and which incidentally is based on a kind of 
double-entry book-keeping for the economy as a whole. 
When this technique was discussed in The Economist 
three years ago, in our issues of September 19, 1953, 
and September 26, 1953, only very small input-output 
tables had ever been produced for this country. Today 
much more ambitious tabulations exist, and a good deal 
of experience has been accumulated to show what 
“* inter-industry ” study can and cannot do to assist 
forecasting in the economy as a whole and within 
industry in particular. 

Put very simply, an input-output table is a double- 
entry statement, showing current transactions in goods 
and services between industries—how much each 
industry sells to and buys from all others. Sales of each 
industry’s products to every other are shown as hori- 
zontal rows of figures across a grid ; the corresponding 
purchases by other industries thus come out as vertical 
columns in the table. At the end of each row of an 
input-output table an industry’s sales to other industries 
and to final buyers are totalled. This total at the end 
of a row automatically amounts to the total shown for 
the same industry at the bottom of its vertical column— 
its total purchases from other industries, plus “ original 
inputs,” after allowing for changes in stocks on both 
sides, The other “final buyers” listed in an input- 
output table, apart from industrial customers, are 
household and government consumption, exports and 
gross capital formation ; and the term “ original inputs ” 
signifies the imported raw materials that an industry 
uses, plus the other factors of production measured by 
wages, salaries, and payment for capital. 


* 


The scale of any input-output table depends on the 
purpose for which it is constructed, and on the extent 
to which detailed statistics indicating purchases of 


materials by industries exist. A complete Census of 
Production is obviously a sine qua non of any initial 
attempt to set out the structural interdependence of the 
whole economy, which helps to explain why the 450 
row and 450 column input-output table that has now 
been constructed by the Department of Applied 
Economics, Cambridge University* and the Board of 
Trade relates to the year 1948, the last year for which a 
full census is available. The Central Statistical Office has 
however, already included in more than one issue of its 
annual Blue Book on ‘National Income and Expenditure 
a much smaller but still valuable set of calculations 
based on 1950. The second full census of production 
was taken in 1954: as preliminary figures from this 
census have now been available for just on a year, it is 
to be hoped that the next Blue Book will contain an 
input-output table for 1954 that can be compared, cell 
by cell, with the one constructed for 1950. 
“Input-output ” has two distinct aspects. First it 
offers a means of bringing information on current pur- 
chases and sales into focus, showing a breakdown of 
sales and costs for the whole economy, for a group of 
related industries or even for one industry, no matter 
how the word “ industry ” may be defined. The rows 
of the table represent sales analyses, showing in any 
given period, for example, the proportions sold in the 
home versus the export market. The columns which 
show every item an industry buys represent cost struc- 
tures. They also show, inter alia, the proportions of 
imported and home-produced materials used by any 
industry, or, for exaniple, the relative dependence of 
any selected industry on various fuels. The conventions 
of the input-output technique require that the rows and 
columns of the account must balance, leaving no loose 
ends. But this does not prevent the tabulation being 
much more detailed as regards some sectors than in 
others. A very detailed study of the inter-relations of 
the engineering industries, for example, could be carried 
out, with sales and purchases outside the really relevant 
groups being lumped under “ non-engineering ” labels. 
Flexibility in application is not the least of the many 
“ humble virtues ” that this method appears to possess. 


The allegedly “ dangerous charms of extrapolation ” 
of this technique are less easily set out. The accepted 
method of forecasting by means of an input-output 
“model” is first of all to express each item in each 
column of costs as a percentage of total cost for that 
industry column, and to assume that these patterns of 
cost to output remain the same over the period for 
which a forecast is to be made. The whole set of input 
ratios or “ coefficients” is then, as it were, turned 





* The project has been one of several financed by means of 
Conditional Aid Funds during the past three years. 
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inside out: by an algebraic process called “ matrix inver- 
sion.” This is done in order to calculate not only the 
direct demands this industry makes on others in pro- 
ducing its own output, but also the indirect demands 
those industries pass on to their own suppliers (possibly 
including itself) to produce the products it buys from 
them. To satisfy a demand for motor vehicles, for 
example, the motor industry has to buy large amounts 
of steel, and some coal, among other things: the steel 
industry requires large amounts of coal: and both coal 
and steel, in their operations, buy some lorries. 

The kind of forecast that this method is usually 
expected to yield is thus a conditional statement about 
general levels of production and material requirements. 
It will answer such questions as this: 


If consumption expenditures plus exports plus capital 
formation are going to be 50 per cent higher in real terms 
in 1965 than in 1948, then with unchanged cost ratios, 
how much will imports and other original inputs have 
to increase proportionally ? 

Given the information about demands in a form that 
corresponds to the industrial classification used in an 
input-output table, it is a relatively simple calculation 
to answer such a question about supplies from say 50 
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industrial groupings. Beyond that degree of detail, the 
calculation of indirect as well as direct requirements 
probably becomes more trouble than it is worth. 

This kind of prediction is in itself little more than an 
exercise in economic algebra, and the accuracy of the 
answers it gives will obviously diminish if very signifi- 
cant changes in technology and productivity should 
take place between the base year and the year forecast. 
To predict the output of petroleum in 1958 on the 
assumption that the cost ratios of refineries will be the 
same then as in 1948, for example, would obviously ask 
for trouble, unless “ prediction ” were here interpreted 
to mean that x million barrels is “the output in 1958 
that the industry would have had to produce to satisfy 
all the demands of 1958 if it has not by then become a 
very different industry from what it was in 1948.” That 
might be an interesting academic exercise: and 
academic or not, it is sometimes about as much as 
business forecasters have to work on. But if input-out- 
put analysis is to gain acceptance as a realistic method 
of economic prediction, then much more sophisticated 
ways of applying the technique than this will be 
required. These indeed exist : a second article will 
examine how industry may make use of some of them. 











Business Notes 





SCOW’s Result 


N the few days before a new Stock Exchange account 

begins there is often a little buying for “ new time.” 
There was hardly any this week, and there are even 
reports of a tiny volume of selling for new time. That 
was certainly not large enough to be a noticeable contri- 
butor to the downward movement of the market but 
perhaps just big enough to pin-point the change in invest- 
ment attitudes. The Economist indicator has come down 
in the week ended on Wednesday from 201.6 to 197.3 
and the Financial Times index of government stocks has 
fallen from 88.45 to 88.25. On the gilt-edged side of the 
market the problem is one of indigestion. The discount 
market has been a seller of short-dated government stocks, 
an aftermath no doubt of the heavy buying a few weeks 
earlier. The funding by sales of gilt-edged stocks through 
the market has therefore been brought almost to a halt at 
the short-dated end of the list as well as at the long. While 
this indigestion continues and sterling remains under pres- 
sure, it is difficult to expect anything but stagnant markets. 

On the industrial side of the market the fall has been 
much steeper, as was natural in the face of threatened 
strikes in shipbuilding and engineering. Investors who 












had been building up some hopes on the Budget had to 
consider whether if the stoppages materialised, and if sterl- 
ing was to be defended, the Budget hopes could be fulfilled. 
The result of these cogitations seems to have been an un- 
willingness to buy this side of the Budget. 

It was not the happiest of weeks for the Steel of Wales 
£40 million. offer. In the circumstances the result was not 
bad. Applications numbered about 23,000 for about 454 
million {£1 shares. That figure includes the firm applications 
for two million shares from Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds 
and one million from the Metal Box Company ; it also 
includes the firm applications from the underwriters for the 
whole of their commitments so that free applications from 
the public must have amounted to five and half million 
shares. Full allotment has been made on the 1,800 applica- 
tions for about 25,000 shares from employees and on the 
special applications from Guest Keen and Metal Box. Other 
applicants, both underwriters and others, were allotted in full 
up to and including 2,000 shares, while the larger applicants 
received about 85 per cent of their applications with a 
minimum of 2,000 shares. 

Investors meanwhile have been moving out of the main 
stream of industrial issues and towards the specialities. 
Some of them have bought Wall Street stocks, some have 
followed American investors into Canadian stocks and the 
official dollar premium (based on the rate of the day) has 
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risen from 7 per cent to 8} per cent in a week. Some of 
them have bought oil shares which enjoyed a good rise on 
Wednesday and Thursday. The lure here has been the 
listing on Wall Street of “ Shell” Transport which started 
on Wednesday at 22% dollars. Substantial American buying 
in London accompanied the listing and there was British 
buying too, so that Shell registered shows a rise of 15s. 6d. 
to 180s. during the week. 


Strike Threats and Sterling 


EwS from the Middle East and the threat of impending 
N strikes in this country have unsettled sterling, more 
than counterbalancing any reassurance that might have been 
derived from the impressive trade figures for February. But 
the pound has stood up reasonably well against Continental 
currencies. Continental, and particularly German specu- 
lators, are as short of sterling as they conveniently can be, 
so that they have little opportunity for further short selling. 
The confidence factor has had a noticeable effect on the 
sterling rate against the dollar, but it is still being supple- 
mented by the additional commercial demand for dollars to 
finance oil from dollar suppliers. The rate.on New York 
has eased over the past week from $2.79 to $2.79%, 
while the three months discount on sterling against US 
dollars has widened from j of a cent to 1 cent—a rate which 
rather more than straddles the margin between short-term 
money rates in New York and London. Transferable 
sterling has also been weak, falling during the week from 
$2.764 to $2.76 and there is evidence that more Middle 
East sterling has been converted into dollars through the 
transferable market. 

The feature of the foreign exchange market this week has 
not, however, been the weakness of sterling so much as the 
exceptional strength of the Canadian dollar. It has risen 
to a premium of 4} cents on the US dollar, is the highest 
premium not only since the Canadian dollar rate was freed 
from its official parity in 1950 but actually since 1933 when 
the US dollar was being depreciated towards its present 
official gold parity. This strength of the Canadian dollar 
runs counter both to the trade figures which show an 
inordinate increase of imports into Canada, and to the well 
advertised fears about inflationary developments in Canada 
—which underlie the recent amendments in Canadian 
banking legislation. The capital movement from the United 
States into Canada is forcing the Canadian dollar upwards 
for the moment, and the Canadian authorities are using the 
flexibility of exchange rates to cushion its impact. 


Trade Deficit Drops 


Y February British overseas trade—oil shipments apart 
B —had largely made its adjustment to the closing of the 
Suez Canal. Time will also be needed for the reverse adjust- 
ment when the canal reopens. In February exports recovered 
by £17.2 million to £278.2 million fob ; the main reason 
must be that cargoes previously held back by shipping 
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difficulties were got away. Was the backlog fully cleared 
last month? Perhaps not: during the four months 
November to February since the canal was closed exports 
have averaged {£271 million a month, an increase of 6} per 
cent on the same period of 1955-56, whereas during the 
whole of 1956 the average value was ro per cent higher 
than in 1955. 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
£ million—monthly averages or calendar months 

















Imports | Exports Re-exports| Trade 

cif b | fob deficit 

Sg eae 323-6 | 242-1 9-9 71-6 
WR WM idénecknackces 324-1 264-3 12-2 47-6 
November ........... | 319-6 291-9 14:8 12-9 
nn CEE EEE | 307-9 253-7 11-2 42-9 
iy | Cee | 376-5 261-0 11-7 103-9 
ge rer | 320-8 278-2 10-9 31-7 
Nov.—Feb., 1955-56 .... | 330-4 254-5 12:2 63-7 
Nov.—Feb., 1956-57* ... 330-3 | 271-0 12-2 47-1 








* Provisional. 


Imports, which were abnormally high in January, fell by 
£55-7 million to £320.8 million cif last month ; the average 
value for the four months was £330.3 million, the same as 
in the corresponding period of 1955-56, and only /6 
million higher than the average for the whole of 1956. 

Shipments to the United States last month fell by {1.8 
million to £17.9 million (excluding the repayment of {2.1 
million worth of lease-lend silver), while shipments to 
Canada, which are always low at this time of the year, fell 
by {£900,000 to {11.4 million. Shipments to North 
America have suffered little from shipping delays, and the 
average in January and February (again excluding silver 
bullion) was £30.6 million, 11 per cent more than in the 
same period of 1956. 


Still Not Enough Petrol 


ANY motorists are ready to believe that all garages 
M are swamped with unsaleable stocks of petrol, while 
a rapacious government prolongs rationing so that it can 
continue to enjoy the extra shilling a gallon tax. Garage 
proprietors, apprehensive of losing a shilling a gallon on all 
the tax-paid petrol they may have on hand when rationing 
is formally abandoned, are anxious to reduce stocks— 
although torn by the opposite desire to hold stocks in case 
the oil companies’ applications for a price increase are saiic- 
tioned by the Government. Because some motorists have 
been hoarding coupons or consider petrol too dear, con- 
sumption during the first rationing period has been less than 
the 75 per cent of normal requirements on which the ration 
was based, and stocks of petrol are therefore now higher 
than had been expected. But petrol stocks are usually built 
up during the winter and reach their peak just before the 
spring outburst of motoring. The stocks built up this 
winter, although higher than expected, are still not as high 
as they would have been at this time of year under normal 
conditions. 

The OEEC oil committee now estimates that, allowing 
for the partial resumption of deliveries through the trans- 
Syrian pipelines, but placing no reliance on the reopening 
of the Suez canal to regular tanker traffic, the total arrivals 
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of petroleum products in the second quarter will just eover 
Europe’s normal requirements. But this does not take into 
account the normal summer stock build of distillates and 
fuel oils which is equivalent to about 6 per cent of consump- 
tion, and this year these stocks have first to be rebuilt from 
the dangerously low level to which they will have fallen by 
the end of March. The supplies of black oils, in relation to 
the reduced summer demand, should be enough to allow the 
addition of soms 2 million tons of black oils to stock. But 
in an unrestricted market the consumption of petrol in 
Britain in the second quarter of the year is about 25 per 
cent higher than in the first quarter, and on the Continent 
the seasonal rise is even greater. Europe’s supplies of petrol 
in the second quarter are unlikely to exceed 90 per cent of 
this free market demand, unless price increases dampen 
the seasonal increase this year. 

As supplies are being shared equally, Britain’s share will 
also be only 90 per cent of normal requirements and a sharp 
surge in demand must be expected when the extra shilling 
tax comes off. Refineries in Britain must still emphasise 
their production of fuel oil and distillates, in order to build 
up stocks of these vital industrial products to a safe level 
before the winter, so the proportion of petrol refined 
from each barrel of crude oil, although possibly a little 
higher than it has been in recent months, will still be 
below normal. If only 10 per cent of free market demand 
remains unsatisfied at present prices there is a clear case 
for a substantial increase in the petrol ration next month ; 
but until tankers start moving regularly through the Suez 
canal the retention of some form of rationing—whether by 
coupon or by price—seems unavoidable. 


More Men than Jobs 


AOUGH the motor industry has lately run into slightly 
less unfavourable waters, no amount of scrutiny of the 
latest employment figures will reveal whether activity has 
yet begun to pick up on a wider scale. In January and 
the first half of February the number of persons known to 
be on short time fell by 40,000 to about 115,000 while 
the number registered as jobless rose by 14,000 to 380,000 
—or 1.8 per cent of the total working population. Most 
of this improvement in short-time working and the frac- 
tional worsening of unemployment, however, was accounted 
for by the Ministry of Labour’s tentative estimates of the 
changes caused by fuel restrictions. Seasonal factors would 
also have been at work and at this time of the year, when 
unemployment usually reaches its annual peak, much 
depends in a number of trades upon the state of the weather. 
Making reasonable allowances for this, it would seem that 
the “true,” or adjusted, level of unemployment rose by a 
fifth between December and last month, whereas the 
number of notified vacancies fell by a tenth. Those looking 
for jobs now outnumber the number of jobs known to be 
going in most parts of the country. Only in the North 
Midlands and in the East and West Ridings of Yorkshire 
are there more vacancies than seekers ; in Scotland and 
Wales the ratio is four to five unemployed for every job 
unfilled. 
The standstill in the economy last year reversed the 
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broad shifts in civil employment that had been going on in 
earlier years. The drift of labour from the basic industries 
was sharply checked, while the manufacturing industries 
lost 150,000, or 13 per cent of their labour force. 


Sharp Rise in Bank Advances 


"' a latest quarterly classification of bank advances 
shows, as expected, that aggregate lendings have 
turned upwards again—and more sharply than had been 
suggested by the not very dependable monthly figures of 
the clearing banks (which include various extraneous items 
iu their advances totals). Total advances made in Great 
Britain by all members of the British Bankers’ Association 
rose in the three months to February by £69.8 million, to 
£2,000.3 million, or £39.2 million more than at the corres- 
ponding date last year. This is the first increase on the 
annual comparison since Mr Butler’s squeeze-by-request 
began to take effect. To some extent the movement is 
seasonal, but advances to the private sector of the economy 
appear to have risen a good deal more than seasonally. 
During the quarter the borrowings by the public utilities 
from the Exchequer enabled them to reduce their bank 
indebtedness by £35.2 million; advances to all other 
borrowers therefore rose by £105.0 million. This is an 
exceptionally large expansion ; the nearest approach to it 
in the past five years was the £99 million rise recorded 
during the boom two years ago. In the similar period last 


year, at the beginning of the squeeze, the increase was less 
than £4 million. 


* 


The expansion has been widely spread through the 
categories. Except for a tiny contraction (by £1.7 million to 
£124.9 million) in the “ unclassifiable” group of industry 
and trade, and one of £3.4 million in chemicals (presumably 
attributable to new capital issues), all the industrial and 
commercial categories have increased their borrowings. A 
substantial proportion of the new money has gone to the 
heavy industries—{20.7 million to iron and steel (raising 
its total to £60 million), £17.1 million to the massive engin- 
eering group (now taking 114 per cent of all bank advances), 
£4.4 million to non-ferrous metals and £2 million to ship- 
ping and shipbuilding. Other noteworthy industrial 
increases are those in the three textile groups. The three 
financial categories have also expanded—hire purchase 
finance companies by £§ million to £28} million and 
“other” financial by £13 million to £190 million. The 
personal and professional group, which includes a good 
deal of small businesses, has turned upwards for the 
first time since May, 1955, rising by £8.8 million to 
£324 million. 

An interesting feature is the high proportion of new 
lending that has been done by non-clearing banks. The 
clearing banks increased their total by £45.9 million, to 
£1,728.9 million, or by slightly less than two-thirds of the 
aggregate increase—but those banks received the bulk 
of the repayments made by the nationalised industries. 
Excluding their loans to the state boards, the clearing banks’ 
advances rose by £76 million. 





A Limited Windfall 


Y now the switch in traffic to the railways must be 
B reaching its peak. Although the possibility of more 
petrol next month may at first take care of only the seasonal 
jump in private motoring and the slight spring swell in road 
goods traffic, it will put to the crucial test British Railways’ 
hopes of winning permanently some of the windfall business 
that fuel restrictions have brought it. Already the Com- 
mission claims to have received assurances to that effect 
from some of the traders it has been canvassing. But on the 
figures that are so far available, there does not appear to be 
all that much extra traffic for it to hold on to. In January 
and February railway receipts were {£10 million, or 15 per 
cent; higher than in 1956, but it is possible to guess that 
about a third of that, or roughly £3.4 million, came from 
earlier increases in charges and not from diverted traffics. 
For London Transport, fuel restrictions on its customers’ 
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own transport were responsible for only just over half the 
£1.6 million increase in receipts (also about 15 per cent) 
during the two months. 


THE GROWTH IN RAILWAY TRAFFICS 
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In actual volume these gains seem even smaller. Railway 
passenger journeys, which responded sharply to the cut in 
private motoring, were about a tenth heavier in both 





Shipbuilding 


HARES of the shipbuilding companies 
S were forging bravely ahead when the 
strike notices went out. The chart sets 
an index of those shipbuilding shares 
quoted in the table against The Econo- 
mist indicator. Shipbuilding shares rose 
side by side with the industrial market at 
the beginning of the year, and went on 
rising while the rest of the market 
hesitated. They have fallen sharply 
since, aS was inevitable, and have now 
almost lost their lead. Share markets 
usually make their main adjustment to 
a strike before rather than during the 
event. 


Can the shipbuilding industry claim 
economic justification for the behaviour 
of its leading shares in breaking away 
from the market trend ? Will the rise be 
resumed if the industry is saddled with 
a higher wage bill, or the cost of a 
stoppage, or both? At least investors 
are entitled to assume that one of the 
lessons of the Suez dispute is that the 
country must not be short of ships. 


ORDERS AND OUTPUT 


Shares Now 


More ships and bigger tankers are a high 
priority. The tanker financing plans of 
the two big oil groups will finance only 
tankers that have already been ordered 
but they have caught the public imagin- 
ation. The bid by London and Overseas 
Freighters and others for the share 
capital of Austin and Pickersgill has 
reminded investors that some of the 
smaller shipbuilding companies have 
conservatively valued assets that make 
them attractive to bidders. The market 
in most shipbuilding shares is narrow 
and prices are easily moved. 


The industry was running at a high 
rate of output allowing for its supplies of 
steel and of labour even before these 
recent events. The strike, if it happens, 
will interrupt the yards but it will not 
permanently destroy the fact that they 
are assured of ample orders with the 
added possibility that some of them 
may be able to tackle bigger ships. 
Within limitations shipbuilders were 
being paid on a cost plus basis and 
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are still being paid that way, and 
larger ships may bring higher gross 
profits to some of them. Order books 
were already long and have lengthened. 
They rose from 48 months’ work at the 
current rate of completion at the end of 
1955 tO 53 months’ at the end of last 
year, and have probably risen further 
since. The last factor is important. It 
seems to assure the activity of the indus- 
try some distance ahead and to buttress 
the investment status of the shares. 


SHIPBUILDING SHARES AND THEIR YIELDS 
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Into account 
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Twenty-five years ago you would have found this ‘adding 
machine’ of antiquity in every eastern branch of The Chartered 
Bank. It was of particular use in calculating the intricacies of 
exchange rates which often fluctuated with great rapidity. Today, 
the abacus is being replaced by the slide rule and the electric 
computer. The East is changing but The Chartered Bank remains 
in step, so that its knowledge of eastern trade, travel and invest- 
ment is always up-to-date. This knowledge and a century of 
experience sustain a complete banking service available through- 
out a branch system, which extends to most centres of commercial 
importance in Southern and South-East Asia and the Far East. 


THE 
CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Portrait of a man 


who invested 
in SAFETY... 


Taking the East ith ARAENREne 


_ pension by investing in Safety with 



















turally! 
As a Civil Servant he has done well for himself and his family— 
worked his way up from executive grade to departmental chief. 
He is in comfortable retirement now; for he has augmented his 
the Abbey National Building 2“ 
Society, with a tax-paid 34 per cent 
return—whatever the state of the 
market. That’s equal to £6.1.9 per 


cent where Income Tax is paid at 
the standard rate. 


A SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


Buy 


= INCOME TAX PAID 
BY THE SOCIETY 
“Let other people go for the 


bigger profits at the greater risk,” 
“but I’m for Abbey 
National — and safety.” Any 
amount from £1 to £5,000 is 
accepted. 


This is equivalent to 


£6.1.9 


per cent where Income 
Tax is paid at the 
Standard Rate 
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ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Member of The Building Societies Association 
A national institution with assets of 
£258,000,000 


he says, 






ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.1. Tel: WELbeck 8282 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 
see local telephone directory for address of nearest office. 
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what is a Stacatruc? 


No doubt you know that a fork lift truck is a 
machine designed to do many of the backbreaking tasks 
of heaving, humping, hoisting, and hauling 
heavy loads which are so inefficiently performed by 
men trying to emulate horses. Perhaps you also know that 
these trucks will not only aid your labour but will 


save money, improve production, eliminate 






















bottlenecks in the flow of goods, cut down delivery 
times, use practically the whole of the space 
in a storehouse—right up to the roof, make stocktaking a 
pleasure, cut down breakages and accidents 
due to manhandling, and generally rank as the most 
versatile tool that modern industry can possibly 
employ in its drive for greater productivity. 
In this age of atoms and automation it is the machine which 
will take up the burden of man’s productive tasks, 
and in this field there is no better machine made than 


the famous Stacatruc fork lift—part of 


Britain’s best mobile materials handling system. 
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FORK ZIrET TRUCKS 








A PRODUCT OF THE AUSTIN CROMPTON PARKINSON 
ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY 


sold and serviced throughout the world by 
ITD LTD 95-99 LADBROKE GROVE LONDON WII 


TELEPHONE PARK 8070 - GRAMS & CABLES INDUSDEV NOTTARCH LONDON 
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500,000 


Fenner Taper-Lock 
V-Belt pulleys 
are now in use 

without a failure 


Hy} 
spoeneron porn inee D 












J. H. FENNER & GO. LTD. HULL 


Branches at Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Burnley, Cardiff, Glasgow, 
Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Luton, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Nottingham, Sheffield, Stockton, Stoke. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


















Wherever there gathers 


a gait of walkers 


there’s a fitting of 


i Chuurel’s 


famous English shoes 





Leathers, lasts and styles to fit the man and 
his occasion. This is ‘Cairn’, for hard walk- 
® ing in warmer weather. Unlined for cool- 
ness, soft upper for easy movement, 
of leather — for the 

with 
comfort that only leather can 
give you. In golden tan Braemar 


119/9 


. stout soles 


protection free-breathing 


calf, storm welted: 


Many other styles from 
89/9 40 129/9 


From authorised Agents throughout the country 
For nearest address write CHURCH & CO, LTD., DUKE STREET, NORTHAMPTON 
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months ; but freight traffics—which are much more impor- 
tant—have been slower to shift, possibly because traders 
and hauliers were more dilatory in cutting their fuel con- 
sumption, but more probably because there was far more 
room than was thought for greater efficiency in lorry opera- 
tions. In January the railways ran about 3 per cent more 
ton miles than they might otherwise have done, and in 
February between 5 and 10 per cent more. This month’s 
gain so far appears to be only slightly better than February’s. 





Gordon Hotels and Mr Jackson 


ORDON HOTELS, owner of the May Fair Hotel, was in 

low water when Mr Leonard P. Jackson gained control 
and the chairmanship in 19§3 ; it has been torn with dissent 
since then and at December 31, 1955, it still owed almost 
£1.3 million of gross preference dividend arrears. The 
acrimonious dispute seems now to be reaching its climax. 
A Board of Trade inquiry has been made by Mr Melford 
Stevenson, QC, and Mr Donald House, and their report 
has now been issued. A requisitioned meeting for,the pur- 
pose of removing Mr Jackson and his co-directors from the 
board happens to have been convened for March 27th. 
And offers have been announced for the ordinary shares of 
the company—7s. 6d. per share from a syndicate in which 
Mr Jackson is interested ; this bid was later raised to 8s. 6d. 
a share in reply to a bid at that price from the oppo- 
sition side. 

Shareholders thus have the benefit of the Board of Trade 
report before they have to cast their votes or to decide 
between the offers. They also have the advantage of 
Mr Jackson’s own verdict on that~report. He regards it 
“as completely vindicating his position.” Four matters and 
the inspectors’ findings on them are relevant to Mr Jackson’s 
conclusion : 

(1) It was charged that 10 million francs had been received 
by Mr Jackson in the course of the negotiations for the sale 
of the Hotel Bristol. 

Finding : “We are unable to express any conclusion.” 

(2) Was there a leakage of information when National 
Securities Corporation offered to buy the debenture stock of 
the company at £104 at about the time when its redemption 
was under discussion ? 

Finding : “ No.” 

(3) The benefits received by Mr Jackson at the May Fair 
Hotel. 

Finding : Mr Jackson enjoys “ primarily as an office” a 
suite in the May Fair Hotel. No account is rendered. He 
had also expenses from the company rising from £1,029 in 
1953 to £1,646 in 1955 and draws director’s fees at the rate 
of £1,000 a year; he receives no salary for running the 
company, 

It is on the other matter—the relation between the company 
and the Cascade restaurant—that shareholders may find the 
imspectors’ report most revealing. Cascade is leased by 
Restaurant Investments, a private company controlled by 
Mr Jackson. It has been handed to Gordon Hotels for 
management on the basis that Gordon Hotels provides 
management and executive staff free of charge, that if there 
is a profit Gordon Hotels takes a quarter and Restaurant 
Investments three-quarters, while if there is a loss 
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Restaurant Investments should repay it. Restaurant Invest- 
ments was to repay Gordon Hotels for any expenditure of 
redecorations and improvements to Cascade. The hard 
facts are that the Cascade has lost money and Gordon Hotels 
has spent money on redecorations and improvements. But 
Restaurant Investments has not repaid: £67,211 was the 
sum unpaid at December 31st (Mr Jackson now claims that 
“for practical purposes the Cascade matter has been cleared 
up ” since the inquiry). The inspectors, however, used the 
word “unfortunate ” in describing Gordon Hotels’ failure 
to secure performance of the agreement. 


Better Terms for Credit Insurance 


Ke Export Credits Guarantee Department is taking 
another enterprising step. Following the reduction of 
premiums last April the department is improving the terms 
on which it insures exporters against the risk of loss on 
short-term business—goods sold on up to two years’ credit. 
The new “comprehensive guarantees,” which take effect 
on April Ist, offer three main improvements: 


1. Once the goods have been shipped, the exporter will be 
paid 95 per cent, instead of 90 per cent, of all specified losses 
(other than insolvency or default of the buyer, against which 
he will continue to be paid 85 per cent). 

2. Claims arising from political or transfer risks, such as 
a government’s refusal to permit transfer of the exchange, 
will be paid after four months instead of six ; and claims 
arising from default after acceptance of the goods will be 
paid after six months instead of twelve. 

3. The seller will for the first time be given limited cover 
against default before the buyer has accepted the goods. 

On the third risk the seller must bear the first loss of £20 
on every {100 of the invoice price, and he can be required 
to sue the buyer ; the depattment then bears 85 per cent 
of any loss within the next £40 of every £100, and the 
seller bears the remaining loss if he cannot find another 
buyer for the goods. These terms, it is hoped, will neither 
diminish the exporter’s zeal to fulfil his part of the contract, 
nor encourage default by the buyer. 

The department’s trading surplus on commercial account 
for the year that ends with this month is expected to be 
about £2} million, bringing the cumulative surplus to about 
£7 million. The reduction in premiums has encouraged 
business: in the ten months to February 1st the number 
of current short-term policies rose by 43 per cent and the 
average premium for covering up to six months’ credit fell 
by 2s. 3d. to 9s. 3d. per £100 insured, the lowest figure 
reached. Short-term policies account for about four-fifths 
of the total business insured by the ECGD though the 
medium-term policies, usually for credit cover of up to 
five years, are now providing over half the premium income. 
Part of the trading surplus can be used to provide better 
cover, but the necessity for adequate reserves to meet claims 
is illustrated by the fact that over £1 million of claims were 
paid in January alone. Claims from the Suez crisis, which 
mainly result from the British Government’s refusal to 
permit transfers out of Egyptian sterling accounts, may 
amount to “a few million.” The department is now study- 
ing its medium-term policies, and revised terms will be 
announced later this year. 


Bidding for SWACO 


it air is clear. The British Treasury has given the 
“necessary consents” for the American controlled 
company, Tsumeb, to make its bid for the 531,807 shares 
of 13s. 4d. in the South West Africa Company, a British 
concern. Shareholders in SWACO are now free to make 
their choice, uncoloured by the political consideration that 
SWACO is one of few producers of the strategic metal 
vanadium in the Commonwealth. 

The choice is between the offer by Tsumeb and that made 
by a group headed by New Consolidated Gold Fields. This 
second offer, in which Anglo American and the “ Chartered ” 
company are associated, is of £5 per share for two out of 
every three SWACO shares ; it is open until March rgth 
and would leave SWACO shareholders with a continuing, 
though minority, interest in the company. The Tsumeb 
offer, which is open until March 29th, is of one 5s. Tsumeb 
share (as yet unquoted) plus 20s. in cash for every four 
SWACO shares. A London quotation for all the Tsumeb 
shares (and not, as seemed to be the original intention, 
merely of those shares released by the bid) will then be 
sought. Guesses at the market price of Tsumeb shares, 
which have received dividends of 35s. already and on which 
the final payment is expected to be 7s. 6d., range between 
£18 and {£22 per share. 

Arithmetically there is little to choose between the two 
bids, but the Tsumeb directors do not now seek, as they 
appear originally to have done, to transfer SWACO’S resi- 
dence out of the United Kingdom. They estimate Tsumeb’s 
profits in the year to June 30th at £7.3 million and in the 
subsequent year at £7 million ; that would permit a dividend 
of not less than 30s. Control over vanadium has coloured 
the struggle. But both bidders are interested in SWACO’s 
prospecting and exploration rights. Tsumeb say they are 
willing to spend up to £2 million on the development of 
the SWACO properties over the next few years. The rival 
group could no doubt match such a programme if it gained 
control. The final choice for SWACO shareholders is 
between cash plus a minority interest in SWACO alone, or 
less cash plus a stake in the properties both of Tsumeb and 
of SWACO. Tsumeb is earning handsome profits from 
copper, lead, zinc and other metals, and its present ore 
reserves indicate a life of at least 16 years. The SWACO 
directors intend to accept the Tsumeb offer for their own 
personal holdings, but they have made no recommendation 
to shareholders. 


A Bank Returns to China 


HE accounts of four of the eastern exchange banks all 
T show little change in deposits and unchanged divi- 
dends ; three of the banks also show increases in profits. 
The Chartered Bank (formerly the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China) shows an increase in profits from 
£759,340 to £800,808. “Full use ” of the higher interest 


earnings available in London in 1956 is the explanation 
offered by the chairman, Mr Vincent Grantham. Owing 
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to “insistent demands” for finance in the developing 
countries of Asia in which the bank operates, advances 
rose by £12 million to nearly £104 million (compared with 
current and fixed deposits of £198 million) ; this increase 
was financed largely by not reinvesting the government 
securities that matured. Ironically in a year in which the 
“ Chartered ” Bank has dropped “ China” from its title, it 
has re-established operations there. The bank’s share in 
China’s trade is small, but it cannot pass unnoticed that the 
Chinese Government finds it advisable to supplement the 
activities of its own Bank of China. 

The consolidated profit of the National Bank of India and 
its subsidiaries (including Grindlays Bank, which is this 
year to be formally merged with its parent) rose from 
£421,839 to £432,835. Advances rose only slightly, but 
the chairman, Mr J. K. Michie, finds two new influences 
tending to increase the demand for finance: the first is 
Suez—the longer time needed for shipments round the 
Cape ; the second is largely India’s five-year plan—the 
pressure on industry’s liquidity as development is speeded 
up. Mr Michie also points to the special threat to bank 
deposits in India of the proposal that part of company 
reserves should be deposited with the Reserve Bank. 

Progress from Shanghai is reported also by the Mercantile 
Bank of India—but towards the final settlement of the 
winding up of its affairs there. This bank shows an increase 
in advances by nearly one quarter, by £5.4 million to 
£28.8 million ; this was partially offset by a fall of nearly 
£3 million, to £18.2 million, in investments. Disclosed 
profit is up only fractionally, at £236,383. The Eastern 
Bank shows a small decline in profitt—from £132,536 to 
£129,940. Its business is heavily concentrated in the 
Middle East, and the chairman, Sir Evan Jenkins, states 
that in view of conditions which were “in some respects 
specially difficult ” the result is considered satisfactory. 


A Frisky Baby 


T the end of the war, Henry Meadows of Wolverhamp- 
A\ton found themselves possessed of a magnificent plant 
for.the production of Diesel engines for large vehicles, and 
a great reputation earned by the work they had done in 
building engines and other armaments—but no commen- 
surate peace-time market. The management, worn out by 
unstinted war efforts, picked some losers in its search for 
peace-time products, had more than its share of labour 
trouble, and failed to find significant room for its proprie- 
tary engines in a market dominated at one end by the super- 
lative products of Gardners of Patricroft, and at the other 
by the world-beating prices of Perkins of Peterborough. 
Now a member of the Associated British Engineering group 
—part of the complex built up by the late A. P. Good— 
Meadows has this week announced the production of what 
looks to be the most promising British attempt on the 
minimal car market. 

The Meadows “ Frisky ” is very much on the lines of the 
German Goggomobil, which is the most successful of the 
miniature cars hitherto produced. The engine is a Villiers 
2-cylinder two-stroke of 250 cc, a little less powerful than 
the Goggo’s 293 cc. By using an established proprietary 
engine already in substantial production, initial savings in 
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NOW - whisper your way to AUSTRALIA 
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Fastest, smoothest, most spacious 




















jet-prop airliner in the world 


Now serving Europe, East and Central Africa, South 





Africa, Pakistan, India, Singapore, Indonesia, Australia. 





Here’s luxury air travel as you’ve always wished it could be! The 
B.0.A.C. ‘‘Whispering Giant” jet-prop Britannia is now fiying 
on the famous Kangaroo route to Australia. You’ll be amazed 
by the sheer size of this magnificent airliner ... by the luxurious 
spaciousness of the interior planning. You’ll marvel at its 
incredible smoothness in flight—so smooth it’s hard to realise 
you’re moving at all. Yet the 4 mighty jet-prop engines are 
speeding you onwards at over 6 miles a minute. The Britannia 
is equipped with the latest search radar for fair- 
weather flying all the way. You reach Sydney in 
under 2 days—refreshed and ready for anything! 


a De luze First Class services (fully- 
é A reclining ‘‘Slumberettes’’?) and low- 
i fare Tourist services by Britannia. 
Also First Class and Tourist services 
to Australia by Qantas Super-G 
Constellation. 
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cost are achieved and development headaches obviated ; 
but for the quantities in which the Goggo is produced (said 
to be 200 a day), the neat, combined engine and gear box 
unit of the latter is likely to give a saving, while avoiding the 
final chain drive of the Frisky, to which exception might be 
taken. The Frisky has its doors hinged at the centre-line 
of the roof in “ gull-wing ” fashion, which gives some struc- 
tural advantages. The body-panels of the production run 
are intended to be in fibre glass—an apparent reversal of 
the generally accepted view that fibre glass is the more 
economic answer in small quantities, but more expensive 
than sheet steel when production quantities are great enough 
to justify the much heavier investment in dies. The weight 
of 6 cwt attributed to the Frisky is nearly 200 lb below 
that claimed for the Goggo. And the appearance of the 
Frisky seems to be more attractive than that of.the by no 
means ugly Goggo. 

A retail price of £260—or including PT nearly £400— 
would give god. a lb for the Frisky at 690 Ib kerb weight 
—to compare with 50-60d. a lb for mass-production cars, 
or about 7§d. a lb for quality cars made in smaller volume. 
If the vehicle does what can reasonably be expected of it, 
in behaviour and in reliability, its price should win it a 
large enough market to justify the project, and earn enough 
profit to warrant the investment needed for production in 
substantial volume, leading in due course to lower selling 
prices. The Frisky is very far from being the sort of product 
which the Meadows plant was designed to produce. If 
despite this Meadows makes a success of it, it will show 
once again that in manufacture, nothing matters in the end 
but making a product that fulfils the customers’ require- 
ments. 


Russia’s Bullionists 


AMUEL MontaGu & Company, the bullion and foreign 
S exchange house can be relied upon to provide close 
estimates of Russian gold sales; the company’s annual 
bullion review suggests that in 1956 these amounted to 
some 4,300,000 ounces, the largest amount sold by the 
USSR in any year since the war. More than half the sales 
were made on the Continent, principally in Switzerland, 
although the greater part of the gold eventually found its 
way to London. Reports from Continental centres suggest 
that the considerable offerings towards the end of the year 
were to meet the payments difficulties of Poland, Hungary 
and other countries in the Communist block. The review 
shows that Russia has a special interest in the maintenance 
of gold as a basis for the settlement of international 
balances, quoting from an official Soviet publication 
Vneshniaia Torgovlia which describes the role of gold 
as a world currency and points out that this is why Russia 
is accumulating reserves consisting mainly of gold. 

The review estimates that during 1956 more than 10 
million ounces of the world’s gold production was absorbed 
into hoards and that in addition about 3 million ounces were 
taken by the arts and industries. Europe was again respon- 
sible for the biggest private hoarding demand. Some four 
million ounces disappeared there, mainly on French account; 
the Middle East absorbed about 3 million ounces in 
private hoards, much of which was sent to Beirut for distri- 
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bution in that area and also in the forbidden territories of 
India ; Macao, which imported 2} million ounces last yea: 
acted as the main distribution centre for the Far East. 

In spite of political turmoils the world price of gold, 
expressed in dollars, remained exceptionally stable last year, 
showing a range of only one third of one per cent between 
the highest and lowest prices. The operations of the central 
banks in the gold markets provided the main reason for this 
stability. Buying orders were received from European 
debtor countries before the monthly EPU settlements when- 
ever gold prices fell below the dollar parity of $35 per 
ounce. Conversely the central banks of creditor countries 
sold whenever the price rose above $35 per ounce. The 
Bank of England was by far the largest seller but it was 
acting as the handler of South Africa’s sales of newly mined 
gold. Messrs. Samuel Montagu estimate that the activities 
of central banks, other than the Bank of England, probably 
account for about a third of the total turnover in the London 


market. Most of these transactions were arranged outside 
the daily “ fixing.” 


Cheaper Wheat 


HEAT imported into Britain is now costing up to 

£5 a ton less than it did three months ago at 
the post-Suez peak. As in feed grains, freight rates have 
fallen sharply and selling pressure has increased. Though 
No. 2 Northern Manitoba wheat, ex-Fort William, has been 
reduced by only 1} cents to 1654 cents a bushel (approxi- 
mately matching the appreciation of the Canadian dollar), 
the cif price to the UK has dropped by £2 to £31 a ton, and 
No. 3 and 4 grades have been reduced by 4} cents to 157} 
and 1514 cents a bushel. The reduction in the lower grades 
of Canadian wheat is evidently an attempt to meet competi- 
tion from the United States and Argentina. Argentina has 
much more wheat to 
sell on world markets 
this year; the new 
crop is bigger, and 
concessional sales of 
American wheat are 
squeezing Argentina 
out of its local markets 
in Brazil and Chile. 
Plate wheat has 
dropped by over {5 
to about £25 15s. a 
ton, cheaper freight 
accounting for about 
£3 15s. of the decline, 
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and Australian prices 
have been forced down to £27 a ton, a fall of £4 1os., of 
which about £3 §s. represents-lower freights. 

For three exporters, the United States, Canada and Aus- 
tralia, the recent fall in prices is tempered by an increase 
in the volume of sales in the season that began on August Ist. 
The misfortune of other countries has been their good 
fortune. France, their new competitor in the export race, 
has been obliged to turn importer after a bad harvest ; other 
West European countries have had to buy more imported 
wheat to offset the poor quality of their own crops ; and 
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HUNTING PERCIVAL JET PROVOST 








SMI 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 


«VIPERS 


FOR FIRST ALL-THROUGH JET TRAINERS 
ROYAL AIR FORGE FIRST IN THE WORLD TO ADOPT ALL-THROUGH JET TRAINING 


In the House of Commons on February 8th. the Secretary of State for Air said— 

... The evaluation trials have shown that ab initio flying training on jet 
aircraft has definite advantages. ...A production order is being placed for the 
Jet Provost which I am.satisfied is the best aircraft for the purpose’’. 














Much of the HUNTING PERCIVAL 
JET PROVOST?S success as an all- 
through jet trainer may be attributed 

(o the excellent handling character- 
istics and reliable performance of ' 
the Viper Turbojet. This engine has 

been developed by Armstrong 
Siddeley, the makers of the Sapphire 
Turbojet of which over 10,000 have 

been built in England and the U.S.A. 
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Argentina, the other major exporter, has until recently been 
handicapped by a small crop. American shipments, stimu- 
lated also by concessional sales, have jumped. Between 
August 1st and March 2nd, United States shipments of 
wheat and flour are estimated by Broomhall at 7,931,000 
tons, more than twice as much as in the same period of 
1955-56, and total American exports this season are officially 
expected to reach 11 million tons. American competition 
partly explains why Canada’s shipments rose by only one- 
sixth to 4,217,000 tons during the same period of this season. 
Shipments from Australia, on the other hand, have increased 
by nearly two-thirds to 2,232,000 tons ; from the beginning 
of 1957 Australia has benefited from Britain’s undertaking 
to buy from it at least 750,000 tons of wheat and flour a 
year. 

Increasing competition from American flour, which is 
even more heavily subsidised than American wheat, has 
now driven the Canadian Wheat Board into the unprece- 
dented step of selling wheat for export as flour at less than 
the price charged for wheat. Flour sold by Canadian 
millers to all markets except Britain and Europe will qualify 
for subsidy, which ranges from 3 to 7 cents a bushel (wheat 
basis) according to port of shipment. The cost of subsidy 
will fall, not on the government, but on all wheat farmers, 
and will be reflected in their annual receipts from the board. 


How Decca Won Through 


ITH the full accounts of the Decca Record Company 

for the year ended March 31st, 1956 comes “ No 

CIC ” by Mr E. R. Lewis, the tireless man who left Throg- 
morton Street to become managing director of a seemingly 
hopeless enterprise. The hopeless enterprise won through. 
Decca’s turnover reached {1 million in 1946 ; it reached 
£12.86 million in 1955-56, and for the ten months to 
January this year was running at the rate of £16} million 
per annum. Mr Lewis, who will shortly become chairman 
of the company, records in his short history the early 
struggles of the Decca company, the arrival of the bailiffs, 
the debtors who waited for payment, and the sentence— 
passed by the National Provincial Bank but happily com- 





Retail Business 


CUSTOMER TRENDS 


Number 2 


This new quarterly bulletin deals with the demand for 
consumer goods in the home market. It includes short 
and long-term forecasts of sales by different outlets and 
merchandise groups, regional surveys and reports on 
special investigations. 

Among the special subjects in the second issue are: 
the growth of mail order business ; the women’s clothing 
trade; motivation research. 


Full particulars from the compilers: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 


22, Ryder Street, London, $.W.1 
WHitehall 1511, Ext. 144 
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muted—to hand Decca over to its breaking up department. 
“No CIC” is a company history of success won from a 
desperately near failure. The author draws a moral. “ This 
story could never have been written if in the thirties con- 
trols of the Capital Issues Committee and the Bank of 
England had existed as they do today . . . under these 
conditions Decca would not have survived . . . the business 
could never have weathered the storms when new finance 
had to be found from day to day, when dollars had to be 
found at a moment’s notice to finance the American ven- 
ture.” Mr Lewis records that it took ten years of continuous 
struggle against heavy odds before the company could pay 
a preference dividend, and even then the payment amounted 
only to £2,088 net. 


Slot Machine Neuroses 


ATRONS of the public baths at Fulham can now buy five 

minutes with an electric razor by putting sixpence in a 
slot, and at that price few of the stubbly-faced football fans 
that go there on Saturdays after an all-night train journey 
are likely to demand change. But most of the customers 
of the 35,000 to 40,000 slots that have been appearing 
about the country with great rapidity since 1953 do, since 
the prices of the packs they now want to buy have been 
lifted well above the standard sixpenny and shilling range 
of prewar vending machines. Most of today’s slot machines 
are built around the sixpence and the florin. One can still 
buy a packet of gum for a penny, but cigarettes, sea-side 
souvenirs, camera film, soups—and all the other varied 
items now or soon to be on sale—cost more than sixpence, 
and no manufacturer can be certain that these prices will 
hold steady. 

The prospect of rising prices in fact now dominates the 
makers’ planning. Although a halfpenny on the insurance 
contribution may defeat accounting machines, there is no 
technical bar to the design and manufacture of change- 
giving mechanisms or coin selectors of any kind or size in 
slot machines (except for paper money, though the industry 
is not without its confident prophets for even that). The 
higher initial outlay and servicing costs are willingly borne 
if periodic adjustments are thereby made simpler and if the 
midnight railway traveller can get his cigarettes more easily 
when he wants them (or the smoker who arrives at his 
tobacconist after the new statutory hours). The operators 
may have to choose between mechanisms that are too 
selective, and reject coins that are merely badly worn or 
bent, and those that give fraudulent customers too easy 4 
chance of making away with free articles and change ; but 
a simple adjustment can see to that once experience has 
been gained of the type of custom met at each site. 

Flexibility is indeed the major aim of present design, 
and at least one manufacturer has mechanisms that cater 
for all prices and change up to 4s. The makers of machines 
selling merchandise have the edge here on the Post Office 
and others who did not have to start again from scratch 
four years ago with most of their existing equipment rusty 
and useless. London Transport, for example, are noW 
finding most of their ticket machines hopelessly submerged 
under the continual rise in fares. They like their machines 
to last for 15 or 20 years, but many of the 465 that do give 
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change have had to be blocked up and can now cope only 
with the exact-fare, while nearly half of the 275 that 
do not have had to be taken out of service as the new 
minimum charge of 3d. is beyond their designed powers. 
The Post Office, with the new local call charge of 4d. and 
coin boxes that take pennies, sixpences, and shillings, is 
rather better off. Perhaps a little belatedly, it has recently 
been experimenting with a coin selector for the twelve-sided 
threepenny bit ; the vending machine makers were well 
prepared for that one, but what can you buy now for 3d.— 
apart from a small slab of chocolate or a piece of gum ? 





Central Mining Plans 


OLLOWING the breakdown of the merger negotiations 

between Central Mining and Investment Corporation 
and Consolidated Gold Fields, Central Mining announces 
a scheme for reorganising its capital structure. A new sub- 
sidiary called Central Mining Finance will be formed, of 
which the capital will all be held by the parent company 
which will become a holding company. At present Central 
Mining is taxed as a finance house. Under the new arrange- 
ment the new subsidiary will be taxed as a finance house 
while the parent will become an investment trust. It follows 
that the group will also need to make a substantial invest- 
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ment in some part of the world, presumably absorbing the 
bulk of the £8.3 million surplus that Central Mining drew 
from the take-over of its investment in Trinidad Oil. A 
doubt has arisen as to whether the profit on that take-over 
is taxable, even in the hands of a financial company. 
Central Mining is contending that it is not a normal profit 
and should not attract tax. There is no intention, in any 


event, of distributing any large part of it to shareholders, 
but the company is fully conscious that while most of it 
remains uninvested it is a lure likely to attract share 
bidders. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Following the increase in the ordinary dividend from 
$1.50 per share (6 per cent) to $1.75 (7 per cent) the 
Canadian Pacific Railway announces higher earnings in 
1956. Railway revenue increased by $56.9 million to $505.3 
million and the net railway operating profit by $4.2 million 
to $41.3 million, while income from other sources rose by 
$2.3 million to $30 million. 


* 


Sir Raymond Streat, for seventeen years chairman of the 
Cotton Board, is resigning at the end of this month, but 
will continue to serve until arrangements have been made 
for a successor. 














Company Notes 





P AND OQ. Last July when Colonel 
Nasser seized the Suez Canal, Peninsular 
and Oriental deferred stock stood at 32s. 
to yield just § per cent. Now with an 
unchanged dividend of 8 per cent and a 
largely increased profit, but with the com- 
pany’s main trade artery still cut, the stock 
units stand at 34s. 6d. to yield £4 12s. 9d. 
per cent. Investors must have realised 
that since the company’s financial year 
ends on September 30th almost the whole 
of the costs to the group of the Suez 
affair will have to come into the financial 


Years ended Sept. 30, 
6 


1955 195 

Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
GORE SHUT eke icscses 21,922,650 24,197,996 
Investment income.... 1,007,218 1,451,677 
Depreciation ......... 9,615,069 9,866,890 
MOE: cecanswiss vis 1,810,014 1,964,291 
ee ee 5,216,209 6,306,412 
ee, Ee 4,756,431 5,228,446 
Preferred dividends... 87,400 87,400 
Ord. dividends ...... 1,267,535 1,267,534 
Retained earnings..... 3,401,496 3,873,511 
year now current. They must have 


assumed that the impetus behind P and O 
is strong enough to make the stock a 
high-ranking investment even when 
immediate circumstances are adverse. 
That would be a fair assumption for those 
ready to take a longish view. But that 
there are adverse circumstances such as 
the dislocation, the loss of intermediate 
freight on Far Eastern routes, and the high 
cost of oil picked up at unusual ports, can 
hardly be doubted. 

Net profit, after tax, for the year to 


September 30th rose from £5.6 million 
to £6.3 million. The net cost of the pre- 
ferred and deferred dividends is only 
about £1.3 million. The factors that made 
for the increase in earnings were higher 
tramp freight rates and the rationalisation 
of some services in eastern waters. The 
glamour of the great passenger liner 
should never cause investors to forget that 
P and O is also a great tramp steamship 
concern. This year it was the tramps that 
brought home the profits. One other 
factor will arouse interest. Debenture 
interest is up by nearly £400,000 and earn- 
ings on government stocks and Treasury 
bills by over £400,000. It would be a neat 
assumption that the £10 million 5 per cent 
debenture stock issued in September, 1955, 
had been invested to show a profit while 
the company is waiting for its tankers. 
But these are the group figures which 
include various other items. 

The deduction that stockholders can 
draw is that the group must by now have 
some indication of how the additional costs 
of Suez are running and that nevertheless 
the directors are facing them on the basis 
of a maintained, and amply covered, 
dividend. 


+ 


FORD MOTOR. The Ford Motor 
ordinary dividend for 1956 is maintained 
at 7} per cent. It absorbs £1,682,921 from 
a net profit of £5,614,866—down 


£2,936,783 on the year. Thus even in the 
most difficult of the postwar years for the 
motor industry, the cover on Ford’s divi- 
dend is ample. Gross profits before tax 
fell by 44 per cent, from £17,907,600 to 
£9,989,842. But total sales fell in value 
by only 4 per cent, from £151.5 million 
to £145.7 million ; within this total exports 
were down by only £400,000 to £68.2 
million. The number of vehicles sold, a 
figure which covers a changing range of 
vehicles at different prices, fell by 8} per 
cent, from 350,650 to 320,742 units. Most 
of the decline occurred in the last six 
months of the year. The gulf between a 
large profit and a small one is narrow in 
an industry that uses capital as heavily 
as motor manufacture does. A small fall 
in production can have a shattering effect 
on earnings. 


Jan.- July- Jan.- July- 
June, Dec., June, Dec., 
Sales and 1955 1955* 1956 1956* 
earnings: £'000 £'000 {£'000 £'000 
Se caceee 77,980 73,569 77,779 67,921 
Gross profit 11,382 6,526 5,629 4,361 
Taxation... 4,237 3,919 2,422 2,217 
Net profit . 6,024 2,528 3,424 2,191 
Vehicles sold 182,502 168,148 178,379 142,363 
£ £ £ £ 
Sales value per 
vehicle .... 427 437 436 477 
Gross profit 
per vehicle. 624 38} 314 30} 
% % % % 
Gross profit/ 
SOM sacces 14-6 7-9 7-2 6-4 


* Estimated from full year figures. 


Profit margins fell further in the last 
half of the year, declining from 7.2 to 
6.4 per cent on sales. The average profit 
earned on each vehicle also fell, though 
only by £1 per vehicle. But these smaller 
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profits were earned on vehicles which 
fetched on the average much higher 
prices. The increase in the average value 
of vehicles sold must reflect the introduc- 
tion of the new and higher-priced range 
of cars early in the year, a big cut in the 
demand for the cheapest vehicles and, 
perhaps, the fact that sales of commercial 
vehicles did not fall as steeply as did sales 
of small cars to private motorists. 


Investors, seeing the danger, have 
realised that it is their opportunity too. 
Ford’s earnings can climb as quickly as 
they have fallen and with some recovery 
in motor business in the air, they have 
been buying motor equities. Ford £1 
ordinary units now stand at 34s. xd, com- 
pared with the 1956 “low” of 25s. 9d. 
They yield £4 8s. per cent, which clearly 
looks beyond the troubles of this year. 


* 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES. The directors of 
AEI make no comment in the full report 
on the sharp decline in trading profits. 
They might well have done so, since not 
all units in the electrical industry have 
been similarly affected. But one new fact 
emerges: the decline in profits occurred 
while sales were rising and the order book 
lengthening. In 1955 the value of the 
group’s sales can be estimated at about 
£120 million; in 1956 the directors say 
sales came to just over £133 million. Over 
the year orders received were £137 mil- 
lion, against £143 million in 1955, and at 
the end of the year orders in hand were 
£152 million, against £145 million. Firm 


1955 1956 


Consolidated earnings : c 
Trading profit 12,957,272 
Other income 
Depreciation 
Taxation 
Replacement reserves .. 
Net income 
Ordinary dividends .... 
Retained by subsidiaries 
Retained by parent 

Cons. balance sheet : 
Net fixed assets 
Net current assets 


4,372,325 
2,645,000 

290,610 
1,320,711 


23,103,342 33,733,693 
64,114,550 76,791,053 
54,966,021 64,937,866 
5,919,893 10,268,237 
28,853,050 38,357,228 
19,657,894 27,052,119 
25,000,000 33,639,483 


3,076,242 
1,041,895 


Liquid assets 
Revenue reserves 
Capital reserves 
Ordinary capital 


capital commitments at the same date were 
estimated at £20.2 million (against £13.2 
million) and the group held nearly £10.3 
million in liquid assets. 


The current year is likely to witness an 
increase in fixed and working capital com- 
parable with that of 1956, when fixed 
assets (at gross values) went up from £46 
million to £59 million and stocks (less 
receipts on account) from £55 million to 
£65 million. Last year’s additional invest- 
ment was financed in part out of the 
proceeds of the rights issue of ordinary 
shares. This year’s investment, if 
profit margins remain narrow, will 
make a heavy call on internal resources. 
An order received for a nuclear power 
station was not included in the orders 
in hand. The current dividend of 15 
per cent and the yield of £4 14s. on the 
stock at 63s. 9d. xd doubtless makes some 


allowance for nuclear power station orders 
and for the extra capital investment that 
the electrical companies will have to 
undertake. The companies will have to 
make further appeals for new capital, and 
to generate a further large slice of their 
own new capital too. 


* 


HUDSON’S BAY. On the news 
that the Governor and Company of 
Adventurers of England Trading into 
Hudson’s Bay had left the ordinary divi- 
dend from trading unchanged at 15 per 
cent and the tax free dividend from the 
land account unchanged at 2} per cent, 
the £1 ordinary stock units of the oldest 
of all companies quoted on the London 
Stock Exchange fell 2s. 6d. At 198s. they 
yield just under 2 per cent. That yield is 
not a reflection of the company’s current 
trading experience, in retailing, wholesal- 
ing and furs in Canada, but of the present 
attractions of Canada to British investors 
and particularly of their hopes from the 
company’s oil interests. 


Yet this perhaps is the time for investors 
to become a little attentive to the com- 
pany’s dividend policy. Income from the 
land account is declining—the surplus fell 
from £130,000 to £97,000 in the year to 
January 31st—but there is still a big ac- 
cumulated balance and a tax free dividend 
of 2} per cent seems assured from this 
source for about another decade. But 
earnings on trading have been expanding 
and are likely to go on expanding as the 
Canadian economy grows. In the latest 
year trading profits crossed the £4 million 
mark for the first time, rising from 
£3,641,000 to £4,024,000, and net profits 
went up from £1,935,000 to £2,170,000. 
Yet for the third year running the trading 
dividend, now covered nearly four times, 
remains unchanged. There is room, it 
would seem, for a slightly freer hand. 


* 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL. 
Last year International Nickel Company 
of Canada sold slightly less nickel and 
slightly more copper, both at higher aver- 
age prices than in 1955. Nickel deliveries 
went down from 290 million lb to 286 
million lb and copper deliveries went up 
from 263 million lb to 271 million Ib. 
The better average price for copper made 
an important contribution to earnings. 
Net earnings per common share went up 
from $6.14 to $6.50 (a new record figure) 
but the common dividend was left un- 
changed at $3.75 a share. On that dividend 
the common shares at $198 yield 3.4 per 
cent. 


This is a low yield for a mining equity 
which, however good, remains a wasting 
asset. But it is not low for Canadian 
growth stocks, among which Nickel must 
also be placed. The company’s plans for 
growth are now centred upon the opening 
up of the Manitoba nickel field. This 
development, together with further pro- 
gress at the established field at Sudbury, 
will give International Nickel an annual 
production capacity by 1961 of 385 million 
io of nickel—xoo million Ib more than 
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its deliveries last year. The Manitob: 
development will cost the company at leas: 
$115 million; this year alone it intends to 
spend about $50 million on capital account. 
This is almost entirely a project for more 
nickel, for the chairman, Mr John F. 
Thompson, tells shareholders: “The aver- 
age nickel content of the Moak Lake and 
Thompson ores thus far discovered com- 
pares favourably with the average of our 
Sudbury ores, though the copper content 
is so small as to be almost a metallurgical 


1955 1956 


$ $ 

416,323,000 444,740,000 
176,429,000 180,428,000 

3,064, 5,512,000 
91,566,000 96,296,000 
54,690,000 54,690,000 

6°14 6-50 

3-75 3-75 
disadvantage. The gold, silver and plati- 
num metals content, though lower than 
that at Sudbury, nevertheiess has value.” 


An investment of this order cannot be 
made unless there are grounds for believ- 
ing that the extra nickel can be sold at a 
profitable price. There are such grounds 
as the fact that in recent years the com- 
pany has never had to try to sell its metal. 
Nickel has always been short, but Mr 
Thompson warns shareholders that “ what 
the supply and demand situation in the 
nickel market will be at the time these 
mines come into production cannot be 
forecast at the present time.” 


* 


Sales and earnings : 
Net sales 
Operating profit 
Other income 
Net income 
Common dividends .. 
Earnings per share.... 
Dividends per share.. 


HOOVER. At the begining of this 
month, before the preliminary report re- 
vealed an unexpected increase in earnings 
on the last six months of 1956, Hoover “A” 
ordinary shares stood at 26s. 3d. The “A” 
shares now Stand at 32s. 9d. xd, to yield 
7% per cent on the maintained divi- 
dend of 50 per cent. The annual review 
sent out with the full accounts helps to 
justify investors’ renewed confidence in 
the company’s future. It shows that the 
group’s financial strength remained un- 
impaired, with cash and other liquid re- 
sources standing at more than £3 million. 

It also displays the strength and virility 
of the company’s management. The re- 
covery in earnings that began in the last 
months of 1956 is attributed to the im- 
provement in exports, especially to dollar 
markets, to the introduction of new vacu- 
um cleaners and to the fact that the direc- 
tors, after a critical review of the group’s 
operations, “effected economies and in- 
creased efficiency and generally toned up 
the entire organisation.” 

Over the whole year profits fell by 27 
per cent, from £3,838,233 to £2,790,077, 
and total turnover by 14 per cent. But, 
while sales at home fell by 22 per cent, 
sales overseas rose by 16 per cent. Sales 
in North America went up by 62 per cent. 
Looking ahead, the directors are opti- 
mistic. In North America, where 
“prospects for 1957 look very bright 
indeed,” they expect another increase 
in sales. More generally they expect 
a further expansion both at home and 
overseas and, looking just a__ little 
further ahead, they say that any reduc- 
tion or elimination in duty following 
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on the establishment of a European com- 
mon market will give the Hoover group 
“a preferential position in these countries.” 


* 


DE HAVILLAND HOLDINGS. 
In announcing an ordinary dividend of 
74 per cent, the directors of de Havilland 
Holdings have restored the rate to where 
it stood before the Comet disasters. In 
the previous year the dividend was 5 per 
cent and in 1953-54 no payment was made. 
This news was immediately followed by 
a rise in the price of the £1 ordinary stock 
units by 1s. 43d. to 23s., at which they 
yield 6} per cent. 

The bigger dividend followed an im- 
provement in earnings. Group profits 
before tax in the year to September 30th 
advanced from £2,570,954 to £3,846,338, 
net profits after tax rising from £958,575 
to £1,659,238. The ordinary dividend 
absorbs £378,246. The directors say that 
“the increased surplus of the group has, 
to a considerable extent, been due to the 
excellent results of the Canadian sub- 
sidiary.” a 


DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED 
MINES. The preliminary report of 
De Beers contains not one consolidated 
figure. It is therefore old fashioned, and 
could even be _ misinterpreted. As 
expected, the deferred dividend is Ios. 
per 5s. deferred share (or 200 per 
cent), a rate that has remained un- 
changed through the five previous 
years, so that at 98s. 9d. the §s. shares 
yield 104 per cent. The net profit for 1956 
is shown at £9,574,847 after providing 
£1,290,000 for taxation; the year before 
the net profit was £10,042,640 after charg- 
ing £1,420,000 for tax. Thus in a year 
of record diamond sales, profits in this 
report are shown to have fallen. But these 
figures relate to the parent company only 
and therefore only to the mines that it 
operates plus the dividends—not the total 
earnings—from the subsidiaries and the 
dividends from the investment portfolio 
of the parent. They thus exclude, for 
instance, the almost wholly owned Con- 
solidated Diamond Mines, whose gem 


production makes a notable contribution 
to the earnings of the group. It may well 
be that when the full accounts are pub- 
lished the consolidated income will show 
an increase over the year. 


Through De Beers Investment Trust, 
the group is an important investor in the 
gold and copper mines of Southern Africa 
to say nothing of its standing in the 
diamond industry. Cannot its directors, 
then, publish a preliminary statement 
which provides a suitable résumé of the 
income accounts in the full report ? 


* 


BRADFORD DYERS. The 
Egyptian subsidiary of the Bradford Dyers 
Association was known to be highly profit- 
able but exactly how profitable was never 
made clear in the company’s reports. 
BDA sold control of this company to 
Egyptian interests last June and in BDA’s 
latest accounts for 1956 its trading results 
are not included in the consolidated fig- 
ures. Hence the 1956 and 1955 figures 
are not directly comparable. Moreover as 
the Egyptian Government has seques- 
trated all British properties in Egypt, no 
credit is taken in the 1956 accounts for any 
dividend payable on BDA’s minority 
interests in the Egyptian concern or for 
the interest accruing on bank deposits of 
£1,126,021 in Egypt. 


The preliminary statement shows that 
trading profits of overseas subsidiary com- 
panies in 1956 came to £259,645, compared 
with £1,066,016 in 1955. This disparity 
indicates but does not measure the profit- 
ability of the Egyptian company. The 
trading profits of the parent company and 
its British subsidiaries, which work on a 
commission basis, have fallen from 
£1,083,039 to £791,448. Hence combined 
trading profits in 1956 came to £1,051,093, 
against £2,149,055, and net profits to 
£277,231, against £538,378. The ordinary 
dividend was left unchanged at 10 per 
cent. This is a disappointing result, 
following not long after an announcement 
that BDA was to close its Paisley branch. 
The £1 ordinary stock units have fallen 
by Is. 6d. to 20s. 1}d., at which they yield 
£9 19s. per cent. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
First dealings: Feb.27 Mar. 13 Mar. 27 
Last dealings: Mar.12 Mar.26 Apr. 9 


Account Day: Mar.19 Apr. 2 Apr. 16 

IN the face of the obviously adverse factors 
—the threatened strike and the political 
confusion in the Middle East—prices have 
given ground, but only slowly. Gilt-edged 
withstood the deterioration in sterling, 
which occurred on Wednesday; the 
Financial Times index of Government 
securities showed a slight decline over the 
week from 88.45 to 88.25. Dollar stocks 
rose and the dollar premium advanced to 


8} per cent over the rate for the day. 


Shipbuilding shares fell heavily ; Swan 
Hunter lost 6s. to 65s. 6d., Vickers 3s. 14d. 
to 41s. 9d., Harland and Wolff 3s. 73d. to 
32s. 3d. and William Doxford 2s. 9d. to 
77s. Engineering stocks were affected to 
a lesser degree, Babcock and Wilcox fall- 
ing 3s. to 79s. and Guest, Keen and 
Nettlefolds 1s. 45d. to 46s. 6d. Steel shares 
weakened further, but were steadier by 
Wednesday. United Steel made a small 
advance to 31s., John Summers was Is. 9d. 
lower at 30s., and Stewarts and Lloyds 
lost a few pence. Motors were undecided 
with Standard up 3d. to 7s. 6d., while 
BMC receded 43d. to 7s. ro}d. Bristol 
Aeroplane rose 6d. to 19s. on the heli- 
copter order and De Havilland responded 
to the increased dividend. Dowty gained 
Is. I}d. to 32s. 9d. xd on the bigger 
interim dividend. Stores eased generally, 
Army and Navy and John Barker being 
particularly weak after the results, losing 
5s. and Is. respectively to 55s. 1o}d. xd 
and 13s. xd. Mappin and Webb “A” 
declined 3s. 13d. to 25s. Shipping shares 
were firmer. 


Following the official listing of Shell in 
America, the stdck reached 180s. on 
Thursday ; Royal Dutch followed the 
movement, but British Petroleum and 
Burmah fell. Among the gold mines, 
President Brand recovered to §Is. 9d. on 
the increase in dividend and other OFS 
issues improved. Anglo-American Cor- 
poration gained §s. to 141s. 3d. Platinums 
eased, but Nigerian tins improved and 
coppers recovered on Wednesday. 








































































































% SECURITY YIELDS STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
65 /- cod “The Economist” Indicator 
; J 1957 |Indicator*! Yield of, 1956 1955 
+ | | ORDINARY SHARES 7 : 
60 The Economist” Indicator Feb. 13} 195-9 5-61 High | Low High | Low 
we 4} {oz 8] tl fe ee 
: a ” 92 7 210-4 | 170-0 | 232-1 | 175-2 
a : Mar. a oo a (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28)| (July 20) | (Mar. 23) 
5:5 = | 
FILLY [BANK RATE ; “Financial Times” Indices 
Ss - | | ! | | 
4 4 1957 |,Ord-.| Ord. | Fixed 7 bm 8 | 1956 | 195 
5:0 a an | Indext Yield Int.f Yield Marked High High 
ON OF t y 
- a. v™ w " | % | /0 | 
| pot A \ io Ts mens | tae) te | seme) oes oat) eS | ee 
= 7 ” ‘ . z % ’ ( an. ) ( uly ) 
45 te ” | 186-7 | 5-86 | 96-83 | 4-61 | 9149 
a , - % 11} 185-9} 5-88 | 96-83 | 4-62 | 11,570] Low Low 
14 1 4 = = » 12 | 186-0 | 5-88 | 96-84| 4-62 | 9514] 161-5 | 175-7 
1956 1957 Bases :—* 1953=100. t July 1, 1935=100. $ 1928=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


BRITISH FUNDS ar Price, | Yield, | Yield, Prices, 1956 Last Two ORDINARY Price, | Price, | Yield, 


“fig iow OUMRANTEED SSPE Mal?) Lae Tae | wm | STOCKS Mh Sar Mt 
igh | ow | | . | 

_ ; r : ? : ag “oF ‘ o%, STEEL & ENGINEERING] 
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Prices, 1956 





Wi. 





~~ 
i 


~ 
Ce OIA wWwowm-” 


91} | 884% |Funding 24% 1956-61... 6 b|Dorman Long +. .£1 
100 ¥; | |Exchequer 5% 1957 34a\Guest Keen N’fold. i) 
| 9g Conversion 4°/, 1957-58. 4 aiMetal Box ........ {1 52 
Serial Funding 2}°/ 1957. 124b\Stewarts & Lloyds.£1) 
Conversion 2% 1958-59. . 3 a'Swan Hunter 7 
8435 United Steel 
2$a\Vickers 
ELECTRICAL | 
74b) Assoc. Elec. Inds. . £1| 
4 a'Br. Ins. Callenders. fl 
64a\Decca Record ....4/-| 2 
15 c\Elect. & Mus. Inds.10/- 
10 djEEnglish Electric ...£1 
65/6 44a General Electric .. aa 
TEXTILES 
24/9 6b |Bradford Dyers... “#1 
23/14 / 1ja|British Celanese .../1) 
25/103 | 2saiC .& a 
44/- 4 a\Courtaulds 
37/3 1240) Lancashire Cotton. i 
33/3 24$a|Patons & Baldwins.{1 
| SHops & Stores | 
18/103 6 a\Boots Pure Drug. .5/-| 
20 b|\Debenhams..... 10/-| 
15 a\Gt. Universal ‘A’. .5/-' 
10 a| Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 
124a\United Drapery. . .5/-| 
64/104 40 b\Woolworth 
| Motors & AIRCRAFT | 
22/1} 3}a\ Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 
9/- 845 British Motor 
44/3 5 b\Ford Motor £1) 
pop 7 b| Hawker Siddeley Al 34/6 | 
124¢ Leyland ence. 46/3* | 45/6 
a| Rolls-Royce 1119 44 119/- 
3 c/Standard Motor.. se | 
SHIPPING A 
64a| Brit. &Com’ eanenee ” | 40/- | 39/9 
3 a\Cunard 1; 24,9 | 23/6 
5 DIP & O Defd........ fi 35/3 | 34/6 
| MISCELLANEOUS | 
3 a\Assoc. Port. Cem.. £1| 41/9 42/3 
; we Beecham Group. . A 19/9* | 19/6 
Prices, 1956 | DOMINION, | Price, | Price, | Yield, /' a\Bowater Paper ....£1) 43/- , 42/9 
a CORPORATION AND ss Mar. 6, {Mar. 13) Mar. 13 i on | 1340 ag og a io a | | i 
i | | | ls & 
High Low FOREIGN BONDS 1957 | 1957 | 1957 | 74a B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/-| 19/10} 19/3 
5 SS d : a Br. ee * £1) 34/6* | 35/- 
Australi - . 0 bh Canadian Pacific. .$25)$603 $62 
‘Red. Rhod- & Nyas, 8% 1975.80... 9 24a Dunlop Rubber..10/-| 17/- 16/3 
S. Rhodesia 24% 1965-70 0 an a sean | a 
'N. Zealand 4% 1976-78 0 83 124b\Imp. Tobacco {1 44/10} 45/3 
'L.C.C. 5$% 1977-81 5 
3 


~~ 


|Exchequer 2, 
{Exchequer 3% 
iConversion 44°, 1962... 
‘Savings Bonds 3% 1985- 65 
\Funding 3% 1959- 


|Funding 4% 1960-90 


\Savings Bonds 3% 1960-70 
Exchequer 3% 1962-63... 
Exchequer 2}$% 1963-64. . 
Savings Bonds 24%, ’64-67 
Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75 
\Funding 3% 1966-68 
Victory 4% 1920-76 
Conversion 33% 1969.... 
Treasury 34% 1977-80... 
Treasury 33% 1979-81... 
Redemption 3% 1986-96 . 
Funding 3% 1999-2004. . 
Consols 4% after Feb. ’57 
War Loan 34% after 1952 
Conv. 33% after Apr. 1961 
Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966 
| bp A ee rae 
Treas. 23% after Apr. ’75 
Br. Electric 44% 1967- - 
Br. Electric 3% 1968-73. 
Br. Electric 3% 1974-77. .| 
Br. Electric 44%, 1974-79. 
Br. Electric 34%, 1976-79. 
Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 

Br. Gas 34% 2969-92 o0<1 
Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 

Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 
\Br. Transport 4% 1972-77 
Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 
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e oo \$2-90c $3- gs rar ages ; -n.p.v..$194 $198 
|Agric. Mortgage 5% 93 l / / | } b ucas (Inds.)....£1, 34/6 = 33/- 
Met. Water Board *B’ 3% 1934-2003 66} 1} 30/3 | 15%b/Monsanto Chem, ..5/-| 249° 23 6* 
German 7% 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5%)..| 764 | 76} | ... | 18/5, | 14/103) 2)a Ranks 5/-| 16/10} 16/3 
Japan 5% 1907 (E nfaced) | 169 : | ae 15/44 | /9 | b 6 aiA. E. Reed TUrvrey fy 51/6 
16/44 ‘TR | 20 cSears Hidgs. ‘A’. 14/9 
69/14 12 biTate & L yle | 61/13 | 
Pri | Last Two | Price, | Price,| Yield, fiisve | 92/6 | oto Ture get : o/3 
rices, | Last Iw ce, ce, | , / / ] » Turner ewa / 
| Dividends pe nor el Mar. 6, Mar. 13) Mar. 13 | 82/9 114 Unilever Ltd Wal 80 ft 
| (a) (b) (c) | 1957 | 1957 | 1957 41/9 / 3b t4ha|United Molasses .10/- -| 40/9 | 39/- 
Mings, Etc 
oh | 20a 50 bAnglo- ren ng -10/-'136 
ja =+74bCons. Tea & Lands. st 26 
80 a 120 b.De Beers Def. “> - 100 
aa ... |Doornfontein. 22 
30 ¢ 30 c London Tin 
| 11236, 25 aNchanga Cons. 
40 6b 50 a President Brand .. 
124a 25 b Rho. Selection Tst.5/- 
30 6 124a United Sua Betong.f1 
40 6 40 a Western Holdings 5/- 4 68/14 


New _York Closing Prices | 


Mar. | Mar. | Mar. Mar. 
6 i 6 
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High 


* | % Banks & DISCOUNT 
Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer. £5 

Barclays Bank 

Barclays D.C.O. 

Chartered Bank. . 

Lloyds Bank 

Midland Bank 

Nat. Discount ‘B’ ..£ 
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2 
5 
4 
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7b 
Tb 
4b 
Thb 
7b 
9b 
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64a) 6} Union Discount... .£1 
INSURANCE 





| 
| | 436 30 aCommercial Union 5/- 
374) 12} Legal & General ...£ 
| 18 +47hb i | 205 
enieas 4125 c Prudential ‘A’ £ 44} 
| BREWERIES, ETc. 
119/6 '106/- Osi. SS BRAM nce xn ccscece £1 /6 107/- 
24/103, 18/74 | 1146, 6 a Distillers......... 6/8 10} 22/103 
45/103, 369 | 10a 15 bGuinness........ 10/- 38 /- 
61/9 | 146 7 aWhitbread ‘A’ 3 68/9 
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Mar. M ar. | 
| 6 13 | 
| § $ | $ $ 
Can. Pacific ... 31 | 324 [Am. Viscose. | 35} Int’l. Nickel. ..1035 
N.Y. Central ., 303 | 304 |Beth. Steel. 43} % |National Dist. 27; 
Pennsylvania., 20% 203 {Chrysler 74 Sears Roebuck 27! 
Amer. Tel. .../177}* 177k Crown Zeller...) 52* | 52) [Shell Oil 83° 
Standard Gas. 12} DuPontdeNm. 180 Std. Oilof N.J. 585 
%~ | 11% 14 b fa Royal Dutch. 1016 # £17k 8k {Western Union! 19 iat Ford Motors. .| 57% U.S. Steel....) 60] 
171/- |103/3 $1336, +5 aShell "11164 6 169/3 Td jAlumin’m Ltd.'125} 1223? jGen. Elect.... 564 i [West’house E. 55: 
58/6 | 33/3 ae en ‘tram -| 67/43 | 67/- Am. Smelting.| 522 53} [Gen. Motors. .| 40} & Woolworth. 45 
* Ex dividend. Tax free. _$~ Assumed average life approx. 10} years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d.in f. || Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Fin: al divi lend. 
(c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 15% tax free. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) On 16%. (A) After Rhodesian tax. (i) On 173% tax. free. (j) On 15% 
(k) On 20%. (l) To latest date. (m) On 10%. (m) On 16%. (0) On 15%. (p) On 9%. (gq) On 8F%. 
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OIL | 
99/- | 710 b| +5 aBritish Petroleum. £11146 /9 143 13 | 
63/- 12$b, 5 aBurmah £1 — | 90/74 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 




































































* a BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages....:<...2.... Mar. 2nd Western Europe : 
a ] ‘sy ] < Say Production and Consumption Mar. 9th Production and Trade...... Feb. 23rd 
Ee areererrrens This week British Commonwealth ...... Mar. 9th 
FNOEOOE “EPSGE. ... «2.6 .cccrccece Feb. 23rd Western Europe: 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply This week 
Industrial Profits ............... Jan. 12th bo eee Mar. 2nd 
NOMEN Wand csdcactctaiisccense Jan. 12th 
Manpower in Great Britain 
Monthly averages 1955 | 1956 1957 
Unit he | — , —\- a ~} 
1954 1955 | 1956 Dec. Jan. | Feb. Nov Dec. | Jan. Feb. 
. | 
pat iL MANPOWE R(’) 
kin nm: | 
Total — ee er er Te errr 000s 23,667 | 23,912 | 24,107 | 24,073 | 24,094 24,074] 24,225 | 24,087 | 24,077 
DU: 660d wtleeda cetRS Ven s Reh eatneceenearnaws Fo 15,974 | 16,084 | 16,188 | 16,144 | 16,172 , 16,171 | 16,236 | 16,207 | 16,204 
WME: idk awidavetsdes weet eessecnseweds me 7,693 7,828 7,919 7,929 7,922 7,903 7,989 | 17,880 7,873 
II os iiisvenscicnvekencninsaansennied ‘ 839} 803| 761] 779 718; 776) 775 761 | 740 | 
' 
tivil employment : | 
OS SE ree eee eT Terr Cre eer ee 22,604 , 22,933 | 23,149 | 23,053 | 23,062 | 23,037 | 23,178 | 22,989 | 22,971 | 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing............... a 1,074 | 1.066 1,032 1,006 1,004 1,001 1,005 | 994 994 | 
DE DEE III 6 5.6. 66:0 cess cucacencees ~ 867 | 862 858 857 859 860 858 | 859 864 | 
Polling GM COMMFACUING . ... occ iccvccccccesccs ee 1,453 | 1,486 1,541 1,472 1,467 1,458 1,533 1,491 1,494 | 
err ere errr te ce a 2,743 |} 2,811 2,870 2,884 2,864 2,857 2,944 2,904 2,887 
UIs GRIN iis 0.00 da sacks denaneanees ay 1,326 1,289 1,300 1,290 1,291 1,291 1,296 | 1,294; 1,293 
Manufacturing industries. ....cccccccccccescce ‘a 8,976 9,206 9,269 9,351 | 9,373 9,360 9,296 9,226 | 9,213 
| | 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT() | | 
herease or decrease since June, 1955 : 
Employees in engineering(?) ...............0.. ef — 190 a + 5337+ 89} + 108;} + 107}+ 50 | + 24 
» mm consumer goods industries(*) ..... . +s > f— 914+ 21+ 2) + 14]4 17] - 14 
° { 
} 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
ly duration : | 
pS erry ee errr es ee rrr re = 284-8 232-2 257-0 | 215-6 | 263-9 275- 264-6 | 297-0; 382-6 | 380-1 
ce: iy MMMM Lid cine davedasedwseens 3 184-4! 146-7] 168-8] 139-0| 173-2| 186-5] 167-5 | 199-7 | 267-7) 262-4 
dee MILs acckcirewedsy tia sediawea 2 100-4, 85:5} 88-2] 76-6| 90-7| 89-1] 97-1! 97-3} 114-9| 117-7 
Temporary or under 2 weeks—men............ “ 58:0 | 51-5 62-7 43-9 | 62-6 69-7 52-4} 75-4) 103-2} 76-3 
= “ a ME 3 eee <caas a 36-4 36-7 35-5 26:7; 39-9 34-1 33-0 29-8 | 44-3; 37-2 
Ue BS ia acdc iki as Sek eaawoews pe 81-7 67-7 65-7 58-8 63-3 67-3 69-7 | 73-4 90-6 | 82-2 
a a eer ere ere = 37-1 26-°5{ 27-4 25:4; 28-8 29-0 29-8 32:8 | 40-3 39-1 
by industry (*) : 
TRIE .).4 esate ReDNeeecewdideeveseeceueae % 0-9 1-6 1-4 1-0; 1+] 1-3 1-1 | 1-0 | 1-1 | 1-2 
PEER Ee Pee Ce ETOCS Ce TCC ETT ere oa 1-3 0-9 1-0 0-9 | 1-0 0-9 1-1 1-1 1-3 | 1-2 
IE ck Nighi a were oad ee eee Red med acales = 0-5 0-4 1-2 0-3 0-4 } 0-4 0:6 | 2:2 2:7 | 1-4 
NT: GR rap tixa'sias'a tas bee bee e caw aen - 1-1 0-8 0-9 0-7 0-8 | 0-8 0-9 | 0-9 1-1 1-2 
NAN eis herb cece Stak sonSke eae aa es He 0-2; O41 0-1 0-1 0-1 | 0-1 -2 | 0-2 | 0-2 0-2 
UREINNOE SINNED 6-6 has 55,5 20eheeaeeneuess eee ey 1:3 1-0 1:0 0-8 | 1-1 | 1-1 -] 1-1 1-5 | 1:6 
by regions (*): j 
Ses SMM. ois Sones dadwiensaceeaawaen o 1-3 | 1-1 | 1-2 10 i oe 1-3 1-2 1-4; 1-8 1-8 
London and South Eastertt ....csccccccccccscs i 1-0 0-7 0-8 0-6 0-8 0-9 0-9 1-2 1-5 1-3 
Oe I Oe eer er eee ee Te re ree is 1-2 0-9 1-0 0-9 1-1 1:6 0-9 1-2 1-7 1-9 
gE Ce DOLE EE Trae oa ae a 1-1 0-9 1-0 0-9 1-0 1-1 1-1 1-2 1-7 1-8 
EN WOMEN As eSeadareticcus de eeween ne Re 1-5 1-2 1-2 1-3 1-4 1-4 1-5 1-6 2-1 2-3 
OS Oe CeO Tee eer re a 0:6 0-5 1-1 0-4 0-6 0-6 1-0 1-0 1-5 1:6 
SOOEN MISNUNN os 6c ws dizian a aaen dg Cae Re wena a 0:6 | 0-5 0-6 0-5 0-6 0-7 0-6 0:8 1-1 1-1 
SA BI WUOSE TSUN sic s bccndnscccecescaculs ‘a 0-9 0-7 0-8 0-6 0-8 0-8 0-8 0-9 1-0 1-0 
PRU NOCSONN 5) s 6k edb as We whee d'eapea dine ee's a 1-5 | 1-4 1-3 1-1 1-4 1-4 1-3 1-4 1-7 1-8 
Sich oct CEE Ee TE Oe re ; 2:2 1-8 | 1-6 1-5 1-9 | 1-9 1-6 1-6 2:0 2-0 
PRMNNNNE Si aide Sola ae ae dewad avout ere nee a 2-8 | 2-4 | 2-4 2-3 | 2-7 | 2-7 2-3 | 2-5 3-0 3-1 
MOMS sc Da@eemeaatts euiceual ewnaee ea tae “ 2-5 | 1-8 2-0 te 1-9 2-0 2-2 | 2-3 2-9 3-0 
VACANCIES | } 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 
__ changes (°) : 
a Re eter ree ree ret er ee ee 000s 338 | 382 279 382 | 373 | 368 300 | 279 | 256 239 
BE ood cae rere oe facta a euler eee wah = 191 214 152 214 207 | 204 168 | 152 134 124 
NN sg a eae ek eee eu uaa aa ek a 147 168 127 168 166 | 164 132 127 122 | 115 
‘ DISPUTES (‘) 
Workers involved 37 | 55 | 42 16 | 27 | 98 23 | 10 | 45 | 
Working days lost : | 
eee a eerrrerrr er . 205' 315, 173) 114 83 189 67| 32 132 | 
Ging and QUA YINs «6.6. scccceccsvesccsnves os 39 | 93 | 42 13 24 | 37 33 | 10 | 29 | 
Engineering (Or sin cacokecaeencaeneceswens ‘a 62 56 85 95 45 49 22 | 17 54 | 
Other indus:ries and services .........02eecee- a 104 166 46 6 14 103 12 5 49 
t 








(') Annual figures are for June of each year. 


jewe llery, 
as Hnemploy 


(?) Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, 
(*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. 
ed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. 
by the revocation of the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. 


(*) United Kingdom. 


vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and 
(*) Number registered 


(*) From June, 1956, onwards comparison with earlier figures is affected 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 





| Austria Ques Nether- | 


Belgium | 


Denmark, France | 


Germany, 
F.R. 
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EXPORT PRICES ( O ¢ (1953 = 100) 
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“TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY. O 


| °000 mn. 000 mn. | 7000 mn. mn, 
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1,715 
3,869 
4,882 


| 900 m n. | 
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| 900 mn. | 
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000 mn. | 


| SC chillings | 


mn. 
kroner 


| °000 1 mn. | 
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mn. | 
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| guilders | 











| 
110-3 | 
152-2 
154-7 


148- : 
148-1 — 9,472 
151-6 4,548 9,430 
153-3 ict 9,456 
156: $| | 


154-0 
187-3 


2,165 
5,266 
5,916 


6,309 
6,305 
6,312 
6,230 
6,508 


1,984 | 
9-309 
Ai-9T | 


12-71 | 
12-83 


1,989 
4,036 
4,417 


7,285 6,937 
9,162 


9,357 
9,452 


28-26 | 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS ( (mn. US sre 


GOLD AND 
62 | 
402 








233 
470 
473 


448 
451 
466 
473 


140-6 | 
165-3 
178-3 


164-6 
168-1 
173-1 
178-3 


938 
1,146 | 
1,196 


1,244 
1,217 
1,197 
1,196 


84- 
133- 
131: 


127- 
135- 
136- 
131- 


295 | 
3,076 
4,291 | 


| 
3,998 | 
4.118 | 
4,194 
4,291 1,077 
.: Ii— ius Fe 1,063 | 
| 


(‘) Relates to wholesale prices in Athens and Piraeus only for Greece. 
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234 


539 
1,237 


343 | 
1,284 | 
i; wail 


a, 138 | 
1,138 | 


*100 | 
1,416 


1,655 
1,638 
1,500 
1,416 


1956, September 
» October 
» November 
», December 


1957, January 


1,358 
we 1/080 




















Figures for Ireland from 1953 onwards are for home produced goods only. 
(2) July-December. (*) Relates to prices in capital cities only for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. Belgium and Austria exclude rent. Den imark 
includes direct taxes. Figures for Ireland are based on August, 1953=100. (4) Inc luding direct taxes. (5) Including trade with Faeroe Islands. (°) Inde “xX 
numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value in 1953; they are influenced by changes in the pone on of 
trade as well as price movements. (7) Deposit money and notes and coins held by business, individu: ils and foreigners. Except for Greece holding xs of 
the issuing authority and other ban! s are excluded. (8) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of pe riod. Figures for Greece are gold reserves 
only. Foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude government holdings; Netherlands, Norway and Sweden include foreign investments. Ireland 
includes some long-term securities. (*) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas introduced. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS _ . 


For the week ended March 9th, 1957, there was 
” surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
of £55,822,000 compared with a surplus of 
{4,117,000 in the previous week and a surplus of 
{5,932,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net deficit “below-line” last week of 
{37,793,000, bringing the total deficit to £225,842,000 
(£90,888,000 in 1955-56). 















































































































































































April 1,§} April 1, | Week | Week 
Esti- 1955 1956 |ended | ended 
£000 mate, to to Mar. | Mar. 
1956-57] Mar. 10,| Mar. 9,} 10, 9, 
1956 1957 1956 1957 
Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax....... 2085,500 }1787,082 |1921,047 | 55,221) 76,222 
ee rer ree 144,000} 126,800} 140, 4,300) 6,200 
Death Duties ..... 170,000] 166,600| 158,000] 4,000! 3,100 
TE ee ,900} 66,900} 58,500] 1,100) 1,100 
Profits Tax, EPT..| 216,750} 181,600} 182,500] 2,300) 2,300 
2xcess Profits Levy 4,000} 18,090 4,500 . _ 
special Contribu- } 
tion and other} > 1,000 710 520 od ee 
Inland Revenue. . | 
otal Inland Rev.. '2680,150 47,782 Tamale 67, 021) 88, 922 
(ustoms.......... |1204,000 }1084,757 |1126,984 2,116 22,937 
Oe Ce eee | | 953,350 838,406 | 880, 6,540) 15,885 
Total Customs and| | 
BED iovccusuns 2157,350 [1923, 163 |2007,324 26,656 38,822 
Notor Duties...... 92,000] 86,709} 89,587 | 1,009 
10 (Net Receipts).} ... 900} 17,900|Dr.800! 350 
froadeast Licences; 28,000] 23,600} 26,200] ... pe 
Sndry Loans.....| 30,000] 29,858! 31,633 286) 8&3 
Niscellaneous ..... 200,000} 180,985} 156,593 4,605) 833 
re '5187,500 4592,997 |4794,304| 97,768 130019 
Ord. Expenditure | 
Tebt Interest ..... 670,000} 621,833} 696,559] 6,366, 9,855 
Fayments to N. Ire- 55,552] 62,664] 3,011) 3,429 
land Exchequer..} 61,000 | 
(ther Cons. Fund..| 10,000 9,843 8,937} ... | 2 
Supply Services .. - }5980,918 435,541 |3678,937 81,299) 59,930 
RS ee 4721,918 122,769 |4447,097 90,676) 73,217 
Snking Funds ....| 37,000 a 972} 35,477 1,160) 980 
be ae -+ 1. 
oo ” Surplus of 434,256 311,728) 5,932 55,822 
“Below-line” Net Expendi4 525,144] 537,571] 2,633] 37,793 
OS ccvcsntctscbenenwen 
i - + | + 
Total Surplus or Deficit... .. $0,888 | 225,842} 3,299| 18,029 
Nel Receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . .J|—79,211 3,364 423) 1,926 
Savings Certificates ....... 22,500} 72,400} 1,700} 4,000 
Defence Bonds ........... — 24,561 | — 34,944] —908) — 242 
Premium Savings Bonds. . . pat 61,380]... 900 









































































































THE MONEY 


fall in the Treasury bill 


rate of 8d. per cent) to 
been wholly followed 
£34.5 million, 
cent. This is explained 
allotment of the offer 


necessitated owing to 
Whit Monday ; but the 


the preceding tender. 


tender as a whole rose 
per cent, to £4 os. §.2d. 


third time in the week. 


market reduced its inde 


Financial Statistics 


THE discount houses moved to check the 


tender—and in doing so suffered a sharp 
decline in their allotment. 
bills on offer the common bid was reduced 
by 2d. (equivalent to a rise in the discount 


cent ; this move does not appear to have 


derers ; and as total applications rose by 
to £442.7 million—the 
highest since July last—the market’s allot- 
ment rate for these bills was only 12 per 


allotment on both maturities was only 
21 per cent, compared with 50 per cent at 


houses are, however, supplementing their 
allotments through individual bids. 
average rate of discount on last week’s 


Credit conditions have been difficult. 
On Tuesday the market balanced its 
books without official intervention, but on 
Wednesday difficulties returned and in the 
absence of any special help the market was 
in the Bank for a small amount—for the 


of £11.9 million in discounts and advances 
shown in the Bank return suggests that the 


MARKET 


rate at last week’s | 


For the 91-day 


£98 19s. 10d. per 


by outside ten- 


partly by the full 
of 92-day bills, 
the incidence of 
market’s average 

The discount 
The 


by less than 43d. 
per cent. 


However, the fall 


btedness. 








LONDON MONEY RATES 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates 

53%, 7/2/57) 5 Bank bills : 60 days . PP - 4 
—= rates (max.) 3months 44-4} 
EEE 4months 44% ‘at 
Discount houses . 3 6months 44-43 

Money Day-to-day.. 3}-4 Fine trade bills: 
| Short periods..... 3 3months 5}-6 
| Treas. bills 2months 4 4months 54-6 
3months 44 6 months 5}-6} 





* Call money. 





BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 




















1: Mar. 14, | Mar. 6, | Mar. 13, 
(¢ miltica) 1956 | 1957° | 1957 
Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation ...... 1,808-0 | 1,886-2 | 1,890-7 
Notes in banking dept.... 17-3 39-2 34-7 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,821-3 | 1,921-2 | 1,921-2 
Other securities.......... 0-7 0-8 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion .... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
lic accounts.......... 11-9 11-8 13-6 
MINE daeckcteennéead 242-9 217-5 223-1 
Cd cdc aceteceeens 69-9 71-3 72-0 
nee cideteines diac 324-7 300-6 308-7 
Securities 
Government ..........00. 290-3 224-2 248-6 
Discounts and advances .. 19-3 33-6 21-7 
Ca dca deacencavenatas 17-2 19-9 20-1 
: aS eee ee 326-8 277-7 290-4 
Banking department reserve. 19-6 41-3 36-8 
of o o; 
40 fa o 
“ Proportion * ............- 5:9 13-7 11-9 
*Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,925 million from £1,975 million 


on January 16, 1957. 


TREASURY BILLS 




















Amount ({ million) Three Months’ Bills 
Date of a = 
Tender | , Average __ | Allotted 
| Offered Applied} ‘Rate of | at Max. 
| Allotment Rate* 
1956 91 Day s. d. % 
Mar. 9 240-0 404-7 104 2-23 37 
Le 
| 91 Day 63 Day | 
Dec. 7 | 220-0 60-0 441-0 100 10-28 24 
» 14 | 230-08 60-0 |. 424-9 99 1-54 55 
a _ 
91 Day 
“sae 280-0 | 379-8 98 1°43 68 
a 270-0 j 372-5 97 1-81 68 
| 
1957 
Jan. 4 270-08 406-7 95 911 54 
« & 260-0# | 401-4 95 5-30 35 
ae 240-0 | 391-2 93 1-40 53 
o 2 200-0 | 414-0 91 0-81 36 
| 
Feb. 1 190-0 | 384-1 90 10-07 21 
a 190-0 371-5 84 8-29 38 
a 190-0 348-0 85 6-04 10 
oe 200-0 407-3 82 11-49 30 
Mar. 1 220-0 408-2 80 0-78 50 
7%) 230-0 442-7 80 5-20 12 








*On March 8th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 19s. 8d. 


secured 12 per cent, 


higher tenders being allotted in full. 


The offering yesterday was for £230 million at 91 day bills. 
*Allotment cut by £20 million. 


4Allotment cut by £10 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 












































Official R 
ates: Spot 
FLOATING DEBT Rates ff «ss ee LL 
(£ million) March 13 March 7 March 8 March 9 | March 11 | March 12 | March 13 
Treasury Bills Ways and Means f 
oe Advances Jnited States $... 2-78-2-82 -719}4-2-7942| 2-79§-2-793 | 2-798-2-79} | 2-79§-2-79} |2-79%,-2-794| 2-79}-2-798 
aot Total | Canadian $ ...... ye -61 fy -2-67 fh |2-67 fp -2-67  |2°674-2°67 &| 2-67-2-67h | 2-674-2-67} 2a -2-67} 
Date : | Floating | French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 987-987 987-987} 987-987} 987-987} 9864-9874 9863-987 
Tende Public | Bankof | Debt | Swiss Fr. ........ [12-15 -12- 33% 22: 28-12-28}/12-274-12-28g|12- 2739-12-28 |12-27§-12-27§)12- Pals 12-274 12: 264-12-27b 
r Tap | ’ 
Depts. | England Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95— 40-75-. 140-75- 140-75- 140-70- 140 140-70- 
— u 141-05 140- 140- 140-80 140-75 “ho. 77h 140-75 
Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10-72 [10-67j-10-68}/10-67}-10-68 |10-673-10-68 |10-67}-—10-67} 10-67}-10-674)|10-663-10- 66 
1956 W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .|11-67—11- 84 49[11- 754-11 - 764 11-75g-11-764|11-759-11- 16 '11-75§-11- 759 11-75}-11- 759 |11-759-11- 755 
Yar. 10 3,210-0 | 1,594-3] 254-9 5,059-2 | Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 80-10-80-20 | 80-10-80-20 | 80-10-80 80- 10-80-20 | 80-10-80-20 | 80-10-80-20 
PO EO oc ccs 1736§-17625 17603-17614 | 17604-1761 17604- Welt 17603-1761 | 1760-1761 1760-1761 
Tec. 1 3,630-0 | 1,276-5] 227-3 1-0 5,134-8 | Swedish Kr....... 14-37§-14- 59g [14-514-14-514/14-514-14-514| 14-51-14-51}/14-49}-14-50 50 | 14-49-14-49}'14-47}-14-48 
» 8 3,620-0 | 1,340-9] 208-5 2-0 5,171-4 | Danish Kr.:...... 19-19}-19-48} [19-42%-19-42§ 19-429-19-428/19-429-19-428/19-423-19-43 19-42§-19-42§/19-423-19- 423 
» 15) 3610-0] 1,343-7 200-2 eee 5,153-9 | Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 [20-00§-20-008 20-003-20-00§ 20-00%-20-00§/20-00}-20-00},19- 993 -19-993'19-99}-19-994 
— ——— + SY 
» 3 4,959-5 234-6 | 4:0 | 5,198-1 One Month Forward Rates 
i -——_—_"——— Pr rere © ae pm i-4c. pm i-’Ac. pm i-ic. pm g-ic. pm %- hc. pm 
weet Canadian $ t-ic. pm t-te. 4-ic. pm 4-ic. pm 4-ic. pm 4-ic. pm 
sm. 5 | 3,530-0 | 1,430-0] 245-7 1-8 5,207-5 | French Fr. par-1 dis par-2 dis r-2 dis 2 dis par-2 dis par-2 dis 
» 12°) 3,440-0} 1,386-3] 267-1 a I POs ck can adessceccnancokes 1}-lc. pm 1}-lc. pm 4-lc. pm ke pm | 1j-lic. pm 2-l}c. pm 
19, 3320-0 | 1,487-0] 244-0 Ee CM cece ag ravcweccnceanmad 4-4 pm 4-4 pm 4-4 pm 4-4 a 1-4 pm 4 pm 
26 | 3,210-0 | 1,516-5] 221-0 GEE TRIN GION hic kv oescccuccccceseses 1-}c. pm 1-ic. pm 1-}c. pm 1-}c. 1-jc. pm l-ic. pm 
Fel | so reer rr re 1j-jpf. pm | 1)-ipf. pm | 1)-jpf. pm 1h ipt.t om 14-Ipf. pm | 14-Ipf. pm 
%. 2 | 3,120-0 | 1,507-0] 204-9 ge OS ee eee 2 pm-par 2 pm-par 2 pm-—par 2 pm-par 2 pm-par 2 pm-par 
» $| 3,050-0] 1486-7 197-4 a Beer 2% pm-par 26 pm-—par 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par 26 pm-par | 2 pm-par 
16 | 2,980-0 | 1247-9] 246-3 CE PEMONINS docccrnicépeccusccedas 4-25 pm 4-2% pm | 425 pm | 4-26 pm 4-2 pm | 4-26 pm 
#3 | 2,900-0 | 1,298-1] 193-8 GABE-O JF Merwegiet TEE. ..0.0 cccccccccsccess: 26 pm-par 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 
Mar. 2 2.890-0 1,304-7 | 209-7 as 4,404-5 Gold Price at Fixing 
» @) 2,890-0 | 1261-5] 229-6 0-8 | 4,381-9 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 249/Tk 249/9k | if | 249/94 | 249/9 249/83 
‘eee ' | 
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You'll find the answer in 
‘THE STANDARD BANK REVIEW’ 


This informative publication — issued monthly — contains 
current facts and figures about economic, commercial and 
industrial conditions throughout South, Central and East 
Africa. 

A copy of this helpful booklet will gladly be sent to 
any who contemplate extending or developing their interests 
in Africa. Please address your request to the Secretary. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 


HEAD OFFICE 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET & 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON EC4 
LONDON WALL BRANCH: 63 LONDON WALL, EC2 


WEST END BRANCHES 
9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, WC2 & SUFFOLK HOUSE, 117 PARK LANE, WI 


750 offices throughout South, East and Central Africa 














Homes 
and the 


Halifax 


In 1957 thousands of people will own their own 
homes free of mortgage, having made their last 
The Finest Service payment to the Halifax Building Society. Many 
thousands more will, with the help of this famous 
i organization, start to achieve the security and 
All Classes of Insurance 1 independence which home-ownership brings. 
The society is anxious and willing to help 
such people. With its background of strength 
REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT and stability, it has unexcelled facilities to 


- offer both to those who wish to buy a home 


THE UNITED KINGDOM of their own and to those who seek a safe 
raping depository for their investments. 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD | HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX YORKSHIRE 
The Company undertakes the duties of London Office : 51 Strand W.C.2 * City Office : 62 Moorgate E.C.2 


Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


nn 


for 
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The answer is available from 


The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited 


(INCORPORATED IN VICTORIA; 


where specially trained officers 
obtain Trade Information from all points 
in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 
LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Telephone: MONARCH 8747-9 


Dumtaten wool . 
qu 





Head Office: 335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne 
Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington. 


MORE THAN 700 OFFICES 


Founded: 1866 


What ARE, the Business Prospects ? 













































B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


BANKERS 


Established in London in 1858 





Partners : 
R. A. Vreede, J. R. R. Wierdsma, H. H. Oerlemans. 
The Twentsche Bank (London) Ltd., 
Netherlands Trading Society (London) Ltd. 





WE ARE ABLE TO GIVE A SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE COVERING ALL TRANSACTIONS 
WITH THE NETHERLANDS, THE NETHER- 
LANDS ANTILLES, SURINAM, INDONESIA, 
SINGAPORE, MALAYA, BURMA, INDIA, 
PAKISTAN, THE FAR EAST, SAUDI ARABIA, 
LEBANON, EAST AFRICA, TANGIER, 
URUGUAY AND NEW YORK. 





54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE ST., 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone: LONdon Wall 2131 
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What does 
THE LONDON 
CORRESPONDENT 
Say today ? 










- 
| TO-DAY’S TRAFFIC, a step off the pavement is too 

often a step into hospital. That’s why every walker— 
and aren’t we all?—should carry a London Assurance 
Personal Accident Policy in his knapsack. He won’t have 
to worry about loss of earnings and medical expenses—and 
he doesn’t throw a financial spanner in the family works. 
know you can start your new 
life on your own two feet. A 
regular investment in one of our 
Retirement Policies helps you 
to look forward to your retire- 


ment with equanimity and 
aplomb. 


OPEN FIRE! 
You never know when a red-hot 
coal may ‘shoot out on to your 
carpet; fires have such an 
unhappy knack of spitting be- 
hind one’s back. But with our 
Householders Comprehensive 
Policy, the accident will not burn 


* * * 
. These are three policies from a 
a hole in your pocket. 


wide selection. Should you want 
to know more about us, our other 
policies, or insurance problems 
generally, our address is 1, King 
William Street, Dept. 6, London, 
E.C.4. 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE ** 


‘lery gooet feapte & deal with" 


LOOK FORWARD TO IT. 
Old age seems a long way off— 
until you get there. After a 
lifetime’s labours, it’s good to 

















Nowadays, when a young man has a 
choice of jobs, one of the most impor- 
tant questions he will ask is, can you 
offer a pension? 

A PENSION SCHEME WITH PROFITS 


Can you 
7 
offer him can be arranged with the Prudential 
. to suit any business whatever the size. 
a pen sion? It will help you to attract the best type 


of employee and provide 

MAXIMUM PENSIONS AT MINIMUM COST. 
For full particulars apply to your local 
Prudential office, or to: 


The Group Pensions Manager 


™ PRUDENTIAL 


ASSURANCE CO. LTD., HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 
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Vitter 


“ny 
3,000,000 square miles — about the : 
size of Europe or the U.S.A. — widespread 
industrial development — a rapidly 
increasing population — a continent which offers 
undoubted scope and opportunities to British enterprise. 
The National Bank of Australasia with over 830 Australian 
branches and offices is able to provide a full and efficient 
banking service, including undertaking 
industrial surveys, arranging business introductions 
and providing information on any aspect of Australian affairs. 
If you are interested in Australian opportunities contact 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 


(Incorporated in Victoria). Over 830 branches‘and offices throughout Australia 
Assets £286 million. 


Head Office: 271-279 Collins St., Melbourne. London Office: 7 Lothbury, EC2 
Information Department: 8 Princes Street, London, EC2 
5 Your best introduction to Australia 





HASTIN 





One of the leading Socicties, with great Reserves and liqtid strength, 
now offers discriminating savers a NEW “TERM SHARE” PLAN 
for sums from £250 to £2,000, withdrawable 

at six months’ notice. Interest, 32% net, being 

equivalent to £6.10.5d._% to anyone liable to 8) 
Income Tax at the Standard Rate. 


REGULAR SAVERS CAN EARN A NET ® 0 


° 
34% net for Fully-Paid Shares— £1 to £5,000 
Income Tax paid by the Society 


Without obligation, call or write for our booklet, “Profitable Investment” 
Dept. E 


Hastings and Thanet 
34 C8 by OY ink Cian) 01 OF § 2 4 


Assets £21,000,000 Established over 100 years Reserve Strength £1,000,000 
99 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telephone: WELbeck 0028 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 

















UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. Liability of Members is Limited) 
Head Office: 
2 INDIA EXCHANGE PLACE, 


CALCUTTA 


London Office : 
12, NICHOLAS LANE, E.C.4. 


. 
G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL -Rs.40,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - -Rs.20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - -Rs.11,500,000 


With Branches at the leading centres of Industry 
and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Burma 
and Hongkong, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with the East 
or intending to open connections there. 


S. T. SADASIVAN, General Manager 


SS 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 











The ONE HUNDRED AND THIRD 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of 
The Chartered Bank will be held on 
April 3rd at 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr V. A. Grantham, 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year 1956: 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE BANK 


Following the adjournment of the one 
hundred and second annual general meeting 
of the stockholders held on April 4th last an 
extraordinary general meeting was held to 
adopt the draft of a supplemental and con- 
solidating Royal Charter which was the sub- 
ject of a petition from the Court of Directors 
to Her Majesty the Queen in Council. The 
new charter was granted by Letters Patent 
issued under the Great Seal on June 25, 
1956, when the provisions of the charter and 
the annexed bye-laws and rules became 
effective. 


Clause 3 of the new charter empowered 
the Bank to change its name, and advantage 
of this provision was taken on December 5th 
when a special resolution, passed by an 
extraordinary general meeting of the stock- 
holders and subsequently sanctioned by the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, shortened the name of The Char- 
tered Bank of India, Australia and China to 
The Chartered Bank. The change was 
brought about with a minimum of diffi- 
culty and it has been warmly welcomed 
by the stockholders, our customers, our 
banking correspondents and our friends 
everywhere, 


THE GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Mr David Stewart, the senior of the joint 
general managers, retired on January 31, 
1957, and I take this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging with gratitude the valuable services 
he rendered to the Bank over a period of 
thirty-seven years. He joined the Head Office 
Executive from the eastern service in 1945 
and was a trusted adviser of the Court of 
Directors on matters of high policy and 
administration, particularly with regard to 
the affairs of India and Pakistan, Burma and 
Ceylon. We are not to lose entirely the 
benefit of his experience as I am glad to say 
that he agreed to accept a seat on the Board 
of The CBI Development Corporation 
Limited, in which capacity he will be able 
to play an active part. 


Mr G. A. Leiper, until recently manager 
of our branch in Manila, has been appointed 
an Assistant General Manager. 


NEW BRANCHES 
The Bank has purchased the goodwill of 


the business in Pakistan conducted by the 
Allahabad Bank Limited and on January Ist 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


IMPROVED EARNING CAPACITY DESPITE RISING COSTS 
INCREASED DEMAND FOR FINANCE IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


MR V. A GRANTHAM’S REVIEW OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE EAST 


last the branches of the latter institution at 
Lahore and Lyallpur were incorporated in 
the branch system of The Chartered Bank. 
The branch of the Allahabad Bank Limited 
at Karachi has been merged with our own 
branch in that city. 


To meet the growing need for banking 
services in North Borneo new branches have 
been opened during the past twelve months 
at Lahad Datu and Tenom. The former 
mercantile agency at Kudat has_ been 
replaced by a branch of the Bank. 


A new branch has been opened in Ampang 
Road, Kuala Lumpur, to serve expanding 
commercial development in that district of 
the federal capital. 


THE CBI DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

‘ LIMITED 

A year ago I intimated that the Bank had 
promoted a wholly-owned subsidiary com- 
pany, The CBI Development Corporation 
Limited, to engage in medium-term and 
similar credit operations connected with 
economic development in the eastern 
countries to which the oversea representation 
of the Bank extends. During the first year 
of the Corporation’s existence much time 
has been spent in research, investigation and 
the formulation of policy. The intensifica- 
tion of credit control in the United Kingdom 
has inevitably curtailed some of the oppor- 
tunities open to the Corporation for lending 
in sterling, This and other factors, notably 
the necessity in most territories for register- 
ing the Corporation as a financial institution, 
have tended to circumscribe the framework 
within which the Corporation can function 
but it is now possible to discern the pattern 
of future operations and I am quite sure that 
our new venture will fulfil a useful and crea- 
tive function and bridge the gap between the 
short-term financing of trade and industry 
by overdraft, and the raising of capital from 
the public. I would like to say that I am 
quite satisfied with the initial experience of 
our Development Corporation. 


THE BANK’S BALANCE 
SHEET 


The Balance Sheet total is very slightly 
lower than last year. Due to higher rates 
available in the London market, our Fixed 
Deposits are £8 million lower. This is set 
off by a smaller holding of bills of exchange 
and a reduction in our Cash in hand and at 
call. 


Owing to the insistent demand for finance 
in those countries where in the rapid course 
of their development the pressure on local 
resources is much in evidence our advances 
to customers have increased by £12 million 
and this has been largely met by the non- 
investment of maturing government 
securities. 


A part of the increase under the heading 


of Advances is represented by pre-payments 
under American Aid programmes. 


Our Acceptances now exceed £10 million 
and indicate the growing popularity of this 
form of finance by Far Eastern merchants 
and bankers. We continue to show our 
investments in government securities at 
market rates. 


For the first time we are publishing a con- 
solidated balance sheet which includes the 
figures of our wholly-owned subsidiary com- 
panies. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


Despite the continued upward trend of 
working costs, especially salaries and wages, 
our earning capacity improved. The Bank’s 
policy has always been to keep a liquid 
money position in London and we have made 
full use of the higher interest earnings avail- 
able in 1956. This explains the increase in 
our net profits from £759,340 in 1955 to 
£800,808. 


The Bank paid an interim dividend in 
September last of 74 per cent less Income 
Tax, absorbing £150,937 and it is now pro- 
posed that out of the balance available a final 
dividend of 74 per cent be paid, costing 
£150,938 making a total distribution of 
15 per cent. 


It is proposed to repeat the allocation made 
in each of the past six years to Bank Premises 
and Furniture Account, the Pension Fund 
and the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund of 
£200,000, £125,000 and £20,000 respectively. 
It is proposed to transfer £150,000 to Con- 
tingencies Account and to carry forward a 
balance of £409,308 


OVERSEA SURVEY 


In most of the statements I have circulated 
to the stockholders since the end of the war 
I have referred to the surge of Asian 
nationalism and to the significance of this 
for the Bank. The trend continues: Malaya 
and Singapore are moving rapidly towards 
political independence within the Common- 
wealth and a general election in Ceylon has 
returned to power a government pledged to 
lead the island to a more clearly defined 
sovereignty. The repercussions of such 
political movements are felt at every point in 
our extensive system of branches. They 
affect vitally our relations with our Asian 
employees ; they influence the selection of 
business risks and circumscribe the deploy- 
ment of our resources. 


Although our representation in the Middle 
East does not extend west of Aden Colony 
there have been throughout the territories 
further east reactions to the crisis which arose 
in Egypt a few months ago. Fortunately 


Britain has accumulated down the years a 
large fund of goodwill in the minds and 
hearts of the peoples of Asia and it would 
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appear that notwithstanding widespread 
expressions of sympathy with Egypt that 
fund has been drawn upon to a much smaller 
extent than many critics of the British 
Government may have feared. The inner 
history has yet to be written but it is clear 
even now that there is a greater understand- 
ing in the world of what may have been 
behind our country’s action. 


In the East our political role is obviously 
changing but we can take credit for having 
created a defensive framework within which 
political independence, economic freedom, 
personal liberty and respect for human rights 
can take root. 


Quite surely British endeavour in the East 
is nowhere at an end; it .is everywhere in 
progress. 


I now propose to review developments 
during 1956 in the territories served by our 
branches and to give some account of the 
contribution we are making to the promotion 
of economic interests common to East and 
West. 


ADEN 


When the Canal re-opens and given 
reasonable stability in the Middle East, there 
are grounds for hoping that the steady con- 
solidation of our business in Aden, which 
has been taking place ever since the Bank 
opened there a few years ago, will show 
satisfactory results. : 


INDIA 


Last year I commented on the draft outline 
of the Indian second Five Year Plan, whose 
major objectives are rapid industrialisation— 
particularly the development of heavy indus- 
try—and the expansion of opportunities for 
employment. 


Additional taxation is being imposed to 
help finance the plan, but it would be well 
to recognise that more and more penal taxa- 
tion may defeat its own ends for so many 
limitations surround the private investor 
today in India that it is, unfortunately, no 
longer clear how the skill and enterprise 
which is so necessary can be rewarded. 
Without fair rewards private enterprise can- 
not be expected to function or to provide the 
very large sums of money that the plan 
expects from the private sector. Heavy 
taxation too in itself is going to do little to 
halt the steady inflationary tendency, for 
although the money supply rose less in 1956 
than in the previous year the wholesale price 
index went up 13 per cent on the year. 
Continued and increasing inflation could 
endanger the whole plan. That the authori- 
ties are aware of this is encouraging for, 
commenting in the draft plan on the difficul- 
ties of financing in part such an ambitious 
programme by deficit financing, the sponsors 
admitted that the stepping up of investment 
might have an inflationary impact, particu- 
larly if a relatively high proportion of the 
expenditure were found by an increase in 
the creation and supply of money. 


As savings are not keeping pace with 
industrial expenditure there is already a 
woeful shortage of investment capital and 
more and more strain is being put on the 
banks who, whilst unable to attract sufficient 
extra deposits, are being faced with demands 
for fresh or increased facilities, and we for 
one have reluctantly been unable to entertain 
many of the propositions placed before us. 
The advances of the scheduled banks in India 
have already reached unprecedented levels 
and the average ratio of advances to deposits 
of all the scheduled banks is now in the 
region of 70 per cent. This has necessitated 
increasing use being made of the facilities 
provided by the Reserve Bank of India under 


the Bill Market Scheme introduced by them 
in 1952. Discussions have recently taken 
place in Bombay and Calcutta between the 
banks and the Finance Minister to find other 
means of alleviating the situation but the 
problem is extremely difficult as the Indian 
authorities have stated that the tightening 
of bank credit is one of their anti-inflationary 
measures. 


PAKISTAN 


The predominant feature of the past year 
in Pakistan has been the shortage of foreign 
exchange and without assistance from the 
United States the country’s position would 
be far from happy. Early in the year it 
had appeared reasonable to assume that after 
an extended period in which the balance of 
payments had been under continuous pres- 
sure as a result of the industrial development 
programme, Pakistan had at last turned the 
corner. 


By October, however, it was clear that the 
country was once again facing a severe food 
crisis Owing to deficiencies in the rice and 
wheat crops. This necessitated considerable 
imports of food grains into both* East and 
West Pakistan and it will clearly be necessary 
for the authorities to take steps to encourage 
an increase in food production if this is to 
be avoided in future. The government, how- 
ever, are fully alive to this need as the 
recently published Five Year Plan gives 
priority to agriculture and to an extension of 
irrigation facilities, drainage and flood con- 
trol, whereas in the past the emphasis has 
tended to be more on industrialisation. 


Meanwhile encouraging features have been 
the substantial rises in the value and volume 
of exports of Pakistan’s raw jute and raw 
cotton during the past season. The country’s 
new manufacturing industries have also ex- 
panded their sales oversea and there have 
been notable increases in exports of cotton 
yarn and cloth and jute goods. It is estimated 
that by 1960 Pakistan should be in a position 
to supply about one-third of the world’s total 
requirements of jute goods, and the cotton 
industry is already taking advantage of the 
absence of export duty on its cloth and yarn 
to widen the range of its foreign markets. 
On the other hand the continued restrictions 
on imports have led to price rises in domestic 
markets as stocks of imported goods have 
run down. The country has undoubtedly 
been passing through a most difficult period, 
but it is encouraging to learn from the 
Finance Minister’s recent speech introducing 
the budget for the coming fiscal year, that 
there was a small surplus on the balance of 
payments for 1956 as a whole. 


BURMA 


It is pleasing to report that last year Burma 
succeeded in disposing of practically all its 
surplus stocks of rice, part of which had been 
carried forward from as far back as 1953. 
Rice exports for the year amounted to some 
two million tons, the highest total recorded 
since the war, although well below the pre- 
war level of shipments. Apart from increased 
rice shipments, exports of timber and non- 
ferrous metals have improved slightly, but 
not sufficiently to make any significant 
contribution to the country’s exchange 
reserves. 


Hopes were entertained that capital goods 
and equipment would be forthcoming from 
those countries of the Soviet block with which 
Burma concluded barter agreements for the 
disposal of its rice. So far these agreements 
have not proved a success and on the whole 
Burma has received in exchange for its rice, 
goods of inferior quality, expensive in com- 
parison with similar merchandise supplied by 
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the free world and representing in the aggre- 
gate only part of the value of the rice sup. 
plied. In theory half Burma’s exportable 
surplus of rice during the present year, which 
is expected to be much the same tonnage as 
in 1956, is committed for shipment on barter 
account, but efforts are being made to scale 
down this commitment in order to supply 
the requirements of buyers in the free world, 
who pay for their supplies with exchange 
which the Burmese authorities can use to 
finance their purchases in competitive inter- 
national markets. 


CEYLON 


The latest figures available show that last 
year the surplus on Ceylon’s oversea trade 
was running at a substantially lower level 
than in 1955. Imports were higher in aggre- 
gate value owing largely to increased pur- 
chases of capital goods, while exports declined 
in value, much the same volume being 
shipped abroad as in 1955, but in the case 
of tea, which accounts for the bulk of 
Ceylon’s export earnings, at a lower average 
price. 


Introducing the new government’s first 
budget in July, the Finance Minister indi- 
cated that as domestic saving and investment 
were insufficient to ensure a progressive 
improvement in the population’s living stan- 
dards, foreign capital would be welcomed. 
An assurance was also given to private enter- 
prise that it would receive full support from 
the government in the role assigned to it. 
However, the recent proposal by a member 
of the government to nationalise the tea plan- 
tations on what the owners consider to be 
harsh terms, although it has not so far been 
formally adopted as government policy, must 
inevitably impair the confidence of the poten- 
tial oversea investor, and thus seriously 
impede the future economic development of 
Ceylon, on which the raising of the living 
standards of the population depends. 


MALAYA 


Once again both the Federation of Malaya 
and Singapore have enjoyed a prosperous 
year. Taking both territories together, over- 
sea trade rose in value to a level only pre- 
viously exceeded in 1951 at the height of the 
Korean war boom. However, owing largely 
to the increased quantities of capital equip- 
ment and building materials purchased 
abroad in connection with development 
schemes, imports rose at a higher rate than 
exports and in consequence the favourable 
trade balance at M$12.6 million was sub- 
stantially lower than in the previous year. It 
also has to be recognised that although the 
continued improvement in the level of over- 
sea trade is impressive, expansion in trade 
and industry, particularly in Singapore, has 
to some extent been curtailed during the yeat 
owing to political uncertainty and labour 
unrest. 


One important matter which still gives rise 
to uncertainty is the question of the future 
of the currency. This is linked to a large 
extent with the recommendation, made by 
the World Bank mission in their report on 
the economic development of Malaya, that 
a central banking system should be estab- 
lished. I mentioned last year that prelimi- 
nary inquiries into the project had been 
initiated by the two governments. 


A report which was published in June, set 
out the advantages and disadvantages 
establishing separate central banks in both 
Singapore and the Federation, but, as might 
be expected, it cleatly favoured a joint central 
bank covering both territories. In the light 
of the report, the two governments have 
agreed that a “central banking mechanism 
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should be established, but have not yet 
decided the form it is to take. It is possible 
that a final decision will await the outcome 
of the constitutional changes which are 
impending this year, but already the govern- 
ments of North Borneo, Sarawak and Brunei 
have decided to establish in due course a 
currency of their own which is to be inde- 
pendent of the Malayan dollar. It is to be 
hoped that there will be no further frag- 
mentation of the existing currency area in 
which first the Straits dollar and subsequently 
the Malayan dollar have provided a stable and 
effective medium of exchange. 


With the Federation of Malaya attaining 
political autonomy within the Commonwealth 
on August 31st next and with Singapore look- 
ing forward to similar independence, we are, 
of course, already giving serious thought to 
the effect upon the present banking system 
of the changed conditions, and to the steps 
which may be necessary to meet them. I 
believe that we shall be able to rely upon a 
realistic approach by the two governments to 
economic and political problems and the 
banks can draw upon their experience in 
other territories where independent govern- 
ments have been set up. Whatever the 
future may bring, it will be this Bank’s policy 
to continue its long years of service to the two 
countries and to assist to the greatest extent 
possible in their economic progress. 


NORTH BORNEO 


North Borneo has now fully emerged from 
the postwar rehabilitation period and there is 
evidence in many directions of a well co-ordi- 
nated policy to develop within its means a 
well based economy which, given continuing 
peaceful conditions, augurs well for the 
future. 


The latest figures available show that 
North Borneo’s external trade last year may 
well reach a record level, although the trade 
surplus for the year as a whole is likely to be 
less than in 1955. 


SARAWAK 


A significant step forward in_ political 
development was taken in Sarawak during the 
year by the grant by Her Majesty the Queen 
of a new constitution under which the new 
Council Negri will have an unofficial majority 
and by the holding of the first Municipal 
election in the Colony in Kuching. 


Last year the Colony’s principal exports, 
rubber, pepper and timber, fetched less 
remunerative prices in international markets 
than in 1955 and, despite an increase in the 
volume of exports, external trade fell in 
aggregate value. Although imports were 
slightly lower, the favourable trade balance 
at M$12 million was substantially less than in 
the previous year. 


INDONESIA 


This time last year it seemed reasonable 
to take an optimistic view of the immediate 
future in Indonesia. There was optimistic 
talk in some governmental circles of moving 
towards a free economy, but once again hopes 
have been dashed by a coalition government 
unable or unwilling to take realistic steps to 
come to grips with major problems. The 
result has been a rapid deterioration in the 
economy which has finally resulted in political 
unrest of a magnitude which might yet prove 
a serious threat to the structure of the 
constitution, 


In the general setback that Indonesia has 
sustained it is very difficult to separate cause 
and effect. Perhaps in some ways the new 
coalition government was unfortunate in 
inheriting labour problems which should 





have been dealt with by preceding govern- 
ments, but nevertheless it did nothing to 
keep the demands of the labour unions, par- 
ticularly the estate unions, within reasonable 
bounds, and the resultant unrest and strikes 
must seriously have affected the volume of 
exports. That volume too was probably even 
more seriously affected by the smuggling of 
rubber and copra and it was not surprising, 
therefore, that 1956 turned out to be a disas- 
trous trading year for the Republic even at a 
time when high world prices for its prime 
poe should have produced the opposite 
result. 


Notwithstanding all I have said I am still 
optimistic regarding the long-term prospects 
of the Republic, for we do not believe its 
people will allow their rich heritage to 
deteriorate and disintegrate, and we are going 
steadily on with our own business in Java 
and Sumatra. 


THAILAND 


Last year I drew attention to Thailand’s 
return to a free economy. In a world in 
which governments, to solve their economic 
problems, appear in general to put increasing 
faith in exchange control and import licens- 
ing it required courage on the part of the 
authorities in Thailand to initiate what many 
regarded in the first place as a somewhat 
perilous experiment. 


It is pleasing to report that the whole 
experiment has so far worked well. It was 
anticipated that following the lifting of im- 
port controls in September, 1955, there 
would be an immediate and considerable in- 
crease in imports. Such proved to be the 
case, and according to the latest figures avail- 
able the country appeared to be running a 
trade deficit well into 1956. However, as a 
substantial proportion of Thailand’s imports 
are shipped under American Aid and exports 
have been running at a higher level than in 
1955, it is reasonable to assume that, except 
for the period immediately after the raising 
of import restrictions, the country’s balance 
of trade has been favourable. 


VIETNAM 


Since last year, when I told you of the 
difficulties, both political and economic, con- 
fronting Vietnam, there has been steady pro- 
gress in both fields, to an extent that allows 
one to be quietly optimistic about the future 
and perhaps the greatest encouragement in 
this view is the gradual strengthening of the 
country in relation to communist-held 
northern Vietnam, 


That this improvement in strength has 
been made is largely due to the forceful per- 
sonality of President Ngo Dinh Diem, whose 
outstanding achievement was the promulga- 
tion of the Vietnam constitution in October 
last. 


Although the country depends almost en- 
tirely upon American Aid, which provides 
the greater part of the government’s 
budgetary revenue and pays for all but 20 
per cent of the country’s imports, there are 
signs that an early revival of exports may 
change drastically the extent of this depend- 
ence on external support. 


CAMBODIA 


Cambodia, by accepting aid from China 
and Soviet Russia as well as the United 
States, has demonstrated that it wishes to be 
completely independent of any international 
political grouping and to be free to welcome 
investment and assistance from any foreign 
source, provided that it is offered without 
political conditions attached to it. 
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_ The bulk of the country’s imports con- 
tinue to be financed by American Aid, but 
in order to assist its declared policy of lower- 
ing prices in the domestic market the govern- 
ment has released part of its own foreign 
exchange holdings to pay for certain specified 
imports. This cautious but commendable 
spending policy will undoubtedly assist in 
building up the country’s economy on sound 
lines and we can look for further steady 
progress even in the absence of much needed 
investment capital, 


THE PHILIPPINES 


The Philippines would appear to have been 
successful in one major battle during 1956, 
that is defending the value of the peso. The 
rapid fall which took place in the Republic’s 
international reserves during 1955 was halted 
and, mainly owing to drastic import control, 
there was a slow but steady increase in the 
foreign currency holdings during the year 
under review. As exports are tending to rise 
in value and American Aid has proved 
more than sufficient to cover the trade 


deficit the peso should be in no immediate 
danger. 


The determination and realism that have 
played such a large part in readjusting the 
balance of trade and saving the peso will be 
needed by the administration in their second 
major struggle, that is the fight against infla- 
tion. If the Philippines succeed in halting 
inflation over the coming year a major 
economic victory will have been gained, but 
the task is not an easy one. To succeed it 
may be necessary to postpone some of the 
capital development programme and reduce 
deficit financing. Efforts will have to be 
made to see that local production is increased 
to offset import cuts and this would seem to 
indicate a temporary switch at least from 
industrialisation to investment in indigenous 
activities such as mining, tobacco, desiccated 
coconut and paper production and to the 
purely agricultural industries of coconut-oil, 
sugar, hemp and lumber. 


HONGKONG 


Notwithstanding Hongkong having better 
trading figures for the year, due no doubt 
more to higher prices than to increased 
volume, it is becoming increasingly clear that 
its importance as an entrepot is decreasing 
and that much of that business has probably 
gone for ever. 


That China will trade through Hongkong 
when expedient was fully demonstrated by 
the modification of policy in the middle of 
the year which brought Hongkong’s mer- 
chants to an increased degree into China’s 
pattern of trade. Unfortunately, because of 
China’s dependence on the Soviet block for 
the bulk of its supplies, it is unlikely that 
an increased use of Hongkong for inward 
and outward shipments will be a permanent 
feature. 


Fortunately, industrial development in the 
Colony has done much to offset its loss of 
entrepot trade and the various industries, 
particularly cotton spinning, can look for- 
ward optimistically into 1957, provided there 
is no change in Imperial preference. The 
mills and other industries are fortunate in 
having, partly through refugees, a seemingly 
inexhaustible reservoir of good labour which 
enables them to keep costs steady and com- 
petitive. 

The political scene during the year was 
dominated by the riots commencing with 
the celebration of the anniversary of the 
foundation of the Nationalist Republic of 
China, Unruly elements seized their oppor- 
tunity to indulge in looting, arson, stone 
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throwing and intimidation but a reassuring 
feature is that a government enquiry has 
confirmed that political motives were to all 
intent and purpose absent. 


CHINA 


My report on China this year is in marked 
contrast to my remarks over the last few 
years inasmuch as, under encouragement 
from the authorities, your bank is again par- 
ticipating, if only to a small extent, directly 
in mainland China’s oversea trade. 


It would appear that the authorities in 


Peking consider that it is useful to have 
trade links throughout the world additional 
to those provided by their own Bank of 
China and, as this change coincides with 
China’s further progress towards norma] 
commercial trading terms, it is hoped that 
we shall be in a position to handle useful and 
remunerative business. 


JAPAN 


Three main and interrelated political 
events took place in Japan during the latter 
half of 1956: firstly, the state of war with 
the Soviet Union was ended and normal 
diplomatic relations resumed; _ secondly, 
Japan was admitted to membership of the 
United Nations ; and thirdly, the Liberal- 
Democratic Party in power elected a new 
premier who reshuffled the more important 
cabinet posts. 


Possibly the greatest advantage from these 
developments is an addition to the country’s 
international bargaining power, and this it 
may well need if it is to-succeed in consolidat- 
ing and ensuring the continuance of the 
great economic strength that it has built up 
over the past two or three years, for the 
authorities are obviously trying to hedge 
against the disastrous effects that a recession 
in the United States could have on Japan’s 
economy. To do this they must make certain 
of larger participation in the China market, 
which involves delicate negotiation with the 
United States, and an increase in the 
country’s trade with South East Asia coun- 
tries and the sterling area which, too, may 
necessitate much hard bargaining. 


It is perhaps surprising at the end of a 
most prosperous year when the economy 
expanded much more than could have been 
anticipated and a net gain on foreign 
exchange holdings was registered, that Japan 
should be worried about the future but, due 
possibly to a liberalisation of its import 
policy, not unconnected with negotiations on 
exports, the terms of trade turned rather 
quickly against the country in the second 
half of the year. I do not wish to give an 
impression that I feel alarmed about Japan’s 
future for, on the contrary, the country enters 
1957 on a very optimistic note and the fact 
that the weaknesses and possible dangers I 
have pointed out are well known to the 
authorities probably means that they will 
be well taken care of by sound fiscal and 
monetary policies. 


NEW YORK 


In +1956 we have had the interesting 
spectacle of the United States’ authorities in 
their turn resorting to credit restraint to 
counteract the sharp rise in the demand for 
loans and the excess demand for capital 
investment over the supply of current savings. 
The result has been tight money market 
conditions and an increase in interest rates, 
but, notwithstanding this and a cut in profit 
margins, the economy looks as sound as ever 
at the moment. In these conditions our 
New York office, which progressively in- 
creases in importance in our branch system, 


has had perhaps more than usual demands 
made upon its resources. 


HAMBURG 


Our Hamburg agency continues to increase 
its business and as an active link between 
our branches in the East and trade and 
industry in West Germany it occupies a 
position of growing importance in our 
organisation. 


CONCLUSION 


With the industrial skill, mercantile capa- 
city and administrative ability that is at our 
disposal, and a proper realisation of the fact 
that our endeavours in the East must in 
future be related to common _ economic 
interest rather than to politics and strategy, 
there is no reason for despondency. 


To that I would only add that we see 
everywhere throughout the East a steadily 
increasing competition for business, which is 
not likely to become less as the years go by 
and we must realise that the selling prices of 
our manufactured goods will be set by the 
world at large and not by ourselves. We 
cannot expect, indefinitely, to absorb 
increases in the cost of living in our selling 
prices or to get increased prosperity without 
increased production, which must entail an 
end to restrictive practices. Our income will 
be related to our output and our present 
standard of living will only be maintained if 
we are prepared to match the output of other 
countries. If we do not do so we shall ‘ind 
ourselves priced out of the world’s markets. 


Copies of the full text of the Statement 
will be sent on application to the Secretary 
of the Bank at 38 Bishopsgate, London, 
B3C.2. 





ARISTON GOLD MINES 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Ariston Gold Mines (1929) Limited 
was held on March 12th, in London, Major- 
General W. W. Richards, CB, CBE, MC, 
Chairman, presiding. The following are 
extracts from his circulated statement and 


the report for the year ended September 30, 
1956 : 


Following the strike of African labour 
from November 20, 1955, to February 27, 
1956, full-scale operations were resumed as 
speedily as possible, but the total cessation 
of production during that period and the 
difficulties met with in regaining full produc- 
tion resulted in a reduced bullion revenue 
of £1,132,920, compared with £1,668,179 for 
the previous year. 327,050 tons of ore of 
an average grade of 6.313 dwts were milled 
during the year, against 455,730 tons of 
6.588 dwts average grade milled for the 
previous year. 619 oz of gold were produced 
from the special treatment of slags. 


Mine operating expenditure amounted to 
£805,791. The net profit amounted to 
£50,316. The Board recommend a divi- 
dend of 14d. per Unit, less tax, and has 
declared an interim dividend of 14d. per 
Unit, less tax, on account of the 
current year. 


Ore Reserves at September 30, 1956, were 
computed at 2,562,298 tons of an average 
value of 6.57 dwts, an increase of 95,969 
tons and 0.1 dwt in the average value as 
compared with the preceding year. 

Operating results for the current year so 
far are proving most satisfactory ; in fact the 
tonnage and revenue for November, 1956, 
were records. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS 
(HOLDING) 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Cable and Wireless (Holding) Limited 
was held on March 8th in London. 


Sir Edward Wilshaw, KCMG, DL, JP, 
LLD, FCIS (the Governor), in the course 
of his speech said : 


Again we have had a record year. Our 
gross income from Investments has reached 
a new peak at £1,392,572, and the value of 
the Investments shows an_ increase of 
£189,176, the total being £22,810,335, a very 
satisfactory state of affairs. 


Our earnings have again increased ; this 
year by £56,033 to £1,093,865. This increase 
continues the consistent growth of our earn- 
ings for the past few years, as follows : 
1953, £583,000; 1954, £744,000; 1955, 
£1,037,000 ; and 1956, £1,093,000. We have 
paid three quarterly interim dividends, each 
of three halfpence per 5s. unit of Stock, and 
a final dividend of three halfpence is recom- 
mended, making a total of sixpence per Ss. 
unit for the year. 


Since we met last year we have, as you 
may know, made the Ordinary Stock trans- 
ferable in units of 5s.; we feel that this 
innovation, and the payment of dividends 
quarterly, must have stimulated an additional 
interest in our Stock by reason of the fact 
that there has been a considerable increase 
in the number of accounts on our Register. 


Last year I mentioned certain proposals 
we had in mind for enabling the officials and 
staff to share in the prosperity of the Com- 
pany. We had decided that they should 
Participate in like manner to the Stock- 
owners in having a similar “dividend” on 


. their salaries as the Stockowners receive on 


their Stock. In other words, just as the 
business cannot be carried on without capital 
from the Stockowners neither can it be 
carried on successfully without a contented, 
efficient and loyal staff. The former there- 
fore receive a dividend on the capital they 
put up and the staff a similar “ dividend ” on 
the work they~do, such “dividend” being 
paid to them as a bonus based on the salary 
they receive. 


In furtherance of the -policy of ensuring 
that the Staff have some financial interest in 
the prosperity of the Company we have 
granted interest-free loans to officials and 
staff, repayable within the year, to enable 
them to purchase the Company’s Ordinary 


Stock up to 5 per cent of their annual 
salary. 


You must know by now that I am an 
unrepentant optimist, but I am bound to 
admit that the immediate future is somewhat 
obscure. I feel I must reiterate my optimism 
still further, for in these days there are many 
people willing to decry our great country 
and Commonwealth. We have had much in 
our past that the world has emulated and in 
my view there is still so much that we can 
offer by way of standards of human 
behaviour and industrial progress. Our 
manufacturers are still able to hold their 
place in the world’s markets. It may be that 
a lot of trouble is occasioned by the fact that 
we do not sufficiently publicise our efforts 
and attainments. 


However, provided there is no major inter- 
national complication, we should be able to 
pay four quarterly dividends of three half- 
pence per 5s. unit of stock for the year 1957 
and I remain reasonably confident that we 
shall be able to continue the payment of 
dividends of at least that amount for some 
years. The report was adopted. 





See SO 
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HOOVER LIMITED 


A GRATIFYING PROFIT 





SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED EXPORTS 


The Annual General Meeting of Hoover 
Limited will be held on April 2nd at the 
company’s Office, Perivale. Mr S. Roberts, 
managing director, is to preside. 


The following is an extract from the annual 
review, which has been circulated to the 
shareholders with the report and accounts: 


In the interim statement covering the first 
six months’ trading it was clearly evident 
that the restrictions on hire purchase facilities, 
the higher rate of purchase tax, together with 
the imposition of the new tax on irons, were 
having a serious effect upon our profit- 
earning capacity. 

It is, therefore, gratifying to report a profit 
figure considerably greater than could have 
been anticipated at that time. 


UPLIFT IN EXPORT TRADE 


This substantial improvement is the result 
of a considerable uplift in our export trade, 
particularly to dollar markets, and by the 
introduction, in the last quarter of the year, 
of the new Constellation Cleaner and the new 
Hoover Junior Cleaner, both of which have 
had an excellent reception. 


The restrictions imposed on the home 
market are most serious and affect our overall 
development plans for both home and over- 
seas. Without question a freer home market 
would assist materially in our endeavours 
overseas. We trust those responsible for 
legislation will consider these aspects and 
review favourably the removal of some, if 
not all, the present restrictions. 


Great efforts have been made to increase 
our business overseas. The result of these 
efforts has been an increase of 16 per cent 
over 1955, which is most satisfactory. To 
the American Continent we succeeded in 
selling merchandise to the value of nearly 
$3 million. 


We have maintained our position as the 
largest British exporter of cleaners and 
washing machines, and our percentages of 
the total British exports, according to the 
latest figures available, are 71 per cent and 
72 per cent respectively. With the new 
products we have introduced and the develop- 
ment of designs we believe we shall continue 
to hold that position. 


DEVELOPMENF OF PRODUCTS 


In October the new Constellation Cleaner 
was introduced, both to home and overseas 
markets, and had an excellent reception. 


Following surveys of the washing machine 
market it was evident that there was a need 
for a heated machine, and in the latter months 
of 1955 this model was launched. It has 
proved most successful. 


During the year turnover of washing 
machines was greatly in excess of our 
cleaner sales. We believe that there are 
unlimited possibilities in this direction. 

In this connection a further extension of 
our South Wales factories was completed in 
September, giving an additional floor area 
of 30,000 square feet. We are negotiating 


with the Board of Trade for an additional 
extension of 150,000 square feet. 


During the past two years design work 
has been concentrated upon the development 
of a new Fractional Horse Power Motor. 


The reception accorded to this redesigned 
motor, particularly in overseas markets, has 
been good and we consider it will contribute 
largely to the expansion of our motor exports. 


In the belief that the Hoover Steam or 
Dry Iron had many advantages over the 
conventional iron, and that high production 
would result in considerable cost reductions, 
the price was appreciably reduced. 


This belief proved to be well founded and 
sales reached new records in the last six 
months of the year. We are more than 
satisfied with our penetration into this highly 
competitive field. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


The consolidated net profit, before taxa- 
tion, was £2,790,077, a reduction of - just 
over {1 million as compared with 
£3,838,233 for 1955. 


This profit was arrived at after deducting 
£997,979 for depreciation, against £920,761 
last year. The liability for taxation, after 
deducting £19,024 overprovided in previous 
years, is £1,564,995. 


From the profit after taxation of 
£1,225,082 has to be deducted £61,423 in 
respect of the interests of outside share- 
holders and £155,624 profits retained by 
subsidiaries to strengthen their financial 
position. After adding £2,391,471, the 
balance brought forward from last year, the 
balance available for appropriation is 
£3,399,506. We have again transferred 
£250,000 to the general reserve and 
£100,000 to reserve for the employees’ super- 
annuation scheme. 


The board, after very full consideration, 
have decided to recommend a final dividend 
of 40 per cent, less tax, on the Ordinary 
and “A” Ordinary shares, making a total 
for the year of 50 per cent, the same as for 
the year 1955. The balance of profit carried 
forward to 1957 is £2,326,156. 


Last year we considered it advisable to 
cut our total Ordinary dividend from 70 per 
cent to 50 per cent. 


The company’s policy of ploughing back 
profits has increased general reserves and the 
unappropriated balances on profit and loss 
accounts by over £2,500,000 during the past 
three years. 


The strong financial position has remained 
unimpaired, with cash and bank balances 
consistently in excess of £3 million. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Perhaps the most important development 
of the moment is the possibility, now almost 
a probability, of a European Common 
Market. 


Our trade with the Messina countries has 
now assumed significant proportions, despite 
the high import duties. The reduction or 
elimination of duty would give us a preferen- 
tial position in these countries, one which 
we are not slow to recognise. 


It will take some time before plans come 
to fruition, but we are in an enviable position 
in that we have established organisations in 
these countries capable of development. 


We believe that the year 1957 will witness 
further expansion of our activities. 
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THE EASTERN BANK, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of The Eastern Bank, Limited, will be held 
on April 3rd, in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Evan M. Jenkins, 
GCIE, KCSI, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year 1956: 


The Balance Sheet for 1956 shows on the 
liabilities side an increase of £879,680 in 
Current, Deposit and other accounts and a 
decrease of £579,724 in Bills Payable. On 
the assets side there is an increase of 
£731,922 in Cash on Hand at Call and at 
Bankers, and of £1,005,674 in Bills Receiv- 
able. Advances have fallen by £597,846. The 
Balance Sheet Total is £44,173,237 against 
£43,558,711 for 1955. 


The considerable increase, from £720,953 
to £871,521 under Bank Premises, Furniture 
and Equipment, is due mainly to the comple- 
tion of our new premises at Baghdad, and 
to payments for work on the building we 
have acquired at Kuala Lumpur. The figure 
in the Balance Sheet takes into account the 
appropriation of £35,000 referred to below. 
Outstanding commitments amount to about 
£110,000, largely for housing ; building is 
very expensive throughout the East, and it is 
unfortunately difficult in many centres to 
rent suitable premises and houses for staff. 


The published profit is £129,940 against 
£132,536 for 1955. The appropriations from 
profit are £50,000 to Contingencies, £35,000 
to Premises, and £28,750 to the final divi- 
dend of 5s. per Share, the total dividend of 
8s. per Share for the year remaining un- 
changed. The carry forward is reduced from 
£112,656 to £111,596. In spite of the reduc- 
tion in profit, the results may be considered 
satisfactory in conditions which were in some 
respects specially difficult, 


CLOSING OF SUEZ CANAL 


The year was darkened by the crisis in the 
Middle East. With branches in Iraq, Beirut, 
the Persian Gulf and the Aden Region we 
have had an anxious time,’but thanks to the 
firmness of the Governments concerned our 
business was not interrupted, except at Bah- 
rain, where disorders caused the Banks, like 
all other offices, to close for about one week. 
Iraq in particular deserves special sympathy 
and respect. The cutting of the pipe-lines 
which connect her northern oilfields with the 
Mediterranean was a grievous blow to her 
economy, and was the result of disputes with 
which she had no direct concern. That she 
was able to withstand the shock without 
serious trouble was due to the sound use of 
oil revenue in the past, and to the determina- 
tion of her Government to prevent the 
emotions aroused by the crisis from being 
exploited for purposes damaging to the real 
interests of the country. 


The effects of the crisis are by no means 
confined to the Middle East ; the closure of 
the Suez Canal has so dislocated shipping that 
almost every country with which we are con- 
cerned is suffering inconvenience or worse 
from delays in the arrival of imports and the 
despatch of exports. In Aden in particular 
the loss of shipping opportunities must seri- 
ously affect the traditional entrepot trade. 


Sir Tom Hickinbotham, who has long ex- 
perience of the Middle East, joined the Board 
on October 31st, and in January and Febru- 
ary, 1957, visited our Branches at Beirut, in 
Iraq and in the Persian Gulf. The General 
Manager, Mr Barden, has also visited our 
Branches in Karachi, Calcutta and Bombay. 





THE MONOTYPE 
CORPORATION 


A YEAR OF STEADY PROGRESS 


The forty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of The Monotype Corporation Limited was 
held on March 12th in London. 


Brigadier Sir George Harvie-Watt, Bart, 
TD, ADC, QC, MP (the chairman), presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said: 


This past year has been one of steady pro- 
gress. The Ministry of Supply contract work 
was completed late in 1955, but sales of 
“ Monotype ” products were higher than the 
previous year by about 20 per cent. 


Our newly acquired Company, Pictorial 
Machinery Limited, is a welcome addition 
to our activity and reflects our wider interest 
in the rapidly expanding photo-lithographic 
field. More and more of our goods are being 
exported and the year’s figures show that 
71 per cent were sold abroad. This we con- 
sider to be due not only to the dependability 
of our products but also to our long-estab- 
lished reputation for service. 


The profit for the period dealt with in the 


Parent Company’s accounts is £141,705. 
The Directors propose that £50,000 be trans- 
ferred to General Reserve, and recommend 

a Final dividend of 7 per cent, making 9 per 
i for the year. 


Costs have continued to rise throughout 
the year, and owing to the further National 
Wage Award in March last year, we were 
forced to increase our prices yet again. 
continuing spiral of wages and prices inevit- 
ably harms the country’s economy for, 
although the rise in costs may be small in 
any one year, the effect is cumulative and 
over a period of years this becomes serious, 
significant, and of pressing urgency alike to 
employer and employee. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


Sales in both West and East Europe have 
developed steadily throughout the year, in 
spite of licence difficulties, which still prevail 
in some countries. In October last, India 
re-introduced Import licensing. This will, 
undoubtedly, affect our trade with that 
country, where our prospects seemed good. 
We continue to extend our market in the 
Far East. Trading conditions in the Home 
market have been difficult. The protracted 
wage negotiations and the disputes between 


This. 
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Master Printers and the Unions culminated 
in a six weeks’ stoppage of work in the Lon- 
don area during February and March of last 
year, during which time much important 
printing work found its way to the Continent. 


The restriction of credit since the autumn 
of 1955 has retarded the placing of orders 
for our equipment. The volume of printing 
has fallen considerably and for the first time 
since the war firms have ceased overtime 
working. Nevertheless, the current prospects 
for the Home market are not discouraging. 


The development of our photo-typesetting 
machine—known under the Trade Mark 
Monophoto—has reached a commercial stage. 
One of these machines was despatched last 
summer to America for exhibition and 
demonstration purposes, so far with 
encouraging results. Other machines are 
being despatched to South Africa and France, 


With the troubles now besetting the Middle 
East and the consequent repercussions ail 
over the world, no reliable forecast can be 
offered regarding the future prospects of the 
Company. Given more stable world-wide 
conditions, we have every confidence in our 
ability to increase our share in the Home and 
Overseas markets. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 








THE SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


PEARSON’S REVIEW 


MR C, G. M. 


In presenting the Report and Accounts to 
the one hundred and nineteenth Annual 
General Meeting held in Edinburgh on 
March 12, 1957, the Chairman, Mr C. G. M. 
Pearson, CA, drew attention to the continued 
progress of the “Scottish Provident,” of 
which the results for 1956 gave ample proof. 
The New Sums Assured, over eleven million 
pounds, were again a record, the gross rate 
of interest earned on the-Funds, £5 18s. 6d. 
per cent, was larger than ever before, and 
the mortality experience continued to be fav- 
ourable. 


The Funds increased by more than 
£2,750,000, and by the end of the year 


exceeded £41,500,000. The investments were 
well spread, and the margin by which the 
market values of the Stock Exchange securi- 
ties exceeded the values in the Balance Sheet 
was large. 


The increase during the year in the sum 
invested in Mortgages was the result mainly 
of an expansion in loans for “ house-pur- 
chase.” The scope for lending in this way 
had grown rapidly and care had been taken 
to exercise the most stringent selection alike 
in the properties considered suitable securi- 
ties and in the acceptability for life assurance 
of the applicants. 


PENSIONS FOR THE SELF-EMPLOYED 


Until the passing of the 1956 Finance Act, 
the self-employed had received little encour- 
agement from the State to make adequate 
provision for their own retirement. That Act 
had gone some way towards rectifying the 
anomaly whereby they had been much less 
generously treated in this respect than many 
employees had been, and its provisions had 
been generally welcomed. The “ Scottish 


Provident” had not been behindhand in 
offering attractive contracts; a considerable 
amount of new business had already been 
obtained and there was every confidence it 
would increase. The needs of individuals 
varied and the pension contracts offered to 
the self-employed had _ been _ specially 
designed to be as flexible as possible, not 
only at the outset but right up to the time 
when the actual pension commenced to be 
payable. 


In concluding his remarks, Mr Pearson 
dwelt on the effect of inflation on the 
economy and stressed the need for more 
savings so that the need of industry for 
capital equipment could be met. Capital 
accumulation by the individual had become 
practically impossible and it was to institu- 
tional investors such as the “ Scottish Provi- 
dent” that the capital market looked to pro- 
vide the tools for industry and to rebuild our 
overseas assets. The importance to the nation 
that savings for such purposes should not be 
lacking gave a very real sense of mission to 
those engaged in life assurance business. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 





APPOINTMENTS 


THE SOUTH WALES ELECTRICITY 
BOARD 


Applications are invited for the position of Assistant 
Statistician in the Department of the Chief Commercial 
oe at the Head Office of the Board, St. Mellons, 

arditf 

Candidates should be over 30 years of age and hold a 
degree in. statistics. 

e salary for the position will be within the range 
of Grades 6-7 (£855-£1,025) of the National Joint Council 
(Administrative and Clerical Grades) for the Electricity 
noe Industry, the commencing salary being determined 
according to qualifications and experience. 

Applications, stating age. present position, present 
salary, qualifications, experience and three referees, 
should be addressed to the ye (Establishments 
Section), to arrive not later than April 

St. Mellons, Cardiff. R. G. WILLIAMS. O Secretary. _ 


OUTH AFRICA.—Assistant Manager required 
for Union Acceptances a_ private finance 
house, and associated 
with Anglo-American. Corporation of South 
Africa. Wide experience of City of London 
financial methods and tradition required, includ- 
ing knowledge of acceptance credits and discount 
market. Age preferred, about 35 years. Starting 
Salary £3,000 per annum.—Apply, in writing, to 
Appointments Officer, Anglo-American Corpora- 
tion of Africa Limited, 40 Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C.1. 


resident in Johannesburg 


South 
London, 


A PROGRESSIVE FIRM of Paper Merchants, selling 
Nationally advertised branded lines, require a well- 
educated and intelligent young man to foster sales by 
contacting print buyers and otheis who specify paper for 
print. Knowledge of print and paper an advantage, but 
not essential. A good personality, intelligence and 
determination are required to make this a_ successful 
career.—Reply to Box 656. 


iy EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY occurs in a 
large group. with Head Offices in Manchester, for a 
man of character, with a good education and some 
industrial background in a junior or intermediate execu- 
tive capacity, to train quickly for a higher Management 
post. To a suitable applicant two years’ intensive train- 
ing will be offered at a commencing salary of £2,500 per 
annum, followed by either the offer of an_ exacting 
executive appointment at substantially more salary or a 
definite indication of non-compliance with anticipated 
standard. Applicants should reply (in confidence), stating 
precisely what they have done so far, not what they 
could do, given the appropriate opportunity. Personal 
Selling of personality not interesting. Only facts will be 
assessed. —Box 





MARKETING RESEARCH 


EXPANDING GROUP ane are AND 
RESEARCH 


A Company within the ‘ak Organisation has 
further vacancies for Marketing Research 
Executives/ Assistants. The positions offer 
considerable scope to those able to handle 
research with little supervision and also able to 
display imagination in >a with problems in 
which they are unlikel to have had direct 
experience. A good salary related to experience 
will be offered. 

fhe Rank Organisation has _ world-wide and 
growing interests in many fields. There is a 
pension scheme in operation. —Apply, in writing, 
giving a concise account of experience so far, to 
the Personnel Adviser, _Al07, The Rank 
Organisation, 11 Belgrave Road, S.W.1. 


ENERAL MANAGER REQUIRED by progressive 

Injection Moulding Company, near Cardiff, now 
employing over 200. This is a top-level appointment and 
calls for a man of outstanding ability ; he should prefer- 
ably have a Plastics and Engineering background with 
wide administrative experience (including Trade Union 
Practice).—Please reply to Secretary, Box 657. 


VACANCY occurs in a Midlands textile firm for 

a Cost Accountant, capable of taking complete 
responsibility for cost control, including estimating. 
budgetary control and the preparation of statements. 
This is a senior appointment, with excellent opportunity 
for advancement to execufive level.—Write, in strict 
confidence, giving full particulars of experience and 
remuneration expected, to Ruddocks Advertising Agency, 
Lower Parliament Street, Nottingham. 


MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANT 


Applications are invited for an appointment in 
the Department ——— for economics and 
Statistics in the London Headquarters of a large 
Industrial Group. 

Candidates, preferably under 35, must be 
Chartered or Incorporated Accountants and must 
hold an Honours degree preferably in Economics 
or Maths. Industrial experience with specialised 
knowledge of management accountancy or indus- 
trial economics is desirable. Salary depending 
on qualifications and experience. Apply Box 649. 


A LARGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY in the 
West Country has vacancies in its expanding Market 
Research Section for women university graduates, ae 
under 25, with good degrees in Economics. The work, 
which is in a new and interesting field, involves inter- 
viewing members of the public and assisting in analysis 
and reporting of the data collected. Retail surveys are 
also undertaken. About six months in the year is spent 
interviewing both in London and the provinces. A full 
training will be ‘given. —Apply to Box 651. 


ONTHLY Oil Journal, 
young editorial assistant, preferably economics 
graduate. Some experience roof press —— up, _ also 
languages, an advantage. Five-day week, pension fund, 
pocece vouchers. Box FE/122, c/o 95 Bishopsgate, 


London, City, requires 
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APPOINTMENTS 
THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


BURSARSHIP. 

The Governing Body of The Queen’s College invites 
eplications for the office of Bursar from persons under 
» years of age. The successful candidate will be elected 
> an Official hone ee of the College. 

Ihe initial stipend will depend on age and experience, 
1 will not be less than £1,500, and will rise on the 
esent scale to a maximum of £2,000. There are certain 

— and the office is pensionable under the 
SS 

The elected candidate = be expected to assume office 
t later than January 1, 58. Forms of application are 

vinable from_ the totiese Secretary. Completed forms 

application should reach the College by May 1, 1957. 


UNIVERSITY OF KHARTOUM 


Applications are invited for (a) Senior Lectureship or 
(>) Lectureship in Economics. 

salary scales: (a) £51,602 x £75—£S1,.977 per annum; 
(b, £81,152 x £75—£S1,677 per annum. 

Entry point according to qualifications and experience. 
Cost-of-living allowance approximately £S95, per annum. 
Outfit allowance £S50.. Family allowances: Wife, £S60 
r annum, first child, £890 per annum; second and 
ued child, £830 per annum = each. Passages for 
aprointee and family on appointment, termination and 
annual leave. Appointments on contract for five years, 
































with possibility of renewal. 





Superanuation Scheme. 




































































UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED ECONOMICS. 

Applications are invited for appointments 
October 1, 1957, 
programme of economic 


and statistical 


class honours degree in economics or in statistics, 
for appointments in senior 
be for a limited period 

research projects. 
from £500 to £1,450 a year, 


grades. 


in connection with 


certain circumstances. A 


£50 a year is paid for each dependent child who 
under the age of 16 or is in receipt of full-time 
education. 

Applications, giving particulars of academic qualifica- 
tions, experience, and any special research interests, 
together with names of two referees, should be sent to the 
Director, Department of Applied Economics, 7 West 


Road, Cambridge, 
April 13, 1957. 


ARGE Commercial 
Regional Office 


so as to 


Company has 
for Public 


vacancy at 
Relations 


Manager for all aspects of the Company's 


Applicants. must have a good press background, 


from 
in connection with the Department’s 
research. 
Applicants should normally have at least a good cane 
an 
experience of research in one of these fields is desirable 

i Appointments will 
specific 
Salaries will be on scales ranging 
and will be_ pensionable. 
The pensionable salaries are subject to deductions in 
non-pensionable allowance of 


reach him not later than 





Officer. 
Successful applicant will be responsible to the Regional 


public 
relations policy throughout the area of England concerned. 


and 






































959 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION. Candi- 
dates should have a particular interest and also experience 
in housing policy and administration. Salary not less 
than £550 per annum, with membership of the F.S.S.U. 
and Children’s Allowance Scheme. The person appointed 
will be required to undertake research and to assist in 
the supervision of practical work as well as in the ordinary 
teaching duties of the department.—Applications should 
be sent, not later than March 30, 1957, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester, 13, from whom further 
Particulars and forms of application may be obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


fapiections are _ invited for the full-time posts of 
or, ARCH ASSISTANT in SOCIAL ANTHRO- 
OLOGY and SOCIOLOGY in the Faculty of Economic 
oa Social Studies. The persons appointed will carry 
out research in factories 





and in rural areas. Salary 
within range of £550 to £750 per annum, according to 
qualifications and experience, be membership of 
Children’s Allowance Scheme and F.S.S.U. Applications 
should be sent not later than Mz ay 21, 1957, to the 
Registrar, The University, Manchester 13, from whom 
further and forms of application may be 


Particulars 
obtained. 


OP-LEVEL EXECUTIVE, BOARD LEVEL, with wide 
experience in 





























Organising skill and personality to promote the Com i 5 lnGustey and seccesstel secoré is 
Detailed applications (eight copics), naming three pany's interests. Salary will be in line with qualifications, a. oo Ceres Pe: —_ — 
referees, by April 20, 1957, to Secretary, Inter-University experience and ability, with full scope for promotion pi ae - _, Inti e rot yom Be 5 r "> siti 

Council for Higher Education Overseas, 29 oburn on all sides of the Company’s business. Excellent priced — ere a me o_o mec oy 

Square. London, W.C.1, from whom further particulars pension scheme, with dependants cover for married etn Cieckeed Rescate, nae aie dane ten 

may be obtained. ienetiniaie employees. The Company will also assist successful H.D., RECENTLY RETIRED. lively brain, unwilling 

married applicants, if it is necessary for them to move to to jet it rust ; experienced’ in administration and 
E REED P E OUP ~ ‘en yoy oe - ye a research, seeks really interesting work/project, full or part 
TH APER GR ox No. 647. Replies can only be sent to those selected time._ Modest_¢x a a = OMPANY 
have a vacancy for a for interview. ores (Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability).— 
FFICE Organisation and Methods Specialist Notice to Shareholders : The Seventy-sixth Annual General 
MATHEMATICIAN required by Petfoods Limited, Melton Mowbray, Meeting of the Shareholders of this Company, for the 
Leicestershire, with responsibility for all clerical methods election of Directors to take the places of the retiring 
for used throughout 7 oa a Pay o.. all + Directors Cr ~ L passastion “. Sustness generally. 
experience is essential an a gree in ‘ommerce, will be held on ednes » the first day o ay next, at 
ELECTRONIC COMPUTER PROGRAMMING. Economics or Statistics would be preferred. A man or the principal office of the Company, at Montreal, at 
woman aged 28-35 is sought. The starting salary will twelve o’clock noon (daylight saving time, if operative). 
A graduate with first- or second-class honours be not less than £1,500 per year together with excep- The Ordinary Stock Transfer Books will be closed in 
degree in mathematics is required to fill a new tional additional Social Security benefits. Applications Montreal, Toronto, New York and London, at 3.30 p.m. 
post as Senior Programmer in their Electronic with full details of education. and experience should be on Tuesday, the ninth day of April, 1957. The 
Computer Department. The Group has embarked sent to the Chief Personnel Officer, Petfoods Limited. Preference Stock Books will be closed in London at the 
: on a large-scale electronic — computer project Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire. same time. All books will be re-opened on Thursday, the 
and desires to establish a Programming aon , second day of May, 1957.—By Order of the Board. 
, for commercial and scientific applications. or ee —_ —— by T. F. TURNER, Secretary. Montreal, March 11, 1957. 
statistical ability as sales and marketing analyst. ae ; 
L Facilities. will be available for comprehensive ry. prospects and amenities. Write, stating yy ea ae aan yg Bye Duff 
; training, and will include working with expert age, qualifications and experience, to Personnel Man- Gordon's El Cal Sherry. Out with the bottles | On 
advisory programmers for some time. ager, Nabisco Foods Ltd. (formerly the Shredded Wheat 
; Co., Ltd.), Welwyn Garden City, Herts. with the dance! Ole ! 
; This post will provide an excellent opportunity 5 foe AVILE ROW CLOTHES.—Cancelled export orders 
) in a new and expanding field for the right man. ee direct from eminent tailors. Lesley and Roberts. 
7 ——, La ger i gp “~ Lewage. ee 
Commencing salary will a1 sre to_ age, MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED uits, Overcoats, etc., from ans.—Regent Dress Co. 
qualifications and experi The Group (2nd floor), 17 Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Circus, W.l. 
operates a non-contributory ~ “pension scheme, i ee — saadliecss Men GER. 7180 (mext to Café Monico). Est. 1922 
ay J bonus aad. in approved cases, assistance RILLIANT REPORTING,” says Stanley Maxted. of 
> wi jouse purchase. James Michener’s book, “ Bridge at Andau.” 
i JOINT MANAGING DIRECTOR Moving personal stories of Hungarian youth in revolt. 
Applicants, = er ~ aged 27-34 years, should Not yet published, but now condensed in March 
write, giving full details of education, age, for a British subsidiary of a leading American Reader's Digest, 1s. 6d. 
1 ualiications, experience iy company manufacturing proprietary pharmaccutical DITOR OF SMALLISH PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Pe vikenield, Maids’ we and ethical products sold throughout the world. linguist, Cambridge, author of several books on 
- E. Reed and Co. Ltd., Lar near Maidstone, output of the British factory is substantial modern history, seeks administrative/research position in 
Kent. and still growing, and is presentiy distributed in industry or commerce, offering more scope and prospects 
- Ss all countries in the eastern than _book-publishing. —Box 654 
en emisphere. anes 
FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND coe esnateoinment corrics _ responsibility | for B.Sc.(ECON) LONDON UNIVERSITY © 
> NYASALAND and for promoting further growth. It is intended UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
- that the man selected will in due course take provides postal tuition for the above degree (obtainable 
» VACANCIES : STATISTICIANS : CENTRAL AFRICAN over from the present Managing Director, who is without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
STATISTICAL OFFICE. planning to retire in the near future. those secking executive appointments in commerce or 
zs REVISED SALARY SCALES. Candidates should have had similar executive industry, government or municipal posts. The College. 
Applicants must have a Honours degree, with experience in the consumer goods industry. A established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
4 courses in Economic or Social Statistics. wide knowledge and practical experience ino Tutors. Low fees. Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses for 
r Starting Salary (men), £900-41, 250, on scale £900 marketing and selling consumer products is London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E. free from the 
£100—-£1,100 x tigen iF .250 z seth {650 (women), essential, preferably in t pharmaceutical Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. ALT 
a £780—£940, on scale £780 x £40-980 x £50—£ » actua indust sai rao . ti 
starting point depending on qualifications and experience. Starting salary about £4, 000 per annum. Age —, y bh Sar — = — pa ~~~ course 
c B.—Consideration given to applicants completing 40-50. ocation in London ludin, rt-time, evening and correspondence, from 
9 degrees, June-July. Entrants who completed N.S. before Please send brief details, quoting Reference inc » Sea po Time and Motion Study, 29 Cork Street. 
University, start at £1,100 per annum if application is $342, to H. E. Roff, Management Selection Ltd.. Pi aaee Leades, W.3. . 
made within six months of qeodeasion. _ oun 17 Stratton Street. London, W_1. Ne information zrccaciey._ bof : = 
Scope of work includes studies of population, agricul- wi passed to our clients until candidates 

ture, “mining, Ce gy i ~ N balance C have been sone their amy and have given SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 

payments, national income an nce. th census a permission after personal discussion. 

sampling "| methods used. Pleasant, healthy climate, B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 

- generous leave aera piicaciaied ee t. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 

Application forms and further details from Secretary SH a be yA for the two examinations. for 

(R), Rhodesia House, 429 Strand, London, W.C.2. ALE or female Graduate (under 35) in Economics jong. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 

a Closing date, April 13, 1957. or Statistics required by marketing organisation. \{oderate fees, instalments. Over 1,000 Wolsey Hall 

* CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT, who is also a The person appointed will expected, after collation students have secured this valuable degree since 1925.— 

a. member of the Institute of Costs and Works and analysis of the relevant ifformation, to make market prospectus from C. D. Parker. M.A., LL.D., Director of 

* Accountants, with experience in cost control and ot home, pn pe — Sy i, a Br -- Studies, Dept. P. 16. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 

y budgetary estimations, aged about 30, is required as a 4 01 a ic 

ct Personal Assistant to the Managing Director of a large German is desirable but not essential. THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 

id marketing organisation. The position is an ee one (bath in |. py = os ute The Transfer Books and Register of Members will be 

‘ Ss aan a — rapethasaimavagnsredeemenin ment is b- — of the organisation which is likely ghost from March 20 to April 3, 1957, both days 

- - to expand rapi inclusive. 

Pew HB —— > gh ge FO A es Salary will be commensurate with i 7 or. By oye of the Board 

essential that applicants have had practical experience Apply in writing to the P eee oO L.P.E.. 110 ‘ “aa A MPTON, Secretary. 

in a commercial or industrial organisation employing St. Martin’s Lane, -C.2 2 and 3 Genes gunk ondon, E. 

modern technique of management accounting. Salary DVERTISING MANAGER required by Nabisco ___March _ 6. 1 o 

according to experience.—Applications, which will be Foods Ltd. (formerly The Shredded Wheat Co. EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

treated in’ strict confidence, should be accompanied by Ltd.), Welwyn Garden City, Herts. Applicants should for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 

full details of education, qualifications, experience and , i 1, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
he 52. be in mid 30’s, have comprehensive knowledge advertising Secretaria . 

Present salary, and should be sent to Box 652. _ techniques and extensive successful agency experience mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
ELL-KNOWN PUBLISHERS. ‘specialising in with grocery products. Som industry background many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
articles and books on current affairs and economics, desirable. Commencing salary £1,500-£2,000 per annum. subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 

Tequire man for senior editorial and administrative post; Excellent prospects for right man in expanding organisa- mentioning ezomination or subjects in which interested, to 

ase 26-35. Salary fe 5 to Se but na tion. ge a —— BN teow pew — to —. the Secretary (G COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 

ess than £850, with possibility of profit-sharing.—Fu stating age, educational background and present salary, 

Mr — of education, experience and qualifications. to and giving full details of qualifications and positions METROPOLITAN 

Rox 658 held, in confidence to the Managing Director. or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 

ANNUAL AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

a Subscriptions to most countries can be sent Airmail Air Freight i Airmail Air Freight 1; Airmail Air Freight 
c : ° b. P P , ' | i j 

in — by direct socend-cless wedge or in bulk Australia ...... £8 5s. strlg. | _ India & Ceylon £7 15s £6 ! Pakistan ... £7 15s. | £6 
id by air freight for onward posting from central Canada ........ _ | $21.50 [tran .......00 £6 —- | —,. nin | ioe 
po distribution poin Airmail is invariably more css. Serre £6 —_— (N. & S.). s. | s. 
re ae ne . y East Africa..... €7 Ss | €55s. |ilsraci........ £6 — |S Abin... & ie | 6 ite. 
a expensive but usually quicker by about = Egypr.... | ce GR 6] 6G e......... 2 | S. America. £7 15s. ~ 

24/48 hours. Where only one service is shown Europe Poland) £4 15 | oy f, ae £6 Ws. | ua eo £6 o 

: aed . . . (except Polan Ss. os jew ealan sterlg. So Saree — le 
cs u } } 
hed this is either because the alternative is not Gibraltar, Malta. £3 15s pw \Nigeria, | or £7 14s. 
30 available or not recommended. Hongkong ..... — } £7 i Ghana ...... £7 15s. £5 5s. W. Indies .. £7 15s. — 
iG, 
(0, 
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FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


Coventry Climax Engines Ltd. (Dept. E.) Coventry England 


The new “SK Y-ZONE” Series Diesel Fork Lift Truck 








